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PREFACE 


Tue original edition of The Dictionary of Typewriting was the 
compilation of Mr. Herbert Etheridge, whose name is one of the 
best known in the Typewriter industry. That edition was pub- 
lished in 1919, and it speaks well for the knowledge and opinions 
of the compiler that the book has established itself as the standard 
Reference Work on Typewriting. 

Considerable progress has been made in past years, however, not 
only in regard to the mechanism of typewriters but also in the 
methods of training the operator, and in office practice. For this 
reason, and in view of the exhaustion of the previous editions, it 
was felt that a completely revised edition was essential. 

Every branch of the subject is covered. Information regarding 
typewriter mechanism is prominent, and the book aims to provide 
essential knowledge on these questions. Modern typewriters are 
dealt with in full; hints on operation are given; and there are 
articles on such matters as duplicating, commercial correspondence, 
display, tabulation, dramatic work, legal work, machine mainten- 
ance and care, typewriting examinations, etc. [Illustrations and 
examples of typewritten work will assist the readers to obtain a 
useful insight into many important points. 

The Dictionary of Typewriting should be of exceptional interest 
to all who are concerned with typewriters and typewriting. Practical 
office typists, students of typewriting, typewriting instructors, and © 
candidates preparing for advanced typewriting examinations and 
typewriting teachers’ diploma examinations should find the volume 
invaluable. 


NOTE 


Readers requiring the latest.information 
relating to typewriters should supplement 
the references to the various models by 
obtaining details from the manufacturers. 

Syllabuses of Examinations should also 
be supplemented by obtaining the latest 
regulations from the Examining bodies 
concerned. 
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A. The principal commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter are 
given below— 


A. , 
@ ae 
A.a.r.) 
Ar. J 
Al . 
Abbr. .. 
/\ 
A/C. 


Anna (Indian coinage) 
At; for; to; from 
Against all risks 

First class 
Abbreviation 


About 
Account current 


A/c or acct. Account 


Ac. 
Acc. A 
CCL). «6 
Ackgt. .. 
/AG 0a 


Acre 

Acceptance; accepted 
Accountant 

Acknowledgment 

Anno Domini (In the 
year of the Lord) 


A.d. or A/d. After date 


Ad lib. 


Ad libitum (at pleasure) 


Advertisements 

Advice 

Ad valorem (according to 
value) 

Affidavit 

After, afternoon 

A good brand; 
good brand 

Agent; against 

After hatch (shipping) 


or any 


A.M. 
ALM sities 


Av. os 


Assurance Mutuelle 
(mutual assurance) 

Ante meridiem (before 
noon) 

Amount 

Anonymous 

Answer 

Account of 

And, or 

(1) @ protester (to be pro- 
tested—bills) ; (2) Ad- 
ditional premium 
(insurance) 

Appendix 

Approval 

Approximate [ance) 

All risks (marine insur- 

Arrive 

Article 

Account sales 

Association 

Assistant 

American terms (grain 
trade) 

Average 


Av. or avoir. Avoirdupois 


YY 5 AAS 


Ad valorem (according to 
value) 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Lists of commercial abbreviations are inserted under 
each letter of the alphabet. The principal Legal abbreviations and Longhand 
abbreviations will be found under their respective headings. 


ABBREVIATIONS ON KEYBOARD. 


The abbreviations represented on 


the typewriter without a combination of characters are as follows— 
& (the ampersand) must be used only for names, \’ 


Bowman & Jeffreys 
L. & J. Crawford, Ltd. 
Glaston, Sons & Co. 


I—(B.13316a) 
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The ampersand should not be used as a conjunction in the body of a letter 
or other matter, e.g.— 


He trades at Leeds and Bristol. 
We buy gold and silver ware. 


@ (at or at the price of) must be used only for invoices, estimates, price 
lists, etc. ; as— 


5 only New Era Dictionaries, 
@ 60/- doz. £1. Bred. 


% (per centum) is used for percentages in invoices, and similar matters. 
It is always used with a figure, as— 


Interest is allowed at 3% per annum. 
/ shilling sign (or solidus), as— 
The price of the book is 5/- net. 
£, representing pound sterling, as— 
The value of this house is £850 


Type can be specially ordered for any required signs, such as private marks. 
The type is specially cut, in these instances, and fixed in place of any 
less important type. 

(See also Combination Characters.) 


ABSTRACT OF TITLE.—This is a concise summary of the contents 
of various documents and sets out evidence of ownership. The document 
should be typed on brief paper (13” x 16”); double- or treble-line spacing is 
used, according to the length. The left-hand margin should be set at about 
30 on the scale, with an indentation of 10 to 15 spaces from the margin for 
each recital. The title, viz.— 


ABSTRACT OF 2 Pa oe 


should be commenced about 60 or 65 on the scale, and this margin is some- 
times used for that portion which describes the property or land. The title 
should be written in all-capitals, with one space between each letter and 
three between each word. It is customary in some offices to write the word 
“of” in small letters, but either smalls or capitals can be used. The opening 


words, 
BY CONVEYANCE 


(or other words used to describe the document abstracted), should be in 
capitals, with one space between each letter and three between the words; 
but the remaining words written in capitals on the example shown should not 
be spaced out. The date should commence at 10 on the scale. 

The illustration on page 3 shows the general arrangement of an Abstract 
of Title, but space does not permit of the above instructions for spacing 
being observed. 


ACCELERATION.—This term usually refers to the velocity of the typebar 
in striking the paper. Modern machines are so designed that the typebar 
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ABS MRA CT O;k LP eee ee 
wr-- of ---- 

CYRIL NORWOOD LANGDON to freehold 

premises known as "Oakwood" High 

View Road Marsden in the County of 

Lancashire. 


BY CONVEYANCE of this date made between JAMES HERBERT 
of "Adela" Landsmere Terrace Salford in the County of 
Lancashire Gentleman (thereinafter called the vendor) 
of the one part and CYRIL NORWOOD LANGDON of 348 
Mansion Road Barnton in the County of Lancashire 
Surgeon (thereinafter called the purchaser) of the 
other part 
RECITING the seisin of the vendor in fee simple 
AND RECITING agreement for sale at the price of 
£2,250 
If. IS WITNESSED that in pursuance of said agreement 
and in consideration of £2,250 paid (the receipt etc) 
the vendor thereby granted and conveyed unto the 
purchaser his heirs and assigns 
ALL THAT piece of land situate on the North 
side of High View Road in the parish of 
Marsden in the County of Lancashire contain- 
ing in front thereof abutting on the said 
road 50 feet or thereabouts, and measuring 
from front to rear on the West side thereof 
150 feet or thereabouts and on the Eastside 
thereof 160 feet or thereabouts which said 


Piece of land with the dimensions etc. 
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commences to move from rest slowly, but increases in speed (or accelerates) 
as the key descends. This tends to give a sharp impression on the paper, 
and assists in obtaining good carbon copies. It also means an extremely 
easy start to the key, and removes the initial strain required to print a type. 


ACCENTS.— ’ acute, » grave, “ circumflex, 4 cedilla, and ~ tilde, are 
fitted to a machine only when specially ordered, and on some machines may 
be fitted as “dead” keys; that is, the type will print on depression of the key, 
but the carriage will not jump its usual space, thus avoiding the waste of time 
in using the back spacer in order to “‘accent” a letter. The “dead” key is 
depressed first and then the letter; and the accent will print over or under 
the same space as the letter. If desired, complete accented letters may be 
fitted, as on foreign keyboards, but this usually means removing several 
existing types. Accents should be inserted in ink if no provision has been 
made on the machine. 


ACCESSORIES.—Typewriter accessories include the following: Eraser, felt 
or rubber mat, cleaning cloth, polishing cloth, eraser shield, oil, oiler, 
screwdriver, type-brush or roller, cleaning brush. 


ACCOUNT SALES.—This is a form of account which is often included in 
typewriting examinations as a test for the preparation of tabular work. It 
is a statement, rendered by an agent to his principal, showing detailed in- 
formation relating to the sale of goods on consignment. The specimen shown 
on page 4 is a Brokers’ Account Sales, where the goods have been sold by 
public auction, and the importing agent in such cases renders his own account 
sales for transmission to his principal. 


ACCOUNTING AND BOOK-KEEPING MACHINES.—Several of the leading 
typewriter companies provide models for accounting operations which require 
details, such as invoicing, cash receipts and payments. The machine consists 
of the standard typewriter with adding, subtracting and checking mechanism. 
The typist is not required to make any calculations, as the additions, sub- 
tractions and totals are mechanically obtained. (See also Book-keeping 
Machines.) 


ACCURACY AND NEATNESS.—These are two essential qualities of the 
typist’s work. Accuracy is ensured by undergoing the right training at the 
keyboard, which should be mastered by the “touch” method. Neatness is 
the outcome of proper study and practice of style and arrangement of the 
typewritten page. 

The typewriting student should adopt the important formula of ‘‘ Accuracy 
from the Beginning.” In the early stages of typewriting study the importance 
of accuracy cannot be over-emphasized. Speed will come with practice, and 
will be the more readily attained by students who have made accuracy their 
chief aim. Accuracy should in no circumstances be sacrificed to speed. 


ACQUISITION OF SPEED.—(Sce Speed Operators and Speed, Acquisition of.) 
ACTORS’ PARTS.—(See Dramatic Work.) 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT.—It should be noted that there is a distinct 
Method for citing Acts of Parliament. In private Acts it is the practice to 
§lve the chapter number in small Roman numerals, as— 


POGOe 1 OC veo 
5 
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This should be compared with the form used for the representation of a 
public Act, which would be typed— 


PONGOOR ORs? 


It will be observed that the difference relates to the use of Roman or Arabic 
numerals for the chapter number on the Statute Roll. 


ADDING MACHINES.—Apart from the adding attachments to various 
typewriters, adding (or listing) machines manufactured exclusively for the 
purpose are used in business houses. They are operated like the typewriter— 
direct key action. Although there are various models with particular features, 
the basic principle is the printing of a series of figures on a continuously moving 
roll of paper, and the automatic addition of the column totals. The name 
given to the machine is self-explanatory, and it is not necessary in this work 
to refer to the many obvious services which the machine renders to the 
business world. 


ADDRESS, FORMS OF.—Every typist should be provided with a complete 
reference to the forms in which various titled personages are correctly ad- 
dressed. One of the best lists is that given annually in Pitman’s Year Book 
and Diary. The list is supplemented with useful instruction and advice. 


ADDRESSEE.—This is the person or firm to whom a communication is 
addressed. Care should be taken to ensure that on all occasions the full name 
and address of the addressee is given, as it is from these details that envelopes 
and labels are prepared. Any error in the original will probably be repeated, 
and will result in the return of the communication or delay in delivery. 


ADDRESSER.—This is the person who addresses or directs a communica- 
tion to the addressee. 


ADDRESSING.—The addressing of envelopes and postcards is of import- 
ance, and the specimens on page 7 show different styles in present use. 
Where a large number of envelopes is being addressed, the tabulator stops 
should be set for each line, so as to get the indentations uniform and to save 
time. 

It is important to note that to comply with the Post Office regulations 
every address should be placed parallel with the long side of the cover, and 
above it a clear space should be left for postage stamps (which should be 
affixed to the right-hand top corner of the address side) and for postmarks. 

Different sizes of envelopes require different line spacings and different 
margins. The essential is to spread the address as much as possible, leaving 
an even (though not too small) margin all round. To ensure even feeding, 
the envelope should be placed in the middle of the platen or paper feed. 
The envelopes should be placed on the left-hand side of the machine, so that 
each may be readily lifted with the left hand to be placed in position, and 
fed in with the right hand by means of the platen twirler. Do not feed in 
with the line space lever, as it isa waste of time. The line spacing, however, 
should be done with the lever. 


A firm should be addressed only as 
Messrs. 


when the name of a person appears, as— 
Messrs. Bright & Co., Ltd., 
Messrs. W. H. Jordon & Sons, 
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but in the case of impersonal names of firms (or where the title includes the 
name of a person in an impersonal form), the “‘Messrs.’’ may be omitted, as— 


The Derbyshire Coal Co., Ltd., 
The Lanchester Motor Co., Ltd., 
The Robinson Engineering Co., Ltd. 
The London & North Eastern Railway Co. 
Bowmri td, Ensign, Ltd. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES.—In offices where large lists of clients or 
customers, or prospective customers, are frequently circularized, a considerable 
amount of time is saved by using an addressing machine. This is a machine 
for reproducing names and addresses which have been embossed in facsimile 
typewriter characters on metal plates. The plates can be embossed at a 
reasonable charge by the manufacturers, or an embossing machine can also 
be obtained. The plates can also be used for printing names and addresses 
or other matter on envelopes, forms, lists, index cards, etc., and also for 
“filling in”’ circular letters. 

Various addressing machines are marketed (hand, treadle, and electrical), 
and the plates are stored in the same manner as a card index. Alphabetical, 
numerical, or geographical arrangement is adopted, according to the particular 
needs of the firms concerned. When alterations are necessary, due to changes 
of addresses, etc., the plates can be blanked out and re-embossed with the 
new matter. 


ADJUSTMENT OF PAPER.—tThe paper when fed in the machine is adjusted 
by releasing the paper feed by means of the paper feed release lever. This 
takes away the tension on the feed rollers, and allows the paper to be moved 
sideways or twisted. To test whether the paper is straight, feed forward 
until the top of the paper is within an inch or two from the bottom, and 
see if the left-hand edges are level. If they overlap, they can be levelled 
by releasing the feed and twisting between the thumb and first finger. (See 
also Insertion of Paper.) 


AFFIDAVIT.—A written declaration given on oath before a person in ~ 
authority, such as a solicitor who has been appointed a commissioner for 
oaths, a mayor, a magistrate, or a notary public. The affidavit is typed on 
foolscap (8” x 13”) paper, with double-line spacing. The margin is set at 
15 on the scale, with an indentation of 5 spaces from the margin. The names 
of the plaintiff and defendant should be centred, allowing for the 15 margin, 
and must be in all-capitals. The names of the parties interested should always 
be typed in capitals when first named, small type being used whenever they 
occur afterwards. 

The number of the paragraphs, where necessary, should be written inside 
the margin at 10 on the scale. 

The reproduction given on page 9 shows the arrangement. 


AGENDA.—A list (or programme) of the items of business to be discussed 
at a meeting and arranged in the order in which they are to be dealt with. 
It is generally typed and either manifolded or duplicated. This list of items 
may be neatly displayed and centred, or it may be arranged on the left of the 
paper, leaving the right portion for the insertion of notes by those attending 
the meeting. An example is given on page 10. 
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20 30 40 50 60 70 
IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 193- S. No. 831 


KING'S BENCH DIVISION. 


BETWEEN JOHN SMITH (trading as J SMITH &C00 ) Plaintiff 


and 
THOMAS JONES Defendant 
BROWN &CO LIMITED Claimants. 


I ALFRED THOMPSON of the Lion Brewery Chalktown in the 
County of Blankshire Secretary of Brown &Co Limited the above 
named Claimants make oath and say as follows - 

PART of the goods and chattels at the Hart Hotel Chalktown 
aforesaid seized by the Sheriff of the County of Blankshire 
under the Writ of fieri facias in this action and referred to 
in the Summons herein were on the 30th day of August 19_- by 
Conditional Bill of Sale of that date assigned to the said 
Brown &Co Limited by way of security for the payment of the 
sum of £50 and interest thereon at the rate of 4 per centum 
per annum The said Bill of Sale was duly registered on the 
31st day of August 19_.. and is now produced and shown to me 
marked "A" 

THE goods and chattels so assigned as aforesaid are set out 
in a Schedule attached to the said Bill of Sale 

NOTICE claiming the said goods on behalf of the said 
Brown & Co. Limited was I am informed and verily believe duly 
served on the Sheriff on the 12th day of September 19... 

I am the Secretary to the said Brown & Co Limited and I 
am duly authorised to make this affidavit and I verily believe 
the facts above stated to be true 

SWORN at 894 Strand 

ievvescouty oPigeion ,, } Atmep Teouson 

Before me pie 
P. THORNE. 
A Commissioner for Oaths. 
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THE GRAHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 


AGENDA 
for First Meeting of Directors, to be held on 
Wednesday, 17th April, 19... 


1. The election of Chairman of) 
the Meeting. ) 


2. The election of Chairman of) 
the Company. ) 


3. The Solicitor to produce ) 
Certificate, of Incorpora-) 
tion No. ..... dated 13th) 
March, 19... ) 


4. Appointment of Managing ) 
Director. ) 


5. Appointment of Secretary. 
6. Appointment of Auditors. 


7, Appointment of Bankers, and) 
regulations as to the ) 
drawing and endorsing of ) 
echeques for and on behalf) 
of the Company. 


8. The adoption of a contract ) 
appointing Mr. Dudley ) 
Mortimer as Works Manager) 
for a period of two years) 
at a salary of 21,000 per) 
annun. ) 


9. The Common Seal to be pro- ) 
duced for the Directors' ) 
approval. ) 


10. Consideration of the draft ) 
prospectus. ) 


ll. Date of next meeting. 


12, Any other business. 
10 
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AGREEMENTS.—(Sce Deeds). 
ALGEBRAICAL SIGNS.—(See Special Characters). 


ALIGNMENT.—The alignment of a machine refers to the regularity of the 
typescript. If the characters are regular and print in a perfect line (not 
one up and another down in a zigzag fashion, as reproduced below), a machine - 
is stated to be in alignment. 


this is a specimen of bad alignMent 


If the type is out of alignment, several things may be the cause. The 
typebar joint, pivot or bearing may be worn, thus causing the bar to wobble 
sideways, with the result that the type print in different lines.. In the case 
of a machine with type guides (a locking device for the typebar when in the 
position for printing), the typebar may be bent and hitting on the guide, 
making the type print on the opposite side to which it is bent. In machines 
where the type shank is driven into the end of the bar, the type may be 
twisted in the socket. In the event of the capital letters being out of align- 
ment with the small letters on a shift-key machine, this may be due to the 
fact that the operator may not have depressed the shift-key sufficiently, 
with the result that the capital is either too low or too high according to 
the machine. This can be found out by typing the small and capital of 
several letters, taking care to depress the shift-key as far as it will go 
when typing the capitals. If each combination shows the same defect, the 
adjusting screws for the carriage or the type-basket (as the case may be) 
require a little alteration, but it is advisable to call in a competent mechanic, 
otherwise the defect may be enlarged. Another defect in alignment is when 
the line of writing gradually slopes up or down. This is caused by the 
printing platen not being held by the small roller which engages with the 
platen gear orcog. The line space lever may throw the platen a little beyond 
the tooth on the gear, and, whilst typing, the platen will gradually revolve 
until stopped by the small roller or detent. This gives the line of writing 
a slope from left to right. 


ALTERATIONS.—(Sce Corrections on Original Typescript.) 


AMANUENSIS CERTIFICATE. 
tion.) 


AMERICAN CONTESTS.—(Sce Championships.) 
AMPERSAND.—(Sce Abbreviations on Keyboard.) 


_ ANNULAR SCALE.—This device consists of a disc about a quarter of an 
inch wide, and about the diameter of the platen to which it is attached. It 
acts in a similar capacity to the carriage or principal scale, which shows the 
degree at which each letter is written horizontally; whilst the annular scale 
shows the position of each letter vertically or in a circular direction around 
the platen. This scale is numbered to correspond to the teeth of the line 
Space ratchet, and a pointer indicates the number at which the line appears. 

€ device enables the paper to be turned back to any previous line of writing, 
Providing the number on the scale is noted. This is possible on any type- 
Writer not fitted with this scale, but, when writing invoices and the day-book 
sheet Simultaneously, it is necessary to be able to turn the day-book sheet 
Orward to the correct position, with the writing covered by the invoice. 


il 


(See Pitman’s Shorthand-Typist Examina- 
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For example, if an invoice is finished, the day-book sheet is fed back until 
the written invoice can be removed without disturbing the sheet. Then a 
new invoice can be fed in, and both it and the day-book sheet fed forward 
to the correct position as indicated by this scale. The idea of the device is 
to allow a small and even margin between successive entries on the day-book 
sheet. Without this scale a lot of space between each entry is wasted. 


ANVIL.—On certain typewriters an anvil is provided for the typebars 
to strike on. This usually consists of a semi-circular rib forming part of the 
typebar segment, about mid-way between the typebar fulcrum and the print- 
ing point. The effect is that, if a typebar is held with the type at the 
printing point, it will be found that the type is a fraction of an inch away 
from the paper, that is, it will not print. But if the key is struck in the usual 
manner, the speed at which the typebar travels towards the printing point 
is such that the type will ‘‘flick’’ on to the paper by reason of the slight 
spring in the bar. The idea is to prevent any vibration of the bar showing 
in the printing. It is obvious that, if the typebar were to vibrate sideways 
whilst the type was striking the paper a blurred letter would result. Other 
machines, however, obviate this by increasing the speed of the typebar, so 
that the type remains on the paper only a fraction of a second. 


APOSTROPHE.—This is a punctuation mark that gives considerable 
trouble to many shorthand-typists. The sign is provided for on the key- 
boards of all machines, and its use is as follows— 


1. To indicate possessive case, as— 
Brown's opinion; The Company's 
it finances; Nature's problem; 
ut, 
The Companies' positions; The poets' 
contribution 
(meaning more than one poet). 
2. To indicate omissions, and after abbreviations, as— 
ne'er; o'er; M'Pherson; M'Intosh; 
there's; they 're;. thro’. 
3. For plurals, as— 
Strike your m's a little harder. 
You don't sound your h's. 
Mind your p's and q's. 


4. As a substitute for the acute or grave accents, where not fitted to the 
machine. 

5. In conjunction with the period as an exclamation mark. This is done 
by striking the apostrophe and the period whilst holding down the space 
key, as! 

6. In writing measurements as a sign for “feet,” as 


Poo PLS Lbs LO. in.) 


The method shown within parentheses is better if greater clearness is required. 
12 
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7. To represent minutes in geometrical measurements, as— 
Bt ko 
(two degrees, five minutes, fifteen seconds.) 


APPLYING FOR SITUATION.—An advertisement asking for applications 
for a situation usually states whether the application is to be in person or 
by letter. If in person, the applicant should be at the appointed place 
as early as possible, or, if a fixed time is stated in the advertisement, a little 
before that time. An employer may well assume that an applicant who 
is late for the appointment will also have this failing if appointed. When 
interviewing the advertiser, do not assume a ‘‘don’t care” attitude, or 
give the impression that “you rally need not work at all, but the money 
would come in useful as pocket money.’’ An employer usually looks for an 
intelligent, ambitious, and reliable applicant; one who will take a great 
interest in the work, not only for the actual salary itself, but because it is 
realized that the business depends to some extent on one’s efforts. It is 
in most cases correct to say that, the more interest one takes in the business, 
the more interest the business takes in oneself. If the applicant is applying 
for her first post, it would be well to take along copies of certificates held 
in commercial subjects; but, if a previous position has been held, copies or 
originals of all testimonials should be taken. Another important point to 
remember is that the applicant should dress as neatly as possible. Avoid 
extravagance in dress as much as extravagance in manner. A simple dress 
in many cases speaks for reliability. It is impossible for a typist to work her 
best if, for example, she wears a bracelet which is continually rattling against 
the front of the typewriter. 

When the applicant has to reply to the advertisement by letter, the greatest 
care should be taken to present as good a case as possible. It must be re- 
membered that the advertiser has te come to a preliminary decision by a 
careful scrutiny of these letters, and he can, in very many instances, judge 
from the letters the characteristics of the applicant. 

First there is the question whether the letter should be written in the 
applicant’s handwriting, or typewritten (if a machine is available). The 
typed letter is preferable, seeing that the position advertised is that of 
typist, and the advertiser would then be able to judge the actual work pro- 
duced by the applicant. 

Needless to say, the composition of the letter should be carefully thought 
out. It should be as short as possible, whilst giving as much information 
as needful. The advertisement should be most carefully read, to ensure that 
your application will contain the exact information desired. If the advertise- 
ment mentions a certain age limit, mention your age in the letter ; if you have 
to state salary expected, and amount of experience, do not fail to include 
them. Mention your speeds in typewriting and shorthand, but do not over- 
estimate them, You may possibly be asked to take down a letter in short- 
hand and transcribe it on the typewriter, and to fail to live up to the speeds 
you stated would be fatal. Be business-like in your letter and do not include 
anything in it that does not have a direct bearing upon your qualifications, 
ability, and experience. 

Endeavour to write the whole of your application on one sheet of paper, 
which should be of very good quality. If you use the typewriter, see that 

€ type is clean; that the margins and paragraphs are equal; that the 
Spelling is correct, and that there are no erasures. 

e diagram indicates the best manner in setting out an application. It 
may, however, be modified to suit individual cases. 
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The reproduction on page 15 is a model letter of application, using a 
left margin of 15, single line spacing between lines, and double between 
paragraphs. Note that the signature should be written in full. 


DIAGRAM FOR A LETTER OF APPLICATION 
INDENTATIONS SHOWN IN NUMERALS 
DO 0 Oe at _____ Applicant’s 
55 address. 
Date. 


15 Advertiser’s 
20 name and 
25 : parte address. 


15 Salutation. 

20 Mention advert. 
and offer 
services. 

20 State age, 
experience, 
subjects and 

speeds in 
DOE 7 eee ~ shorthand and 
typewriting. 


Mention 
enclosure of 


testimonials. 


20 Suggest further 
particulars at 
interview. 


40 Subscription. 
45 


Signature. 


APPROVAL, MACHINE ON.—Typewriter companies will usually allow 
one of their machines to remain with prospective customers for a few days’ 
trial, providing, of course, they establish their bond fides. In this manner 
it is possible to put the machine to a practical test, as there are various points 
that may influence a decision in favour ofa particular machine. Itisalsoa good 
plan to make full inquiries from fellow operators or teachers as to the qualities 
and advantages of the different machines. (See also Hire of Typewriter.) 


ARABIC NUMERALS. (See Numerals.) 


ARC.—The name given to the semi-circular casting on which the typebars 
are pivoted. It is more commonly termed the “‘ segment.” 
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119 Blackman Terrace, 
Crouch End, N. 6. 


15th July, 193-. 


Box 456, 
"Daily Telegraph", 
Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 


Dear Sir, Appointment _as Shorthand-Typist. 


I beg to offer my services for the position of 
shorthand-typist advertised by you in to-day's DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. 


My age is 22 years. I was educated at the Crouch 
End High School, and then took a course of training as 
a shorthand-typist at the Crouch End School of Commerce. 


For the past three years I have been engaged as 
senior shorthand-typist at the Dixon Engineering Works, 
Dalston Road, Tottenham. I was fomerly employed for 
six months as a junior typist by the Furnishing Supply 
Company, High Road, Crouch End. 


My speed in Pitman's Shorthand is over 120 words a 
minute, and I am an accurate typist at 50 words a minute. 
I am well experienced with business correspondence, 
filing and office routine, and duplicating. 


Copies of testimonials from the training school and 
from my first employers are enclosed, and my present 
employers would no doubt answer any questions about me 
ee event of this application being favourably con- 
Sidered. 


I would be glad to attend for an interview, and 
would be prepared to give you-any further particulars 
you may require regarding my qualifications. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


2 Encl. 


_—— 
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THIS INDENTURE made the day of 
one thousand nine hundred and BETWEEN CHARLES JOHN 


MASTERS of 30 Manningham Avenue Bradford in the County of York- 
shire Inventor hereinafter called the party of the first part and 


THE MIDLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED of Hebden Bridge in the 

County of Yorkshire hereinafter called the party of the second part. 
WHEREAS His Gracious Majesty King George V. by Letters 

Patent under the seal of the Patent Office the short particulars 

of which Letters Patent are set out in the Schedule hereto did 


for himself his heirs and successors give and grant unto the 
said parties of the first and second parts their executors adminis- 
trators successors and assigns especial license full power sole 
privilege and authority to make use exercise and vend the said 
inventions mentioned in the Schedule hereto within the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and Isle of Man during the 
term of Fourteen Years from the day of the date of said Letters 
Patent respectively subject to the conditions in said Letters 
Patent respectively contained AND WHEREAS the said party of the 
first part has agreed with the said party of the second part to 
assign unto it all his share right title and interest of to and 
in the said inventions and Letters Patent. 

NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that in pursuance of said 
agreement and in consideration of the sum of £500. 0. 0 (Five 
hundred pounds) upon the execution of these presents to the said 
party of the first part paid by the party of the second part 
(the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged) he the said party of 
the first part as beneficial owner to the extent only of his 
share right title and interest therein DOTH HEREBY assign con- 
vey and release unto the said party of the second part its success- 
ors and assigns ALL that the one undivided half share or moiety 
of the said party of the first part and all other (if any) his 
share right title and interest of to and in the inventions Letters 
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Patent and premises hereinbefore mentioned and described in the 
Schedule hereto and all improvements of or additions to the said 
inventions and all extensions thereof and also all profit benefit 
commodity and advantage therefrom arising TO HOLD use and exer- 
cise and enjoy the same during all the residue of the term of said 
Letters Patent respectively. 

AND it is hereby declared and certified that the transaction 
hereby effected does not form part of a larger transaction or of a 
series of transactions in respect of which the amount or value or 
the aggregate amount or value of the consideration exceeds £500 
(Five hundred pounds). 

IN WITNESS whereof the said party of the first part has 
hereunto set his hand and seal and the said party of the second 
part has caused its common Seal to be hereunto affixed the day 
and year first above mentioned. 

SCHEDULE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 


Yo. Date. Title. 

19483. 19th January 19... "Improvements in or relati 
to tune bending machine a 

20379. 5th October 19, . "Improvements in or relating 


to combination grinding 
machines and the like. 


SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED 
by the said CHARLES JOHN 
- MASTERS in the presence of 


THE COMMON SEAL OF THE MIDLAND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
was affixed hereto in the ‘ 


presence of 
| Directors. 


Secretary. 
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ARMS, POSITION OF.—the position of the arms whilst typing is of import- 
ance to avoid unnecessary fatigue. The relation between the machine and 
operator’s chair should be such that the forearms slope slightly upwards 
when the fingers are in position on the keys. The arms should also hang 
naturally from the shoulder, with the elbows in towards the waist, but should 
not grip the waist, nor should they point outwards. Briefly, the arms should 
fall into a natural position. 


ARRANGEMENT, ORIGINALITY IN.—A good deal of originality in 
arranging different classes of work is possible, but not always desirable. So 
far as ordinary work is concerned, such as correspondence, invoicing, and 
other everyday productions, very little originality is necessary, as these are 
more or less standardized by common practice. 

Although not suppressing in any way one’s gift or liking for originality, 
it should be used discriminately and intelligently, and always with the 
consent of the head of the firm. 

In special cases, originality is productive of good effects, providing extrava- 
ganceis avoided. The standards as produced in this book, therefore, may be 
changed to suit individual taste when distinctiveness is a point to be 
considered. (See Display Work.) 


ARTISTIC WORK.—(Sce Ornamentation.) 


ASSIGNMENT.—A document in which the transfer of any rights or property 
is made. Itis typed on foolscap paper, with double-line spacing. The numbers 
at the head of the reproduction on pages 16 and 17 refer to the numbers on 
the scale at which to set the margin and tabulator stops. Recently a varia- 
tion has been made in the headings of these documents, and this is explained 
under Deeds. 


ASTERISK.—If not fitted to the machine, it may be written by striking the 


‘dash ”’ on the top of X, as:3®. It is used to indicate the omission of a 
number of words, or is placed at the end of a word or words to call attention 
to a note at the bottom of the paper. 


ATTESTATION.—Typists in legal offices are required to understand the 
various forms of attestation. Attestation is the act of bearing witness to the 
appending of a signature to a document. It is the signature only that is 
attested, and it is immaterial whether or not the witness to the signature 
knows anything of the nature or contents of the document to which the signa- 
ture is appended. Various forms of attestation will be seen in the legal docu- 
ments appearing in this dictionary. 


AUTHOR’S ABBREVIATIONS. (See Longhand Abbreviations.) 
AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER.—(Scee Electrical Machines.) 
AVERAGE WORDS IN TYPESCRIPT.—(Sce Estimating Typescript.) 
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B.—The principal abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


B/- -- Bag; bale Blk. .. Black 

Back .. Backwardation (Stock B.N. . Bank note 
Exchange) B/o. Brought over 

Bal. .. Balance B.o. i Branch office; buyer’s 

Bar. .. Barrel option 

B.B. .. Bill Book Bot. Bought; bottle 

B/D. . Bank draft B/P. Bill Payable 

B/d. .. Brought down B.P.B Bank Post Bill 

Bd. .. Bond; bound Bque. Barque 

Bdle. .. Bundle Br. -. British 

Bds. .. Boards—bound in boards | B/R. Bill Receivable 

B/E. .. Bill of Exchange B/R. Bordeaux or Rouen 

B/f. . Brought forward (grain trade) 

B.G. .. Birmingham gauge Brev. .. Breveté (patented) 

Bg. . Bag Brg. Brig 

B .. Bordeaux and Hamburg | Brit. .. British 
(grain trade) Brl. .. Barrel 

B’ham. Birmingham Bro. .. Brother 

B’head. Birkenhead Brot. oy Brt. Brought 

DHE. Brake horse-power B.S. .. Balance sheet 

Bk. -. Bank; book; back- B/S. .. Bill of Sale 
wardation B/s. Bags; bales 

Bkg. .. Banking Bsh. or Bus. Bushel 

Bkpt. .. Bankrupt Bt. -. Bought 

Bkt. .. Basket B.T.U... Board of Trade unit 

Bl. +» Bale; barrel B.W.G. Birmingham wire gauge 

B/L. .. Bill of Lading Bx. os Bok: 


BACK SPACER.—This is usually operated by means of a key situated on 
the keyboard. It is a time-saving device and it should be used on every 
needful occasion. The back spacer is chiefly useful as follows— 

1. To go back one or two spaces to reprint a letter which has been struck 
too lightly. In cases where it is necessary to go back, say, five or more spaces, 
it would be a waste of time to use the back spacer, which operates only one 
Space at a time; it is quicker to push back the carriage, and locate the spot 
by means of the pointer or indicator. 

2. In connection with the tabulator not fitted with decimal keys, when 

ge and small numbers are being written in thesamecolumns. For example, 
in writing the numbers 


5439, 19, 692, 8, 468, 2478, 5, 


immediately under one another, the tabulator stop should be placed for the 
unit figure, and in typing the first number (which consists of four figures) 
depress the tabulator key, and then the back spacer three times, and type the 
Number. The next number of two figures will require only one back space 


from the position of the tabulator stop, and this will place the ‘1 under the 
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tens, and 9 under the units. The next number of three figures will require 
two back spaces, and so on. If it so happens that the majority of the num- 
bers contain five or more figures, it would be quicker to place the tabulator 


stop for the first figure (in the case of 57, 986 the stop would be placed 


for the 5), and when smaller numbers occur use the space-bar in order to 
place hundreds under hundreds, tens under tens, etc. For the writing of 
pounds, shillings and pence, it is advisable to place the stop for the units 
of pounds, or the thousands of pounds as the case may be, and not for the 
shillings or pence column, unless, of course, the numbers to be written are 
mostly of shillings and pence. 

3. In cases where combinations have to be printed in one space, such as 
the colon and dash to represent the division mark +, and accented letters 
where the accent key is not fitted as a dead key. 

4. If an error has been made, such as the writing of 


we will place them in corect order 
it will be necessary to erase the letters OF € and to type in their place the 


four letters OFC. This can be done by using the back spacer to move 
the carriage half spaces; by depressing it slightly and holding whilst typing, as 


correct. It is better to attempt to write four letters in three spaces, 
than to write two letters in one space, as the result is much neater. 


Note.—The back spacer key should be fully depressed and not “hit” 
down in the same way as a character key. If the back space mechanism 
“‘jumps’’—i.e. causes the carriage to go back more than one space at a 
time, send for a mechanic and have the mechanism adjusted. 

(See also Manipulation of Back-space.) 


BACKING SHEET. —A sheet of stout paper, such as a manila paper, should 
be placed behind the sheet of typewriting paper in all cases where no copies 
are being taken. This protects the paper cylinder and prevents the type from 
making small holes in the cylinder. In the case of worn cylinders the backing 
sheet counteracts any unevenness and aids in securing good type impressions. 
An alternative to the backing sheet is to insert two or three additional sheets 
of typewriting paper with each top sheet. (See also Bottom of Paper.) 


BACKWARD FEED,—the paper may be fed backward and forward, 
although many typists are of opinion that a typewriter will not feed back- 
ward quite as well as forward. This is no doubt due to certain slight 
defects which can be easily altered, and is fully described under Paper Feed. 
To test the paper feed backward and forward, type a few words at the top 
of a sheet of paper and turn forward to within an inch of the bottom, then 
turn backward to the words already written and type each letter over 
again. If the feed is correct, no trace of being written over twice will be 
- visible, but, if it is incorrect, there will be a double impression. 


BALANCE SHEET.—Typists in accountants’ offices must be fully 
familiar with the preparation of typewritten balance sheets, and in view of 
their complicated matter they afford excellent practice for the advanced 
typewriting student. A balance sheet should be typed on a brief machine 
(with a carriage not less than 16” in length), and on briet or double icolscap 
paper. It may be typed on an ordinary foolscap machine by typing the 
liabilities side on one sheet, and the assets side on another sheet, but the 
difficulty here is to get the totals in line with one another when the sheets 
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are placed side by side. It would not do to have the total on the liabilities 
side half way down the sheet, and the assets total on the other side about 
three-quarters down. Their positions must coincide. The reproduction on 
pages 22 and 23 shows this arrangement. The position of the margin and 
tabulator stops are indicated by the scale numbers at the head of the paper. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 193- 


Liabilities Assets 
Sundry I 
Creditors. . -!Cash in hand jj 
Capital Cash at Bank 
Accounts --. 

A-lst Jan.193-; Sundry 
Add Share of Debtors 
Profit - Less Bad 
Debts Re- 
serve 
Less Drawings 
Stock ... 
Belst Jan.193- Work in Pro- 


Add Share of 
Profit --. 


gress . 
Loose Tools 
Furniture and 
Fixtures. . 
Less Depre- 
elation. . 


Less Drawings 


Leasehold 

Buildings . 
Less Depre- 
ciation. . 


Plant and 

Machinery . 
Less Depre- 
ciation. . 


Unexpired 
Rates 

Unexpired 
Insurance 


In some cases the whole of the balance sheet may be typed on one quarto or 
foolscap sheet. An instance of this is given in the example above. 

The important points to bear in mind are that the headings must be on 
level lines ; the items must begin at the same line point, and the totals must 
be on the same level. When using two separate sheets of paper it is wise to 
type the longer side first. 


BALL RACES.—The majority of typewriter carriages of modern design 
Tun on steel balls or rollers, the diameter of which is about }” or 3%”. The 
ball or roller races should be kept clean and free from dust, particularly 
eraser dust, as grit of any kind prevents the carriage from running smoothly, 
and makes the machine work sluggishly. Any dust which may be found in 
the races should be removed with a cleaning brush, and the grooves should 
afterwards be rubbed with an oiled cloth. Do not use oil too freely on the 
faces, as this only tends to make the dust adhere to the sides of the groove. 
Tf it is noticed that the carriage sounds or feels “lumpy” when running it 
backward and forward, it is due either to grit in the grooves of the races 
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Liabilities. 
Bills Payable Sas Sc 
Loan (T Bayes) we. eas 
Sundry Oreditors 
less Discount Reserve 

Outstanding Expenses 
Senet Accounts — 

Marshman, Ist Jan. ... Sas 


Add Interest . dae 
Add Share of Profit... eee 


less Drawings 


A Shepherd, lst Jan. ... ae 
Add Interest a8 
Add Share of Profit... sees 


less Drawings dee 
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10 


Tnvestnen 


$350°Conaols @ 87 aoe die a 
Bills Receivable 33% Sale 
ndry Debtors ose S55 
is Bad Debts Reserve... ove 
less Discount Reserve ... eae 


will 
less written off 


ed Values of Insurance, 
peeve Rent, and 7 
oscriptions Tee 
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or to one or more of the balls having flats worn on them through prolonged 
use. The only remedy is to have the worn balls replaced. 

If the carriage is found to be shaky, the races will require to be adjusted, 
for which purpose screws are usually provided. This adjustment, however, 
should be done by a mechanic, otherwise the carriage may jamb by reason 
of the races being too tight. 


BAND, CARRIAGE.—This is sometimes termed the “‘ draw band,” and is 
the band, cord, or strip of steel which is fixed to the mainspring drum to 
draw the carriage along its travel. This drum is usually placed at the rear 
of the machine to the left, and the band winds round the outside of the 
drum and is fixed to the carriage on the right. If it is necessary to remove 
the end of the band from the carriage when removing the carriage, it should 
be held firmly and placed on the stud or hook provided for the purpose of 
holding the band when detached from the carriage. If it is allowed 
to run back quickly, the band may become twisted or the mainspring 
inside the drum may break. (See Mainspring.) 


BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER.—Type of Machine. The new No. 18 Model 
Bar-Lock is a front-stroke typebar machine, with a single segment shift of 


iF BAR LOCK 
—————— 


forty-five keys, writing ninety characters. The writing is in full sight, there 
being no obstructions of any kind to cover even a single type of the writing. 
It is British made and of standard design, and it is claimed that, it combines 
all known features and devices used on modern typewriters, in addition to 
many new features. 

Construction. The machine is built of the best possible materials, all the 
steel being made by Sheffield steel works, and all parts which are subjected 
to strain or wear are hardened and tempered to give long life and extreme 
lightness. The design is essentially British—clean, simple, and the embodi- 
ment of great strength. 

Appearance. The machine is unique in appearance. The clean, flowing, 
stream-like lines of the base are obtained only by careful design of a one- 
Piece casting of extreme rigidity. There is an absence of the usual mechanisms 
visible, which allows the machine to be kept in perfect order with little 
trouble. All the inner mechanisms are copper-oxidized, and the exterior 
parts nickelled to prevent deterioration. 
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Keyboard. The arrangement is standard, and, in addition, the period and 
comma are on both upper and lower case. All the figures from 1 to 0 are on 
lower case, this being done by adding six extra type, making ninety in all. 
There is a shift key and also a shift-lock key on each side of the keyboard, 
and the back-space, margin release, and column keys are placed to the rear 
of the type keyboard to prevent any confusion. 

Carriage. The carriage is mounted on sixteen ball-bearings, spaced apart 
in a special separator, and it is very rigid, easy running, and almost friction- 
less. The carriage can be instantly removed by depressing two latches— 
there being no mainspring or escapement to interfere with the removal, as 
these mechanisms are fitted as a unit with each carriage. Six lengths of 
carriages are made, from 11” to 28’, any of which may be fitted to any 
machine ; and, as the typebars are moved for printing capitals, etc., the long 
carriages do not increase the tension of the shift operation. 

Platen and Paper Feed. The platen and feed are instantly removable, and 
interchangeable. The feed consists of three rubber rolls and a frame which 
is pivoted in a ball and socket joint, thus giving equal tension on each roller, 
no matter the number of sheets inserted. The paper can be released by 
levers placed on both sides of the carriage, and the slidable paper guides 
allow the writing to be made at the extreme top or bottom of the paper. 
These guides cannot injure the type, as they automatically move along as 
they approach the writing point. 

Line Space. The simultaneous return of the carriage and the line spacing 
is effected by the line-space lever at the left, just above the keyboard. Three 
line spaces are provided by setting the gauge. Two methods of writing on 
ruled lines or for variable line spacing are provided, one by depressing the 
platen clutch knob, and the other by twisting the ratchet detent sleeve. 
By the aid of these two devices, any correction or paper adjustment can be 
made. 

Eseapement. The 20-teeth escapement wheel, with bevelled dog and 
ratchet clutch, is capable of a greater speed than that of the fastest operator, 
and is so designed that the carriage tension returns the typebars to 
their normal position, thus assisting sluggish operators to become more 
efficient. 

Ribbon. The spools fitted on each side are interchangeable and instantly 
removable. The automatic reversal of the ribbon is effected by a patented 
device, which does not rely upon springs or amount of ribbon, but upon the 
depression of the keys. A bi-chrome ribbon is switched over by a control 
lever placed near the keys, the centre position rendering the ribbon inoperative 
for stencil work. 

Margin Stops. The margin stops are placed behind the paper table, and 
can be adjusted to the paper without any reference to scales. These stops 
run on steel balls and respond immediately to the slightest touch. The right- 
hand stop controls the keyboard lock and the alarm bell which rings eight 
spaces before the keys lock. The margin release and keyboard lock-release key 
is provided near the keyboard. 

Column Selector and Decimal Tabulator. All Model 18 Bar-locks are fitted 
with an inbuilt 10 key tabulator as standard. The design is simple, straight- 
forward, and reliable in operation. This is a standard feature of the machine 
and is included at no extra cost. The mechanism of the tabulator is entirely 
separate and self-contained, therefore, it does not in any way reduce the 
machine’s efficiency for ordinary correspondence. 

Typebars and Key Action. The hardened steel typebars are pivoted in 
the segment by a curved pivot wire and accurately cut slots, which, in con- 
junction with a hardened typebar lock, hold the type rigid during the instant 
of printing. The key-levers are remarkably short and rigid, and connect to 
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the vertical sub-levers with spring links. The patented features of this 
mechanism give the touch a light and responsive feeling, and produce perfect 
writing. 

Back Space. A key to the left of the keyboard moves the carriage back 
one space for correction. 

Billing and Invoicing. The standard Bar-lock Model 18 may be used for 
billing and invoicing, but to convert the machine into a complete billing 
machine it can be supplied with what is known as a rapid feed, and a 10 key 
key-set rack complete with stops. A carriage complete with fast speed and 
10 key key-set rack can be obtained, this carriage being interchangeable with 
the ordinary correspondence carriage. 

Card Holder. The card and envelope holder, combined with a permanent 
line finder and pointer, will hold any card or envelope of reasonable thick- 
ness at the extreme top or bottom, without the use of the usual paper fingers. 
Rapid envelope-addressing is a feature of the device. 

Three-bank Model. The Bar-lock Company also market a three-bank 
portable typewriter—the Bar-Let. This machine has an 8-in. writing line 
and a standard three-bank keyboard. It is provided with a travelling case 
fitted with stationery container and cleaning utensils. The weight is 84 lb. 


BAR, TYPE.—(See Typebar.) 


BAR, UNIVERSAL.—This is a bar actuated by each key or typebar. 
It operates the spacing dogs (to make the carriage jump one space), and 
the ribbon vibrator. If any of the keys do not make the carriage move 
one space when struck, the portion of the key-lever or typebar which touches 
the universal bar requires adjustment. It is called a ‘“‘universal’”’ bar 
because all the keys or bars operate it for the spacing of the carriage and the 
ribbon movement. 


BARREL SPRING.—(See Band, Carriage, and Mainspring.) 


BASE BOARD.—It is not customary nowadays to supply base boards with 
typewriters. They are essential, however, if metal covers are required instead 
of the more general rubber or cloth covers. The base board of the cover for 
the machine should always be removed from underneath the typewriter when 
operating, as it is liable to make the machine noisy in action. It is used only 
when the machine is being carried any distance, and in this event the machine 
should be securely fastened to the board by means of the clamps or screws 
provided for this purpose. 


BASKET, TYPE.—(See Type Basket.) 


BEGINNERS.—Where beginners have to use a machine with which they are 
unfamiliar, it is as well to call at the offices of the company irom which the 
machine was purchased, and get instruction on the use of the different devices 
on the machine. The different typewriter companies are always pleased 
to do this free of charge, but, of course, this does not mean that a series of 
lessons on typewriting will be given. It will be a brief description of the 
machine and how tu operate the various devices, such as the line space, 
the setting of the tabulator stops, how to fix a new ribbon, etc. 

Beginners are then advised to take a series of lessons at a recognized com- 
mercial school. By jogging along without proper instruction they are liable 
to acquire bad habits, which cannot be easily eradicated. If, however, it is 
not convenient to take lessons, a good book of instruction should be pur- 
chased—Pitman’s Typewriter Manual, or other instruction books published 
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by Pitman’s—and each exercise and instruction should be strictly followed 
and carried out to the very letter. 

The student should first get a general idea of the main parts of the machine 
—i.e. the framework, the keyboard, the carriage—then secure an under- 
standing of the key movement and the carriage movement, and know how 
to set the margin stops and return the carriage. Following this, the whole 
of the time should be spent upon mastering the keyboard by the “Touch” 
method. No attempt should be made to proceed to general typewriting work 
until this has been done. When the ability to copy ordinary printed matter 
at from 40 to 50 words a minute, accurately, has been acquired, the student 
is well equipped to begin practising the remaining work of a typist, such as 
correspondence, display work, tabulating, etc. 


BELL TRIP.—This refers to the small metal projection which is brought 
into contact with the carriage or margin stop. (See Bell, Warning.) 


BELL, WARNING.—This bell is caused to sound by the adjustment of the 
right-hand margin stop, which connects with the “bell trip.’’ Its purpose is 
to indicate that the end of a line is being approached, and the word being 
written should be either completed, or divided by a hyphen if it is a lengthy 
word, and the next line commenced. On most machines this device is arranged 
so that the keys lock and cannot be depressed when the carriage has travelled 
so many spaces (generally seven spaces) after the bell has rung. (See 


Keyboard Lock.) 


BENZINE.—When the type of the machine becomes-very dirty and covered 
with ink from a thick ribbon, and cannot be thoroughly cleaned with a type 
brush, a few drops of benzine should be poured on the brush. This cleans 
away all the ink and dirt, and evaporates in a short time. Care must be 
taken not to stain the typebars with the ink, and to cover over with dusters 
the keyboard and other parts of the machine to prevent them from becoming 
stained with the ink. Benzine is also used for cleaning the silk sheet which 
is used in stencil cutting, which becomes greasy after much use. (See 


Cleaning Type.) 


BENZOLINE (or Petrol).—This is used for cleaning a typewriter which is 
greasy and dirty with eraser and other dust. Before attempting to clean 
the machine, several parts should be removed from the machine. The 
platen and feed rolls should be either removed or covered over so that they 
will be protected from the benzoline. The ribbon should be taken out, 
and the keys covered over. As many parts as can be readily detached 
from the machine should be removed and cleaned separately. The other 
parts can then be cleaned more effectively. Ifa little typewriter oil is mixed 
with the benzoline, it will act as a lubricant for the parts, as the benzoline 
will gradually evaporate and leave a film of oil on all the parts. A cleaning 
brush should be used for cleaning the machine, and a fair quantity of benzo- 
line used. Where the dust is fairly loose in the machine, a large amount 
of it may be removed first of all with a pair of small bellows, or cycle pump, 
blowing the dust through the machine. Afterwards the machine can be 
Cleaned with benzoline or petrol. On no account use paraffin, as it does 
not clean so well, nor does it evaporate, but it leaves the machine with a 
disagreeable smell for some time afterwards. Finally, do not allow the 

enzoline to soak in to parts made of leather, rubber, etc. Benzineis purified 
benzoline, and is much more expensive. 
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BIBLE REFERENCES.—References to the Bible should be typed thus— 


Genk. ci. 0 
AACR LOMAS 1.355 
2 Kings ii. 4 


It will be noticed that an initial capital letter is given for the books and 
a small Roman numeral is used for the chapter number. Arabic numerals 
indicate the number of book and verse. 


BI-CHROME RIBBONS.—Bi-chrome or two-colour ribbons are made 
in several combinations, such as: red and purple, red and blue, red and black 
black record and blue or purple copying. These are obtainable in either 
record or copying, or both, and a very common combination is black record 
and purple copying. This ribbon is mostly used in legal offices, so that 
legal documents can be typed in black record (which is a permanent colour) 
and letters in purple copying (for letter-press copying). This avoids the 
constant changing of ribbons, as a typist may be called upon to type a letter 
just after typing a document. These ribbons, however, cannot be called 
economical, as it is rarely that the amount of work done in one colour exactly 
equals the amount of work done in the other colour, with the result that one 
side becomes worn out before the other. Still, in legal offices it is more 
economical to use bi-chrome ribbons than to waste a great deal of time in 
changing—and changing ribbons is not in every case a clean operation. 
With regard to red and black, purple or blue ribbons, it is not economical 
to use these colours unless a good deal of red printing is required. Usually 
the red is used for credits on an invoice; to distinguish totals on an esti- 
mate or specification, or to emphasize a word or words in a letter. A much 
better plan where red is absolutely necessary is to cut up small pieces of 
red copying carbon paper, say about 14” wide and 3” long. One piece is 
inserted between the paper and the ribbon so that the type strike through 
the ribbon on to the carbon. Of course the inked side of the carbon should 
face the paper. This idea may be carried further if desirable. For example, 
if a letter or other document, which has several headings, is being typed, 
each sub-heading may be typed in a different colour, blue, red, green, black 
and brown, and the letter typed with a purple ribbon. The effect is very 
striking, as the reader’s eye is at once attracted by the different colours. 

In fitting on a bi-chrome ribbon the side that will have the most work, say 
the purple side of a red and purple ribbon, should be placed uppermost, or 
nearest to the writing line so that it is in use when the ribbon switch is in 
the normal position. 


BI-CHROME (OR RIBBON) SWITCH.—This varies on different machines, 
but it usually consists of a small lever or two keys. An indicator shows where 
to place the lever, and the keys are usually coloured red and black, so that 
by depressing the red key the red portion of the ribbon will come into opera- 
tion. It will be noticed that the ribbon carrier or vibrator moves a greater 
distance when the bottom colour is in action than when the top colour is 
in action. If the colours mix, that is, if the type impression shows that the 
bottom is a different colour to the top, it is evident that the ribbon “ throw ” 
requires adjustment. If the ribbon carrier throws too far when typing on 
the top colour the result will be that the bottom of each type would print 
in the other colour, and vice versd. It is rather a difficult matter to adjust 
the ribbon throw, and a mechanic should be called in if the defect is apparent. 
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BILL OF QUANTITIES.—This is a document prepared in order to obtain 
prices or tenders for building. It is a complete summary of the work to be 
done, more or less accurately measured up in all its separate details, and 
carefully described and analysed. Its compilation is a task of great importance, 


BILL OF UANTITIES of WORK to be per- 


formed in the erection of new buildings at the junction of 


Sackville Road and West. Parade, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


EXCAVATOR AND BRICKLAYER 


isup.| Remove top soil 6 ins. deep, wheel, 
fill, and cart away . . «© « 


cube| Excavate to surface, trenches, thro 
out, return, fill in, and ram 
eround foundations ee eich ye 


Do., and wheel and fill and cart 
OWOT ran eee. een er fiw, e! 


Concrete (as described) in trenches 


Reduced brickwork in mortar 
Half brick wall in cement 
Rough cutting . . + « 
Damp-proof course . . + 
Labour to beam filling 


Rake out and point in cement to 
lead flashings . -« +« + « « 


Do., to stepped do. aA cise? 6 
Ends of timbers cut and pinned . 
Extra labour, waste and cement to 
relieving arches, 1 B x 1 B, and 
average 5 ft. 10 ins. girt. . 
Window frames bedded and pointed in 


cement and hair mortar; the sills 
bedded in white lead. . «© «+ « 


Carried to Summary 


for it is by means of the Bill of Quantities that the builders are able to make 
an accurate estimate of the proposed work. 

The preparation of the Rill is strictly the work of a surveyor, who takes 
the architect’s plans, abstracts the measurements of the proposed work, and 
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expresses these in terms of measurement, at the same time describing the 
individual jobs and the material involved in their completion. 

Generally the Bill of Quantities is typed upon a ruled foolscap form, but it 
is frequently typed on plain foolscap paper and ruled up afterwards by the 
typist. It will be seen from the example on page 29 that the ruling com- 
prises four narrow columns at the left of the foolscap sheet, and single money 
columns at the right of the sheet, with a narrow column immediately pre- 
ceding the money columns, leaving a wide column in the middle of the sheet. 

The first three columns at the left of the sheet are intended for measurement 
figures. In the form itself it is umnecessary to insert any headings. The 
measurements may be ‘‘ Yards, Feet, and Inches,” or any other series; and 
the measurements are indicated throughout the copy, whenever there is a 
change. The fourth column is used for describing the nature of the measure- 
ments, i.e. superficial, cubic, etc. The fifth column is occupied by the des- 
cription of the various items; the sixth is intended for the “rate” at which 
the item is priced, just as in the case of invoices, and the money columns are, 
of course, for the prices. 

The Bill of Quantities for a big works would be prepared so that a new 
sheet is begun for each separate trade; the total of each separate trade is 
then carried forward to a final sheet. The name of each trade would appear 
at the head of the form, as shown in the illustration ; the final sheet would bear 
the word ‘“‘Summary.” In smaller jobs, the Bill of Quantities would be an 
uninterrupted document, the names of the trades appearing as headings, 
centred in the description column. 


BILLING.—This is an American term for invoicing and refers to all kinds 
of invoicing done on the typewriter. 


BILLING MACHINES.—(See Book-keeping Machines.) 


BINDING TYPESCRIPTS.—Typists engaged on the preparation of type- 
scripts are sometimes in doubt regarding the best procedure for binding the 
complete work. It is not always desirable to resort to elaborate taping or 
ribbon threading, and a suitable method is merely to fasten the sheets together 
at the top left-hand corner with a large brass fastener or a single piece of tape. 
It is, however, a great advantage to include at the top and bottom of the 
complete work a sheet of stiff paper, as this will prevent the first and last 
sheets being spoilt and the complete typescript will remain flat. 


BLANK KEYBOARD.—The keyboard of any typewriter may be easily 
converted into a blank keyboard by fitting over the ordinary keys caps or 
covers made of black or white celluloid, which may be purchased at the 
different typewriter companies. Another plan would be to have the letters 
removed from the keys (providing the keys are of the metal rim kind), and 
replaced with blank discs. 

The idea of a blank keyboard is to help students to become touch 
typists, by preventing them from seeing the letters on the keys. It is said 
by some teachers, however, that blank keys are of no use, inasmuch as the 
student can locate the keys by sight if the arrangement of the letters is 
familiar. One plan adopted by teachers is to place a cover over the key- 
board, but away from the keys so that the student can operate them but 
cannot see the keys. Against this is the argument that these methods do not 
directly aid in the real mental training necessary to avoid looking at the 
machine. In learning touch typewriting the student must acquire the habit 
of looking at the “‘copy’”’ without interruptions of any kind, and any tendency 
on the student’s part to look away from the ‘“‘copy”’ can be overcome naturally, 
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BLIND TYPISTS.—Perfectly satisfactory typewritten work is performed 
by blind operators, and their appointment as typists on the staff of various 
authorities is evidence of the excellent work which they are able to produce. 
Blind operators usually type accurately and at high rates of speed—which 
proves the superiority of the “touch” method over the “sight” method. 

The system of Braille shorthand which is also employed enables the scope 
of their activities to be very considerably extended, and with the employment 


(National Institute for the Blind) 


Serceant A. M. NicHoLts (BLIND) TyPEWRITING WITH 
ARTIFICIAL HANDS 


of the Stainsby-Wayne Braille Shorthand Machine, supplied by the National 
Institute for the Blind, a speed of 140 words a minute can be secured. 


BOOK-KEEPING MACHINES.—One of the outstanding developments of 
the typewriter is its adaptation to the requirements of the book-keeper and 
the accountant. In modern businesses of sufficient size to justify it practically 
the whole of the work associated with the keeping of accounts, from the 
Preparation of the invoice to the posting and balancing of the ledgers, is done 
by machinery—the basis of which is the typewriter. 

A detailed description of the various machines on the market would be too 
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lengthy and involved for inclusion in these pages, but, in general, the average 
machine comprises primarily three main units, viz.— 


1. The ordinary typewriter. 
2. Tabulating mechanism. 
3. Adding and subtracting mechanism. 


With this basis, the machine can be fitted with devices which render it 
capable of meeting the requirements of any system of accountancy in use 
in the office. 

These machines are operated by electricity: they differ in some respects, 
just as the ordinary correspondence models differ. Taking the Underwood 
Book-keeping Machine as an example, however, the machine has a keyboard 
identical with the correspondence model keyboard. The three rows of alphabet 
keys are available for the writing of account headings and other descriptive 
matter: the figure keys (one to nine, and the cipher) in the top row, however, 
are not merely figure keys—they operate the adding mechanism, or, if a 
special key is depressed, they operate the subtracting mechanism. 

From this point, the machine begins to depart from the ordinary type- 
writer, and to become considerably augmented in the way of attachments. 

Ten tabulator keys are at the base of the machine, in front of the space bar. 
These keys, identical with the Decimal Tabulator machine, operate the 
carriage so that it is instantly moved to the exact position of any column on the 
paper, the position being, of course, pre-determined. Thus, if the following 
were required to be typed— 

20 | — | 10 | 14 

14°) 19°) 2 | 11 
it would be necessary to press the stop for the ‘‘tens of pounds’’ in the first 
column and then to operate the figure keys. Not only would these figures 
appear in their correct columns, however, but the machine would have totalled 
each column, and the total of each column would appear on the machine 
(not on the paper). 

In front of the tabulator keys are the Visible Registers, and, according to 
the number of columns for which the calculating mechanism is fitted, here 
will be seen the results of the transactions in each column appearing in clear 
figures as the work proceeds. 

Keys are provided for using the adding mechanism without printing, and 
for using the printing mechanism without adding; for typing the credit 
balance in red; for testing the accuracy of totals; and for eliminating errors 
in the adding. There is an indicator to show if the machine is correctly set 
for colour and for the desired calculation. Finally, the carriage returns 
automatically on reaching a set point of the line, without any operation by 
the typist; or, if required the carriage can be caused to return automatically 
on the depression of a key. 

A Continuous Proof Record device can be attached: this is a proof sheet 
in the form of a continuous strip, which unrolls as the paper cylinder is turned. 
On it appears, through a carbon, every item that has been typed on the 
statements of ledger sheets, thus providing an accurate record of the day’s 
transactions. 


16"|"9 
11} 41 


BORDERS,—Ornamental borders are used only for such work as concert 
programmes, menus, and similar typewritten matter. Simplicity is the 
keynote to ornamental work, as extravagant borders detract the reader 
from the writing, and this in almost every case is not desirable. 

For example, the hyphen and colon if typed alternately, make a simple 
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border without any trouble, but if the hyphen and quotation marks were 
used it would necessitate turning forward the platen a little in order to 

Jace the quotation marks in line with the hyphen. It is obvious, therefore, 
that characters should be chosen which line up without any juggling of the 
platen or carriage. It is possible, of course, to make all kinds of elaborate 
borders, or even to draw pictures on the machine, but the time taken to 
execute these is seldom justified. (See Ornamentation.) 


BOTTOM OF PAPER.—Most modern machines provide for the accurate 
typing of a line to the extreme edges. It is desirable that a typist should be 
able to determine easily when the bottom of the paper is being approached, 
in order to avoid writing too near to the bottom, or, in the case of older 
machines, to prevent an irregular line due to the paper being inadequately 

ipped. 
any devices have been brought out, such as electrical and bell warning 
attachments. These only complicate the machine, and do not always act 
when required. The method of determining the position of the bottom 
of the paper, when near to the bottom, varies according to the machine used. 
By using a printed backing sheet, it is quite easy to see when the bottom of 
the paper is being approached. This is due to the fact that the backing sheet 
is much wider than the letter paper, and that on the extreme margins there 
are red signals for indicating the bottom of the letter paper. The signals are 
set for 10$in., 1lin., and 13in. paper. (See Backing Sheet.) 


BRACE.—The sign used by printers for linking up two or more lines. In 
typewriting the continuous bracket sign is used. (See Brackets.) ; 


BRACKETS.—The bracket (or parenthesis) signs are used to indicate that 
the words they enclose are of an explanatory character, such as— 


We will ask our London representative 
(Mr. C. Bates) to call and see you, if 
possible, on Wednesday, the 21st inst. 


They are used in writing amounts where extreme accuracy is required, as— 


For the sum of £254. 10. 0. (Two 
hundred and fifty-four pounds ten 
shillings. ) 


The signs are also used to connect two or more lines of typewritten matter, 
as will be seen in the items under Agenda. 

In tabular matter certain sections of figures are sometimes bracketed, to 
distinguish their explanatory nature. 

Note that no space is made after the left bracket or before the right bracket, 
and one space is made after the right bracket, except when a punctuation 
mark follows. 


BRAKE.—This refers to the tabulator brake, which is a frictional device 
to prevent the carriage from hitting the tabulator stop too hard. This 
brake comes into action only when the tabulator key is depressed, and all 
modern machines are fitted with it to prevent undue strain being put on the 
Carriage and the tabulator parts. 
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BRANCH COMMUNICATIONS.—(See Departmental Letteis.) 
BREVE.—The mark placed over a vowel to indicate that it is short. 


BRIEF.—This document contains a short account of a client’s case and is 
prepared by a solicitor for the use of counsel. It should be typed on brief 
paper (13” x 16”), with treble or double line spacing, according to size. The 
margin should be set at 30 on the scale, and the indentations at 40. The 
names of the plaintiff and defendant should be centred, allowing for the 30 
margin. This is also the case for the words 


BRIEF FOR THE DEFENDANT. 


etc. 
The words, 
IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, 
3 KING'S BENCH DIVISION, 
an 


BETWEEN, 


must be typed in all-capitals, with one space between each letter and three 
between each word, and underlined. 


Plaintiff 
and 
Defendant, 


should be typed in smalls with initial capitals, and may be spaced out if 
desired. 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 19.. F. No. 986. 
KING'S BENCH DIVISION. 
BETWEEN JOHN EDGAR LINNET Plaintiff 
and 
WILLIAM ALFRED HOPE Befendant. 


BRIEF FOR THE DEFENDANT. 
on Plaintiff’s Summons to refer. 


Counsel will recollect that in the action of Hope against 
Linnet the defendant was ordered by the Judge in Chambers to 


This example shows only the general arrangement, and is not an exact 
reproduction of the typewritten brief. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE TYPEWRITER. Construction.—This machine is manu- 
factured entirely at the engineering works of George Salter & Co., Ltd., West 
Bromwich. British capital, British material, and British workmen only are 
employed in its construction. 

T'ypebar. The acceleration of the typebar movement ensures perfect clear- 
ance of the type, so that clashing is almost unknown. 

Tabulator. The patented tabulator movement obviates allrisk of damaging 
the escapement, for a single touch of the tabulator key (the same as touching 
a letter key) locks the escapement out of action until the carriage has travelled 
to the tabulator stop required. Perfect accuracy in tabulator work is obtained 


without the delay of holding the tabulator key down until the movement is 
completed. 

Keyboard. The machine has 44 keys giving 88 characters, a distinct ad- 
vantage where foreign accents or special signs are required. 

Ribbon. A 9/16 in. ribbon in conjunction with a substantial and carefully 
designed ribbon movement ensures absolute accuracy when a two-coloured 
ribbon is used. 

Dust Shields. The working parts are carefully protected by dust shields 
to ensure lasting durability. 


_ BRITISH MACHINES.—The typewriters manufactured in this country 
include the Barlock, the British Empire, and the Imperial. 


BRUSH or ROLLER CLEANING.—(Sce Cleaning Type.) 
BRUSH, TYPE.—(See Cleaning Type.) 


BUILDERS’ SPF CIFICATIONS.—(See Specification.) 
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BULLETIN TYPE.—This is a large type, measuring six letters to the inch, 
and is used for notices, parcel labels, etc. 


BUSINESS LETTERS.—(See Correspondence, Commercial.) 


BUTTON.—This is a name given to certain “push” levers, such as the 
variable space button. 


C 


€.—Abbreviations in common use beginning with this letter are— 


C/- a 
Cs as 
as 
Ca. C 
Cap. : 
Capt. 
(Cash. .. 
Cat. : 
cB. : 
Cc. 
C.D. 
Bid. .. 
Bea's. 
C. and D. 
CE. 4 
Cent. .. 
Gert. . 
C. and F. 
C/f. ae 
Cert. Inv. 
Gs, ote 
att). 
no. 5. 
Cg. <e 
ieee, 
C.H. 
Ch. ae 
aq fwd 
h. ppd 
CI. “i Gc 
Cie ae 
aa 
Cif. & c. 
Cit. & i. 


Cii.f.c. & i. 


Ck. 
el. 


Case; currency ; coupon 

Cents. 

Capital account; close 
annealed; commercial 
agent 

Cases 

Capital; capttulum 
(chapter) 

Captain 

Cashier 

Catalogue 

Cash Book 

Continuation clause 

Commercial Dock 
Carried down 

Cum dividendo (with 
dividend) 

Collection and delivery 

Civil engineer 
Centum (100); centime ; 
centigrade 

Certificate 

Cost and freight 

Carried forward 

Certified Invoice 

Conferatuy (compare) 

Cost, freight and insur- 
ance 
Coast for orders (char- 
tering) 

Centigramme 

Carriage 

Custom House 

Chapter 

Charges torward 

Charges prepaid 

Channel Isles 

Compagnie (French— 
company) 

Cost, insurance, 
freight 

Cost, insurance, freight 
and commission 

Cost, insurance, freight 
and interest 

Cost, insurance, freight, 
commission, and inter- 
est 

Cask 

Centilitre 


and 
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age 


Cleared (goods, shipping) 

Centimetre 

Call of more (Stock 
Exchange) 

Commercial 

Credit note; 
ment note; 
note 

Company 

Compte ouvert (open 
account) 

Cash order (banking) 

Care of; Carried over 

Cash on delivery 

Collector 

Commercial ; 
sion 

Contra (against) 

Contra credit 

Consular Invoice 

Consolidated Annuities 
(Government Stock) 

Contract 

Containing 

Company 

Charter Party; Custom 
of ports 

Company’s Risk 

Credit; creditor 

Cloth, on rollers, and 
varnished (maps, etc.) 

Colliery screened (coal 
trade) 

Civil Service 

Cases 

Cask 

Californian terms (grain 
trade) 

cent; credit; current 

Crates 

Cartage 

Constructive total loss 

Cubic 

With dividend 


Consign- 
Circular 


commis- 


. Cumulative Preference 


Current 

Cash with order 
Hundredweight 
Currency 
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CALCULATION OF WORDS IN TYPESCRIPT.—(Scee Estimating Typescript.) 


CAPITALS.—Capitals are used as an aid to immediate understanding, but 
the general tendency to-day is to use as few capitals as possible. On shift-key 
machines the capitals are typed by depressing and holding down the shift-key 
whilst striking the letter-key, or by the use of the shift lock. On double key- 
board machines there is a separate keyboard for capitals, arranged above and 
in exactly the same order as the small letters. 

Capital letters are used in the following cases— 

1. At the beginning of a new sentence, i.e. after a period, query or 
exclamation mark; but after comma, colon, semi-colon, or dash, small 
letters are used. 

2. In 


Dear Sir, Dear Madam, 
etc., a capital is used initially in both words; but in 
Yours faithfully, Yours truly, 


Yours very truly, 
etc., a Capital is uscd initially only in the first word. 
3. All proper names should begin with a capital, as— 
Charles Smith, Nottingham, 
United States of America. 
4. All proper adjectives should commence with a capital, as-— 
Glaswegian, Etonian, Celtic. 
5. The pronoun J, and the interjections QO! and Oh! 
6. Titles should commence with a capital, as— 
The Prime Minister, The Lord Mayor of 
London, Justice of the Peace. 
7. Titles of books, periodicals, etc., as— 
The Dictionary of Typewriting, 
The Shorthand Instructor, The British 
Weekly, The Daily Telegraph. 


In a title containing several words the unimportant words should not be 
capitalized, e.g. prepositions and conjunctions. 


8. Names of months and days of week, quarter days, feast days, etc., as— 
December, Wednesday, Michaelmas, 
Haster Sunday. 


9. When letters are used as abbreviations, representing names, titles, etc., 
as— 


Goneg sR H., HeS.H., MOA., B. Sex, 
PPK. Che, Figs. , G.W. Ri 5) dele 
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10. For names of streets, roads, etc., and points of the compass, as— 


Charter Avenue, Parker Street, North, 
West, South-West, W., E.C.2 


11. The first letter in each line of poetry, as— 


For little deeds, like little seeds 


May flowers prove, or noxious weeds! 
Complete words may be typed in capital letters in such instances as the 
following— 


1. In the names of towns when addressing envelopes, as— 


James Crichton, Esq., 
14 Newbay Crescent, 
BRIGHTON. 


2. For headings and sub-headings, as— 


THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT 
BO R SALE Birt ASU) (Ori Tg Oa N 
up-to-date 
,PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


3. Certain words in legal documents. For examples, see reproductions 
under separate headings. 

4. In dramatic work, for the names of characters. See under Dramatic 
Work. 

Note.—It is usually necessary to strike capital letters slightly harder 
than small ones, as the face of the type covers a larger surface. In time 
this becomes entirely mechanical, and the operator has no need to 
remember to strike harder when typing a capital. 


CAPTION.—The title of an illustration, or the heading of a chapter, section, 
or page. 


CARBON COPIES AS EVIDENCE.—In an English court of law carbon 
copies of letters are accepted as evidence. The procedure followed is for the 
court to call for the original letter. If it is not producible the party con- 
cerned must show that the carbon is a true copy and must be able to prove 
the posting of the letter. 


ee EBON COPIES, CORRECTIONS ON.—(See Corrections on Carbon 
pies.) 


CARBON COPIES, OBTAINING GO00D.—Good carbon copies depend on 
many things, chief amongst which the following must be observed— 

1. The carbons should be “‘clean,”’ and of a good grade. 

2. The paper used for the original and duplicates should be consistent 
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with the number of copies to be taken. Obviously thinner paper must be 
used for ten, than for four, copies. 

3. The platen should be moderately hard, and free from ridges or 
indentations. 

4. The keys should be struck so as to give a uniform impression, as any 
unevenness is emphasized on the carbon copies. 

5. The type of the machine should be in good order. Battered or worn 
type cannot give clear imprints. 

6. A sheet of tough paper, or special backing sheet, should be placed 
between the last sheet and the platen. This affords a hard striking surface 
for the type. 

7. The type should be free from cloggings of the ribbon. 

(See Carbon Manifolding.) 


CARBON COPIES OF POST CARDS.—(Sce Posteards.) 


CARBON ECONOMY.—A good deal of wastage of carbon sheets is incurred 
unless typists (and particularly invoice typists) study economy in their use. 
The printed invoice form ensures that one particular area of the carbon sheet 
is in constant use and that the remainder is practically untouched. When 
the copy shows signs of wear the carbon paper should be reversed, the bottom 
being placed at the top. It will also be found that the extreme bottom edge 
and the right-hand margin of the sheet are seldom used. In both cases a 
small portion can be cut away, so that when the trimmed edge is placed at 
the top of the paper an additional unused surface is made available. When a 
carbon sheet becomes worn and the figures or words are at all blurred it should 
be immediately discarded ; otherwise there will be considerable inconvenience 
and delay when the imperfect copies reach the departments concerned. 


CARBON MANIFOLDING.—There are several methods in use in arranging 
the carbons and sheets for manifolding, the common method being to place 
a sheet of paper face downwards with a carbon on the top with the inked 
side uppermost, then another sheet of paper, and so on. They are picked 
up and placed in the machine without turning the sheets over, and they 
will then be fed in with the carbons correctly placed with the inked side 
facing the platen. Another method is to use a special backing sheet, which 
is a tough sheet of paper folded over about 4” at the top to assist the carbons 
and the sheets to feed in. In using this backing sheet it should be placed 
face downwards with the folded edge towards the operator; the sheets and 
carbons being placed exactlv the reverse as described above. 

In carbon work the platen plays a very important part in the production 
of good copies. If the platen is very much indented, good carbons cannot 
be made, as the faces oF the type, which are curved to fit the curve of the 
platen when new, have an uneven surface on which to strike, and the effect 
of this is noticeable. Again, a soft platen will not produce as good copies 
as a hard one, as the rubber will yield to the blow of the type instead of 
resisting it. The degree of hardness depends, however, on the number of 
copies to be taken. A medium hard platen, which is the best for general 
work, will take up to four good copies, but beyond this number a hard platen 
is necessary. Some machines are fitted with interchangeable platens, and 
in this case it is an easy matter to substitute the ordinary medium platen 
for a hard one for carbon work. With a machine without this advantage, 
the platen should be of a hardness suitable, as far as possible, for all kinds 
of work. A hard platen is not suitable for single copies, as the impression ot 
the type will not be clear, and the ribbon will soon wear out on account of 
the steel type hitting against a very hard surface. With several sheets of paper 
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in the machine, this difficulty is removed, the paper acting as a comparatively 
soft surface. 
The following hints for carbon work will be helpful— 


1. Strike the keys a little harder, particularly such large type as m w g, 
the capitals and figures and fractions. The more copiés required, the harder 
should be the blow. 


2. Strike such characters as the period, comma, colon, etc., with a lighter 
touch than as above, otherwise they will give the carbon copies a peculiar 
effect. 


3. If the tension rolls or movable paper guides mark the paper, lift them 
out of the way. 


4. Be careful not to crease the carbons, as the crease will mark the paper. 


5. If any difficulty is experienced in feeding in loose sheets and carbons, 
take a piece of paper about 2” wide fold it down the centre and place on 
the end of the sheets to be fed in first. This assists the carbons to “ enter ”’ 
the feed. 


6. When placing loose carbons between loose sheets, allow the carbons 
to project about 4” below the bottom of the sheets. When the work is 
withdrawn from the machine, the whole of the carbons can be withdrawn 
by gripping them where they project. 


7. Reverse the carbons from time to time, i.e. place the bottom at the 
top, so as to utilize all the inked surface. 


8. Keep carbons in a special box or drawer, so that they may be kept 
flat. On no account fold or roll them. 


9. To remove creases, place on a hard surface with a book on the top, and 
a heavy weight on the book. 


10. If the carbons feed unevenly, find out if the feed roll mechanism re- 
quires adjustment. (See under Platen.) 

To correct errors made on carbon copies, the best plan is to mark, with 
a pencil, the place where the error has been made, and, after the work is 
complete, erase the error on each sheet and re-insert separately in the machine. 
If the ribbon is not of the same colour as the carbon, insert a small piece of 
the carbon between the ribbon and the paper after locating the place for the 
correct letter or letters. Another plan in making corrections is to turn the 
paper up a few line spaces, and insert between the carbons and the sheets 
small pieces of paper, so that in rubbing out the top sheet the underneath 
sheets will not be smudged. Then erase the error on each carbon copy, 
removing the pieces of paper as each is done. 


CARBONS.—Carbons for typewriter work can be divided roughly into two 
groups, double-sided carbons (inked on both sides) and single-sided carbons 
(inked on one side). These groups can be subdivided into many other groups, 
according to the quality, thickness of ink and paper, colour and size. The 
very heavy qualities are called “pencil carbons,” as they are mostly used 
for pencil or pen writing. 

Carbons are made in the following sizes— 


Quarto, measuring 8” x 10” F’cap measuring 8” x 13” 
Draft x 10” x 16” Brief sg 13” x 16” 
Demy i 167) 21% 


and in the following colours— 
Black, Purple, Blue, Green, Brown, Red. 
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Copying Carbons, for use with press copying books, Japanese copying 
sheets or other copying processes, are manufactured. 

In choosing the particular kind of carbon to use, several considerations 
should be kept in mind. 1. The number of copies usually taken, and the 
thickness of the typewriting paper. 2. The importance or otherwise of the 
carbon copies. 3. The capabilities of the machine used as regards carbon 
manifolding. 4. The colour. 

With regard to the first, if the number of copies taken varies considerably, 
say two copies in some cases and ten in others, it is advisable to procure 
two different grades of paper; carbons suitable for two copies would not 
be suitable for ten, and vice versd. The second consideration is important, 
as good clear carbon copies cannot be made with unsuitable materials, and 
it is desirable that any carbon work of importance which is sent out should 
be of the best. The third consideration applies mostly to the different 
classes of typewriters. For example, a light portable typewriter cannot 
be expected to turn out as many carbon copies as a heavily built standard 
machine, which is expressly made to stand hard wear. Even standard 
machines vary in the number of carbons possible, due to certain features 
in design, and therefore the best plan is to find out what the machine is 
capable of doing, and procure carbons to suit. As regards colour, the choice 
should depend on the colour of the ribbon, so that corrections can be made 
on the carbon copy without being too apparent. 

Generally before purchasing carbon paper, the company from which the 
machine was purchased should be consulted as to the best grade to use in 
accordance with the machine’s capabilities. 


CARD HOLDER.—Many of the typewriting machines of to-day are manu- 
factured so that the platen will take cards of any moderate thickness, enabling 
the operator to type to the extreme edges of the card without any difficulty. 
Where this is not the case, and if the work consists mainly of typing on large 
numbers of stiff cards, it is necessary to have a special card platen, which is 
an ordinary platen but with a clip fixed on to hold the top or bottom of the 
card. This clip assists the paper feed by holding the edge of the card in 
bending round the platen. (See Cards, Typing on.) 


CARD INDEXES.—The alphabetical system of card indexes as applied 
to filing correspondence is explained under the heading of Filing. 

The many other adaptations of this system are too numerous to explain 
here in detail, and, as they are more or less similar in principle, only a few 
of the more commonly used systems will be described. 

Stock Cards.—These are for the purpose of recording the goods and articles 
received into stock, and those taken out of stock, so that it is possible, at any 
time, to see from the cards the amount of stock in hand without the trouble 
of counting the actual articles. 

There is a card for each separate article, the name of the article and number 
being written at the top. Columns are provided in which to record the 
amount received, the amount sent out, and the balance. The minimum 
number of articles which should be kept in stock is also recorded, and, when 
the balance is less than this number, further supplies should be obtained. 
The minimum is carefully fixed according to the demand, and usually it is 
sufficient to last three or six months, as it may take this time to procure a 
fresh supply. It is important that the minimum should cover this period. 

Other particulars as to where the articles are purchased and the cost 
may also be recorded. The cards are arranged alphabetically when the 
articles are stocked under their respective names, or numerically if the 
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articles are stocked under stock numbers. The following shows a Record 
Card for stock— 


NAME: NUMBER: 
ZL 
MINIMUM QUAN. : PURCHASED FROM: 
Rec’d Sent In Rec’d | Sent In 
Date. | “Jn._| Date. | Sut. | stock. || Date: | in. | Date- | 


out. | stock. 


Inquiry Cards.—These are of great value in recording the “following up” 
of inquiries received. For example, a firm of engineers may receive an 
inquiry for a catalogue for certain pumps. The reply is sent together 
with catalogues, and particulars are recorded on the card. This card is then 
placed in the drawer set apart for these cards, and, if no reply is received 
within a certain time, a “follow up”’ letter is sent, this being recorded on 
the card; or perhaps a representative may call to inquire if the catalogue 
sent gives the desired information. After the order is received a record is 
made on the card, which is then a complete record of everything that took 
place from the receipt of the inquiry to the receipt of the order. The card 
may then be placed in a special drawer for new customers, and at the end 
of a certain period these cards are taken out and each firm written to, 
inquiring if the goods are to their entire satisfaction In this way 
prospective and new customers cannot be overlooked. An Inquiry Card 
is shown at the top of page 44. 

Estimate Cards. When estimating for certain articles or work, each and 
every detail should be carefully taken into account so that the exact cost 
can be determined. It is necessary, therefore, that these details should be 
recorded for future reference, or in case the cost exceeds the estimated price, 
when the particulars will be of value in subsequent cases. These cards are, 
of course, specially arranged for different classes of work, and the example 
on the next page shows such a card suitable for a pattern-maker. The number 
of hours it is estimated each workman will take, the probable cost of material, 
the overhead expenses, and the percentage of profit when added together 
give the estimated price. 
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NAME: 
ADDRESS : BUSINESS : ; 
ORIGIN OF INQUIRY: DATE: 
DESCRIPTION : 
REp.ies SENT. CATALOGUES. OrDER REc’D. 
DATE OF ORDER: 
| 
NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
DESCRIPTION: © DATE: 


PATTERN SHop: Hours: | 
MACHINE SHop: a 


FINISHING: * 


} 

OVERHEAD CHARGES: | 
pl ee Re ete ee | 
| 


App % | 


EstiImMaTtED TOTAL: 


Date SENT: TERMS: 
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These three examples will give a good idea of the principle of this system 
of recording, and it may be adapted to almost every kind of business and 
profession. Advertisers, Bankers, Builders, Churches, Societies, Manu- 
facturers, Politicians, Physicians, Dentists, etc., all find the card index 
system of great value in their work. It is a time saver of great utility, and 
takes up very little space considering the vast amount of information it can 
record. 


CARD PLATEN.—(Sce Card Holder.) 


CARDINAL NUMBERS,—These are the simple numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., as 
distinguished from the ordinal numbers, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, etc. 


CARDS, TYPING ON.—Typing on ordinary cards for card index or similar 
purposes can be easily accomplished on most ordinary correspondence 
machines. The majority of modern typewriters make provision for this kind 
of work by having perfect paper feeding and paper holding mechanism, so 
that the card is held flat against the cylinder, and so that the whole of the 
surface of the card can be typed on, right up to the edges. Not so long ago, 
card work on most machines presented great difficulty from this point of view, 
and necessitated the use of special attachments for card holding. In some 
cases, a special attachment is still a necessity, but the modern tendency with 
all machines is to provide for card work with the normal devices of the machine. 

Where a machine is used more or less entirely for typing on cards, it is well 
worth while to select a machine specially adapted for the work, or, rather, 
to avoid selecting a machine on which cards can be typed only with difficulty 
and loss of time. 

Consideration should also be given to the nature of the matter that is to 
appear on the cards. If it is likely to be long, attention should be given to 
the kind of type with which the machine is fitted. Elite type, printing twelve 
characters to the inch, is to be recommended for use on standard machines 
employed for card work or for any kind of typewriting where it is desired to 
get as much matter as possible into a small space. 

In offices where the information to be placed on the cards call for some 
distinction to be made between different lines or different parts of the typed 
matter, such as, for instance, the writing of words in italics, or in foreign 
languages a machine providing for interchangeable type is almost essential. 
A machine is obtainable that enables any number of different styles of type 
to be used by the simple device of removing one shuttle (i.e. a drum containing 
the complete characters in one style of type), and replacing another. A wide 
range of type can be obtained. Incidentally, this machine can be used for 
type as small as 14 and 16 characters to the inch. 

One or two of the standard keyboard machines also provide for interchange 
of type, but in these cases the change is made by the provision of complete 
alternative type sections. 

When cards are being typed on ordinary correspondence machines, the work 
is greatly facilitated by the provision of a carriage bail for use instead of the 
ordinary paper clamps or holders. With many correspondence machines, the 
paper holders interfere with the typing upon the whole surface of the cards, 
whereas the carriage bail, which is a hinged rail pressing down over the 
cylinder, keeps the card firmly against the cylinder and is quite clear of the 
line of writing. 

In machines where the feeding device is made with several rubber rollers 
instead of one complete roller, care should be taken to see that the cards are 
always fed evenly, and not with one side of the card entering the machine 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF TYPED CARDS 


A. Card typed to the extreme edges 


Auditing, Accounting and Banking 
(Dowler) ... 7/6 ; 


do. Part II. (Stephenson). 5/- 
Stores Accounts (Burton) ......++2 5/= seee- 6162 


(See also "ACCOUNTANCY II", "AUDITING", "B-KPG".) 


B. Printed Card filled in with Elite type 


Name in fullRenjemin Be Browa. 
Name of School or College Broadgate Commercial School 
Adévecs 166 Woat: Street, 
Date 10/1/53. -~~-Landsdown,..South.Devon.— 
Subjects. Where Situated. ya 
Pi (Address shove). ] 186 (Day) 
BASSE ee ES SOPs alee PEE OF 

Book-keeping &e4 0000 eh 
Certificates held...B»Com, Codes Pele Tes Po lTePaSa.. 
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between two rollers. Uneven placing of the card in regard to the feed rolls 
will result either in difficulty in inserting the card or in uneven feeding. 


CARE OF MACHINE.—(See Damage to Machine.) 


' 
t 


CARET SIGN.—(A). Indicates the position of word or words omitted. 
In typewriting, the printer’s sign is imitated, or approximated, by the use 
of the solidus (shilling stroke) and the underscore as— 


month passes, not a week, not a 
Not a/day -passes-but there arises the 
necessity for deep thought upon these 
burning questions. 


Not a month passes, not a week, not a 
day, but there arises the necessity for 
deep thought upon these burning questions. 


This is accomplished by returning the carriage to the place of omission 
and holding down the space-bar whilst striking | each key in turn. 

If it is desired to use a sign more closely reSembling the caret, the paper 
can be removed from the machine and reinserted upside down, and the small 


“vy” typed as— 
the 


Notwithstanding, fact that we have 
many orders in hand 


This is, however, an unnecessary and time-wasting method. 
If the machine is fitted with a “ circumflex”’ sign, this can be used for 
the caret by turning up the paper a little, or raising the platen. 


CARRIAGE.—The carriage is the name given to the whole of the mechanism 
that travels across the top of the machine. It consists of a ‘“‘carriage frame” 
in which is contained the platen and paper feed and line spacing mechanism, 
and in some cases the margin and tabulator stops. A scale is also carried, 
graduated and numbered according to the spacing of the type. The carriages 
of all typewriters are similar in that they all travel from right to left on runners 
' fixed to the frame of the machine. These runners vary in different machines; 
_____ Some consist of round steel rods on which the carriage runs by means of bear- 

" ings, wheels or rollers. Other machines have ball-bearing carriages, consisting 

____ of four ball races, two on the carriage and two fixed to the base, and three or 
more steel balls are placed in the grooves, the balls revolving as the carriage 
is travelling. Ball-bearing and roller-bearing carriages are undoubtedly easy 
running, rigid, and capable of fine adjustment as wear takes place. Carriages 
sliding on rods require careful oiling, otherwise the carriage will run sluggishly. 
Where wheels or rollers run on the rods, a much better result is obtained, 
particularly if the wheels are fitted with ball bearings. Roller bearings instead 
of ball bearings are being used more and more for the carriages, and they have 
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the advantage over balls that they do not wear channels in the races, and 
require less adjustment. 

The carriage of a typewriter requires very little attention on the part 
of the operator, except cleaning and oiling as described under Ball Races. 


CARRIAGE FEED RACK.—(Scee Rack, Carriage.) 
CARRIAGE PLATEN.—(Scee Platen.) 
CARRIAGE RACES or RUNNERS.—(Scee Ball Races.) 


CARRIAGE RELEASE.—The escapement of the carriage allows the carriage 
to be returned only from left to right in the ordinary way, the “rachet” 
of the escapement coming into action in the same way as the free-wheel~ef 
a bicycle. In order to move the carriage from right to left, however, a lever 
called the Carriage Release Lever is provided, which throws out of action the 
escapement, and gives a perfectly free action to the carriage. 

In using the release lever care must be taken not to let the lever “‘slip” 
when drawing the carriage back. It must be held depressed until the carriage 
is stationary, otherwise a very severe strain is imposed on the escapement if 
the carriage is pulled up suddenly. The carriage release lever is useful when 
the machine is not fitted with a tabulator, for moving quickly from one column 
to another, or from one side of the paper to the other. 


CARRIAGE RETURN.—The returning of the carriage and the line 
spacing is simultaneously effected by the line space lever. To return the 
carriage (which really means to move it from left to right) without line spacing, 
it may be done either by pulling it with the right-hand platen knob, or pushing 
it with the left-hand knob. Some typewriters, however, are fitted with a 
small thumb piece on the front of the carriage on the opposite end to the line 
space lever, for moving the carriage from left to right. 


CARRIAGE RODS.—These are the round steel rods on which the carriage 
travels. 


CASES, UPPER AND LOWER.—A printer’s term for capital letters (upper) 
and small letters (lower). On shift-key machines the lower case refers to those 
characters which may be printed without first depressing the skift-key, and 
includes the small letters, figures and other common characters. The upper 
case refers to those characters printed whilst the shift-key is depressed, and 
includes the capital letters and other characters of less frequent use. The follow- 
ing shows a standard or ordinary arrangement of the keys on a single shift 
machine— 


LOWER CASE. 
ALA HONS (ies RU SRR DARE URLS SSG OE 
Bevignnce nts: Beto sed on Oe Ue | oe 
NRE ae Rei penal Rah: BS Sats as atechi Magan rapa = 


Ais oC) a0) is Dat ORB. WD. 0g oe ae 
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UPPER CASE. 
RS i Re ec ee 
Caner oh Yee EG Dae 
Aes omnis. Be J. Ks ay soe 
Cee to Ne re 


Double shift machines have one lower and two upper cases, there being 
a Figure shift and a Capital shift. The keyboard in this case has only twenty- 
eight keys, twenty-six for the alphabet and two extra keys. 

The following is an example— 


LOWER CASE. 


Ca Wa taetrn Gea hss TL: opts Oy ae 
Een ii cfiemi otc ltrs igs to egel alk ogty fecal canes 
rs a 2 < Oe a aia > a « aa a 


UPPER CASE, CAP. 
OIG a ae catia Sem 9 
Dore he Gun ari ee L 
es sy aes 


UPPER CASE, FIG. 
Deena don ota Gis Pe Gj '°9:0.'0 
ne oi ake th St oy Sai 


ge Gable Wie ty ea a 


The above shows that the most commonly used letters are in the lower 
case, where the shift is not required, the uncommon characters being placed 
on the upper cases. 

Double keyboard machines have two cases, lower and upper, but, of course, 
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no shift is necessary for the upper case, which is really the upper part of the 
keyboard. This means that there is a separate key for each character. 
The following are two examples of double keyboards— 


ace ee 3 ? @ 4 
SOW ERO YUL “Oe sie 


Bok Sey eRe ode EB Ls 7 eae 
Ba ee AO ae eS ME Be oe, Oe 

A. Gee Ges ait ick Dek. cee 
ea 2 eee a cede, 55 


we 


PES. ae a OR SE ly kg eee 
en ee he Ry aan nA Pe Pig ee Ae | 

eee A eae ae EY Laser 0 ee I 
Rea Se dD reg oak ah. Ai taken ae 

Be SS Bae ae AO) eed PM OR al ce, 

ro RI Uae a RRS veahcan  ,> a. ena» Yd = a 

ZAR 1A ee ete KE Ota ie Booed c OR eos Nok i Weg ae 3 
Bees akg ae Be Me eet 


CEDILLA.—This is a mark placed under the ‘‘c” to show that it has the 
sound of ‘‘s” in some French words. It is typed by holding down the space 


key and typing “‘c” and comma, as: g 


CENT.—The word ‘‘cent” is the name give to a small coin in various 
countries, and represents the hundredth part of another coin. On the type- - 
writer the cent sign may be printed by writing the small or capital “‘c’”’ and 
printing on the top the diagonal, as— 


g ¢. 


The simplest way to do this is first to hold down the space-bar and then 
strike @ and vd so that both are printed on the same space. (See 
Per cent.) 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, TYPING. (See Pool, Typists’.) 
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CENTRING.—Typists are often called upon to produce display work, which 
requires the placing of the matter in the middle of the writing line so that 
the words appear with equal margins on either side of the paper. This is 
known as ‘“‘Centring.’”” The typist cannot adopt the method of the com- 
positor, who arranges the type for the heading, and then proceeds to fill 
up each side evenly. The typist must begin at the correct spot according to 
the length, or number of letters and spaces in the heading. 

If, for example, it is desired to type the words 


BALANCE SHEET 


in the centre of a sheet of quarto paper, the paper should be inserted so 
that the left edge of the paper corresponds with the “O” of the front scale. 
If the writing line writes 80 letters to a line, 40 on the scale will be the exact 
centre of the paper. Then count the number of letters and spaces in the 
heading, which amounts to 13. Subtract 13 from 80: divide the result by two. 
This gives 33, and is the number of the scale at which to commence. 

If it is desired to allow one space between each letter and three between 
each word, the total letters and spaces (25) are again taken from 80 and 
divided by two. This gives 27, and is the number on the scale at which 
to commence, thus— 


BALANCE SHEET 


If a margin of, say, ten, is required, then the writing line is 70 spaces and 
the centre will be at 45. The same method of calculation would be followed, 
using the basis of ‘‘70”’ instead of “80,” 

The table on page 52 provides a quick reference to the exact point of the 
scale at which to commence any line. Count the total letters and spaces in 
the heading first; then refer to the table. 


CENTRING SCALE.—This is a special device for finding the starting point 
for centring headings,.etc. It is a patent of the Underwood Company, and is 
found on all Underwood correspondence models. It comprises a front scale, 
containing the normal letter space markings, together with an additional 
series of markings, as shown in the illustration below. This additional series 
is divided into double letter spaces and numbered in a reverse direction to 
that of the ordinary scale. Its use will be obvious if the following instructions 
for centring the words TyPEWRITING DicTIoNARY are carried out with an 
Underwood machine. 

First place the carriage at zero on the scale, and strike the space key once 
for each letter and space. The number which the pointer indicates on the 
lower scale is the number at which the writing should commence on the top 


ryt i 
3|0 
25 


Op rrt 


eel), ES RL 
Fa) La 1 


| ape 


scale. If the pointer stands between two spaces, the next highest number 


| should be used. If double spacing is given to the heading, as shown— 


Sec PrEWRI-T.ING, DICTIONARY 


place the carriage at one-half the number indicated on the centring scale. 
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The following table will be useful for ascertaining the number at which 
to commence, assuming the machine writes eighty characters to a line. 


TABLE FOR CENTRING. 


+ cured yar emg No margin. 5 margin. 10 margin. 15 margin. 20 margin. 
1 40 43 45 48 50 
2 39 42 44 47 49 
3 39 42 44 47 49 
4 38 41 43 46 48 
6 38 41 43 46 48 
6 37 40 42 45 47 
7 37 40 42 45 47 | 
8 36 39 41 44 46 
9 36 39 41 44 46 
10 35 38 40 43 45 
ll 35 38 40 43 45 
12 34 37 39 42 44 
13 34 37 39 42 44 
14 33 36 38 41 43 
15 33 36 38 41 43 
16 32 35 37 40 42 
17 32 35 37 40 42 
18 31 34 36 39 41 
19 31 34 36 39 41 
20 30 33 35 38 40 
21 30 33 35 38 40 
22 29 32 34 37 39 
23 29 32 34 37 39 
24 28 31 33 36 38 
25 28 31 33 36 38 
26 27 30 32 35 37 
27 27 30 32 35 37 
28 26 29 31 34 36 
29 26 29 31 34 36 
30 25 28 30 33 35 
31 25 28 30 33 35 
32 24 27 29 32 34 
33 24 27 29 32 34 
34 23 26 28 31 33 
35 23 26 28 31 33 
36 22 25 27 30 32 
37 22 25 27 30 32 
38 21 24 26 29 31 
39 21 24 26 29 31 
40 20 23 25 28 30 
41 20 23 25 28 30 
42 19 22 24 27 29 
43 19 22 24 27 29 
44 18 21 23 26 28 
45 18 21 23 26 28 
46 17 20 22 25 27 
47 17 20 22 25 27 
48 16 19 21 24 26 
49 16 19 21 24 26 
50 15 18 20 23 25 
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CHAIR, TYPIST’S.—The typist should sit at a correct height when operating 
a machine, and also should be as comfortable as possible. The chair should be 
of such a height that when sitting at the machine with the fingers resting on 
the keys, the forearms are slightly sloping upwards. It should not be too high, 
as the operator should be able to place the 
feet comfortably on the floor to rest the 
limbs as much as possible. The chair should 
have for preference an adjustable back 
support, and the operator should sit well 
on the chair so that the back may be 
supported by the rest. The illustration 
shows the kind of chair which is conducive 
to the utmost comfort. By comfort is meant 
a restful and easy attitude, and not a lazy, 
drooping position. The height of the chair, 
of course, should correspond with the length 
from the sole of the operator’s foot to the 
knee. 


CHAMOIS LEATHER.—A piece of 
chamois, or wash leather, should form a part 
of all typists’ equipment, and is used for 
keeping the bright, or nickel, parts of the 
machine from rusting. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS.—Until the year 1930 
the principal typewriting contest in existence 
was the World’s Typewriting Championship 
Contest. This contest was held annually in 
America or Canada. It was open to all typists, and consisted of one hour’s 
typewriting from printed copy. The winner bore the title of ‘‘World’s 
Champion Typist,’’ and was presented with a Gold Medal; his or her name 
was inscribed upon a Bronze Trophy. There were silver and bronze medals for 
the second and third contestants. 

The Contest was inaugurated in 1905. It originally consisted of only half 
an hour’s typewriting from dictation. The test was increased in 1907 to one 
hour’s typewriting, from printed copy. In 1924 the revised 1924-25 Inter- 
national Typewriting Contest Rules were introduced. These required that the 
gross number of strokes should be reckoned from the printed copy and divided 
by five to secure the number of gross words typed, and that ten words were 
deducted for each error made. Before these rules were put into use the highest 
speed reached was in 1923, when Albert Tangora gained the Championship 
at a speed of 147 words a minute. The results during the last seven years of 
the Contest, under the International Rules, were as follows— 


Tan-Sap TyPist’s 
CHAIR 


Net Speed a 
Year Winner Machine Minute 
1924 Albert Tangora . . Underwood . . 130 words 
1925 Albert Tangora . . Underwood . ois 180) 2s 
1926 Geo. L. Hossfield . - Underwood . sa too ee 
1927 Geo. L. Hossfield . . Underwood . baie (2 ct 
1928 Albert Tangora . . Underwood . ed pss 
1929 Geo. L. Hossfield . . Underwood . a) F135: 5, 
1930 Geo. L. Hossfield . . Underwood . . 133 


1 This is the World Record. 
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George Hossfield, who, up to 1930, won the World’s Championship eight 
times, gained his knowledge of touch typewriting from A Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting, by Charles E. Smith. 

Amateur and Novice Contests. In addition to the World’s Championship 
Contest, there was an Amateur Contest, in which the same matter was copied. 
under the same rules, for half an hour only; and a Novice Contest, in which 
the same matter was copied, under the same rules, for quarter of an hour 
only. The results for 1930, the last of these Contests, were— 


WORLD’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


Net Speed a 
Winner Machine Minute 
Remo Poulsen (Connecticut) . Underwood . - 114 words 
WORLD’S NOVICE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Net Speed a 
Winner Machine Minute 
Gladys E, Mandley (Canada) . Underwood . - 96 words 


In 1931, however, the promoters of these contests decided to discontinue 
them, the view being taken that in the twenty-five years of their duration 
they had served their purpose of showing the efficiency of machines and the 
capacity of fast operators, and that no object could be served in their con- 
tinuance other than the provision of a “sporting” event which had no real 
association with business. 

Although contests of various kinds are promoted from time to time by 
various bodies, e.g. as a newspaper publicity stunt, or by private schools, and, 
particularly, in foreign countries by local typewriter agencies, there are no 
contests in existence whereby the winners can describe themselves as 
“world champions.” : 

European ewriting Speed Contests, On this side of the Atlantic the 
only official competition held is that which until recently was known as the 
European Typewriting Speed Contest, but which has now adopted the title 
of the International Typewriting Speed Contest. The conditions are not the 
same as those of the American Contest, and the results are not comparable. 

The Contest was inaugurated in 1925, and is held annually in Paris under 
the auspices of the Chamber Syndicale de la Mécanographie and the Chambre 
Syndicale d’Organization Commerciale et des Industries et Professions qui s’y 
Rattachent, with the co-operation of the Association Professionnelle des 
Dactylographes Francais. The president is Mr. J. Gustave Hemes (Editor of 
the International Export Review). The Contest consists of writing, for thirty 
minutes, from unknown matter, and the contestants must indicate the 
language they wish to copy from. The results are computed in strokes instead 
of words. Ten strokes are deducted for each error. A slight comparison may 
be made between the reults of the two contests by dividing the stroke results 
by five, thus finding the net number of words. 


Net Speed a 
Year Winner Machine Minute 
1925 Mlle. Odette Piau . «. L. C. Smith. . 545 strokes 
1926 Miss E. Mitchell . MAPS 3 SSSZ 527s 
1927 Miss E. Mitchell . . MAP. 3 > BG) ae 
1928 Miss E. Mitchell . LIC, Smith. + 596) - 3s 
1929 Miss E. Mitchell . tb Casmith. a ool) eee 
1930 Mile. Odette Piau . LSC! Smith. 3 S68. G8; 
1931 Mile. Odette Piau . >) Le C,-Smith. 5 564 533 
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CHARACTERS, COMBINATION.—(See Combination Characters.) 


CHARGES FOR TYPEWRITING.—(Sce Seale of Charges for Typewriting.) 


CHEQUES, TYPING.—There is a great deal to be said in favour of writing 
cheques on the typewriter ; legibility is, of course, the great point in favour, 
but in addition, by the use of “Pin point” type and indelible ribbon, it can 
be made extremely difficult, if not impossible, to alter a cheque so written. 
A further point in favour of the typewriter for this purpose is that two 
machines, even of the same make and age, seldom write exactly alike. Every 
machine has its own peculiarities in alignment. In addition, some small 
irregularities in the type appear after a certain time, and while these are not 
apparent to an ordinary individual, it is a comparatively easy matter for an 
expert to prove that two specimens written on different machines were not 
written on the same machine, whilst he can, in most cases, state the make of 
machine used. 

Where large numbers of cheques are written, it is advisable to obtain them 
printed on sheets, rather than in the customary book form. These cheques 
are usually four to a sheet with perforations between each. By taking a 
plain carbon copy behind, an exact copy is taken of each cheque, thus 
obviating the necessity of writing a separate counterfoil, whilst if a double- 
sided carbon is used, a reverse imprint appears on the back of the cheque 
making it more difficult to effect an alteration. 

The Elliott-Fisher machine with ‘“‘Pin Point” type goes a step further 
than the mere writing of cheques and counterfoils, as it is possible to 
combine a condensed cash payments book and any other internal records 
required with no extra effort. In addition, the machine may be equipped 
with adding registers, thus automatically furnishing the total of the cheques - 
written, the grand total for any given period, and any other totals that may 
be required, such as analysis by ledgers, etc. 

The latest idea in mechanical cheque writing, by the use of this equip- 
ment, is the provision of an extra condensed list of all cheques drawn. 
This list, being signed by the persons who normally sign the individual 
cheques, acts as the bank’s authority to pay, the individual cheques not 
requiring a signature on them, or, alternatively, they may be signed by an 
“authorized clerk.’”” The saving of valuable time to important executives by 
this method is, of course, very considerable. 


CIPHER.—The cipher ““O” is represented on most standard machines by 
the capital letter Q on the upper case. This is a disadvantage on shift-key 


machines in some cases, as all the other numerals are written without depres- 
sing the shift-key. For instance, to write 10, the lower case “1” is written, and 


for (C it is necessary to depress the shift-key and strike capital O. Where the 


keyboard admits of a special character for Q being placed on the lower case, 


this should be done for obvious reasons. On double-shift machines, the whole 
of the numerals, 1 to 0, are placed on the “Fig.” shift. 


CIRCULAR ERASER.—This is specially manufactured for typists, and 
consists of two circular plates with a circular eraser between, heid together by 
an eyelet. This eraser is particularly handy to use; it is thin, so that one 
letter may be erased without partly erasing any other letter; it is economical 
and easy to hold. When worn down to the metal plates, the plates can 
be removed. 
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CIRCULARS.—Typewritten circular letters or other matter may be re- 
produced by various methods, according to the number required. Carbon 
manifolding is quite suitable up to ten copies. Above that number they can 
be duplicated by the stencil process; or by several other processes, including 
the typesetting process, or by a printer using imitation typewriter type 
The process selected would depend upon the number of copies to be sent out 
and the nature or purpose of the circular. 

Circulars, price lists, notices, etc., to be sent to branches, agents, contrac- 
tors and the like, if the quantity to be sent is small, may be manifolded by 
the carbon process, or if the quantity is large they may be duplicated or printed. 

A circular letter, drawing attention to a new commodity, a fresh design, or 
any other scheme for securing trade, should, however, be dealt with carefully. 
For a small quantity, say twenty, each letter should be typed separately. 
Above this number, they should be duplicated by a process that conveys the 
same impression of neatness and efficiency that is conveyed by the originally 
typed letter. 

If it is desired to insert the name and address of the client or customer on 
each circular, a process should be used which permits of the use of address 
plates. (See Addressing Machines.) If this is not convenient, then the office 
typewriter and the ribbon should match as closely as possible the duplicated 
typewriting or the imitation typewriting on the circular. This should be done 
with extreme care and neatness. The left margin of the name and address 
should agree with the margin of the body of the letter, and the spacing 
between the address and the salutation should be gauged accurately. (See 
Duplicating.) 


CITATION OF ACTS.—(Scee Acts of Parliament.) 


CLAMPS, MACHINE.—These clamps, obtainable from dealers and from 
the manufacturers of one or two models of typewriters, are fixed to the table 
or desk so that the machine is prevented from slipping during operation. 
They are most useful in the case of portable or lightweight typewriters, which, 
if there is no means of preventing it, move along the table during the return- 
ing of the carriage. 


CLAMPS, PAPER. (Sce Paper Fingers.) 


CLASHING OF TYPEBARS.—In most typewriters the typebars ‘‘clash,” 
no matter how well adjusted or responsive the machine may be. If the 
finger is not lifted from the key quickly, the finger will prevent the typebar 
from returning. The main cause of typebars clashing is careless operation. 
It will be obvious that all typebars meet at one common centre—the writing 
point, and that if more than one typebar is operating within a certain distance 
of this point at the same time they are bound to meet and clash. Sharp, 
rhythmic action of the fingers will avoid this trouble. When clashing occurs, 
careful attention to the proper return of the typebars is essential. Force should 
not be used. The typebar nearest to the cylinder should be held, while the 
typebar with which it is in contact should be lightly tapped. The typebars 
will then return to their positions in the type basket. Some machines are 


fitted with non-locking typebars, so that the two keys struck together do not 


jam, but fall back into position. (See Touch.) 
CLAY PROCESS OF DUPLICATING.—(Sce Duplicating.) 


CLEANING.—(See Overhauling Machine.) 
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CLEANING BRUSH.—A typewriter cleaning brush (which is similar to a 
flat paint brush, and procured from any typewriter company or typewriting 
supplies company), is the best and quickest means for removing dust from 
the machine, especially the less accessible parts. It is an essential part of 
the typist’s “tool box.” (See also Cleaning Type.) 


CLEANING, DAILY.—The cleaning of a typewriter should not be looked 
upon as an irksome task. There is a noticeable difference between type- 
written matter produced on a clean machine and work on a machine that 
has been neglected. Cleaning the machine daily tends to prolong its life. 
A typewriter can be compared with a watch, clock, or other delicate instru- 
ment, and most people appreciate the fact that dust or grit has a very bad 
effect on the working parts. Unfortunately, a typewriter cannot, like a watch, 
be made completely dust-proof, so the machine is made as open as possible, 
to facilitate the removal of dust, etc. 

It is surprising how little time need be spent in cleaning the machine if 
done regularly and well, and it is also surprising how much dust—particularly 
eraser dust—accumulates in one day. Of course, the inaccurate typist who is 
always rubbing out will find the cleaning a longer process than the well- 
trained typist. 

The daily cleaning should include the brushing out with the cleaning 
brush all dust and dirt from the pivots and working parts; cleaning the 
type, and polishing the nickel parts with a chamois leather. The carriage 
way rods should be wiped daily with an oily cloth. 

Once a week the escapement wheel and dogs should be given a small 
drop of oil, after the removal of all dust. The enamel parts of the machine 
may be polished with an oily cloth. 

A good deal of cleaning can be avoided by covering the machine with a 
dust cover whenever the machine is not being used; by taking care that, 
when making an erasure, the dust from the eraser is blown away from the 
machine; and by making a daily duty of keeping the machine in good 
condition. 


CLEANING TYPE.—A type-cleaning brush or roller is necessary for this 
purpose, and the operation is fairly simple. The brush should be rubbed 
forward and backward, not across, as this may bend the bars sideways and 
prevent them from printing truly. A duster should be placed over the keys 
to prevent the small portions of ink, removed by the brushing, from staining 
the keys. If, in the course of typing a letter, it is noticed that one or two types 
are clogged, place the brush on the type guide, near the printing point, with 
the bristles outwards, and strike the clogged type a few times on the brush. 
This will effectively clean them. When the type brush becomes dirty, it 
may be cleaned with benzine or benzoline. 

One of the modern developments is the substitution of a type-cleaning 
device for the old “ tooth-brush” method. This is the “‘ Twilklene”’ type brush, 
which has a reservoir handle, containing cleaning fluid that is allowed to run 
down into the bristles. The fluid extracts the ink and other matter from the 
type immediately, and is a great improvement on the old method of thorough 
brushing. 

Another recent appliance for type cleaning is a roller, which is made ir 
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England and marketed under the name of the Parker Roller by Parker Drake, 
Ltd. This roller is clean to use and it takes but a few seconds to clean type 
perfectly. Mounted on a wooden handle is a spindle on which revolves freely 


a roller covered with plastic. Above the plastic roller is a small metal roller 
which leads unused plastic gradually into use as the roller is passed over 


the type. The plastic rolls last quite a long time, and refill rolls are the only 
cost of upkeep. 


CLOSE OF LETTER,—Known as “subscription” or ‘complimentary 
close.”” (See Correspondence, Commercial.) 


COLON.—tThe colon is expressive when used correctly and is a mark of 
continuation of thought rather than of separation. The following will indicate 
a few of its uses— 


1. Generally used before a quotation, as— 

The speaker, amongst other things, 
said: We shall take a broader view of 
the advantages of a high education. 
As Sir Walter Scott truly says: Men 


bless their stars and call it luxury. 


2. Between sentences which are related to, or in contrast with, each other, 
as— 


He could not rule all his subjects: 
he was unable to govern in all his 


elective foreign states. 
3. In introducing a number of things, as— 


We send you the following samples: 
Pale Varnish, White enamel paint and 
Thinning. 


4. Followed by the dash, this sign is used occasionally in such cases as 
mentioned in 1 and 3 above, as— 


We beg to call your attention to the 
following: - 
We submit our quotation as below: - 


The following are examples: - 
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5. By striking the hyphen over the colon, it may be used to indicate 
division, as— 


3,456 + 46 


6. It is sometimes used to separate pounds, shillings and pence on unruled 


paper, as— 
£7,986,438 :19 :5 


Spacing for Colon. When used as shown in 1, 2, and 3 above, make no 
space before and one after. Make no space before or after when followed 
by adash. Between the pounds, shillings, and pence make one space before 
and after. 


COLON, SEMI-.—(See Semicolon.) 
COLOUR, PERMANENT.—(Sce Indelible Ribbon.) 


COLOURED PAPERS.—For original typescripts the use of coloured paper 
is not recommended, as experience has shown that white paper is preferred 
and gives the most pleasing appearance. Tinted typewriting papers (usually 
of cheaper qualities) are used chiefly for carbon copies. For this purpose the 
tinted papers are particularly suitable, and where there are several depart- 
ments in a business a distinctive tinted paper is sometimes used by each 
department. 


COLOURS, TYPING IN.—(See Bi-chrome Ribbons.) 


COLUMN SELECTOR.—This device is sometimes known as the Column 
Finder, and, as the name implies, it selects any column which may be pre- 
viously set. It differs from the ordinary single tabulator, which will allow 
the carriage to jump only to each column in turn, whereas the column 
selector will allow the carriage to move to any one column without first 
having to stop at the preceding columns. 

There are four or five keys to operate this device, and four or five tabulator 
or column stops which can be adjusted to any numbers on the scale. The 
result is that, on depressing the first key, the carriage will stop at the first 
stop; on depressing the second key the carriage will miss the first and stop 
at the second stop, and on depressing the third key the carriage will miss 
the first and second stops and stop at the third. And so on with the other 
key or keys. : 

This device is used in the columnar or tabulator work, where different 
columns are being written in, but not consecutively: some columns being 
missed on one line, but written in on another. It can also be used in ordinary 
letter writing. The first column stop is set for the commencement of a para- 
graph, say, at 15, if the left margin is fixed at 10: the second stop is placed at 
35 for the subscription: the third stop is placed at 40 for the name of the 
firm: and the fourth at 50 for the description of the person signing the letter. 

Let us assume we are writing a letter, with the stops placed as described. 
After writing “Dear Sirs,’ we line-space and return the carriage, and press 
down No. 1 key, which stops the carriage at 15 on the scale. We now proceed 
with the first paragraph. After returning the carriage for the new paragraph, 
depress No. 1 column key, and the carriage will stop at 15, or immediately 
under the first letter of the preceding paragraph. When ready to type the 
subscription, return carriage, and depress No 2 key. The carriage will stop 
at 35 . Before typing the name of the firm sending the letter, depress No. 3 
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key, and, for the description of person (secretary, cashier, manager, etc.), 
signing the letter, depress No. 4 key. 

This device is the means of saving a considerable amount of time, as the 
typist has no need to see if the carriage is in the correct place. The stops 
automatically ensure this, with the possible advantage also of making all the 
outgoing correspondence uniform in arrangement. 

The same idea can be used for addressing a number of envelopes, or for 
filling in particulars on certain forms. In fact, its uses are almost unlimited. 

Some typewriters are built with, or can be fitted with, a decimal tabulator 
and column selector combined, enabling the operator to write any amount 
in any column at will. 


COLUMN WORK.—(See Column Selector and Tabular Work.) 


COMBINATION CHARACTERS,—Combination characters are those which 
may be combined to form others, and in special cases they are useful, as they 
increase the number of characters a machine will write without increasing 
the number of type on a machine. On a standard 84-character keyboard 
machine the following combinations are available— 


Acute Accent By using apostrophe thus: é 
Asterisk re » small x and dash ie xe 
Brace » » brackets i or 
Brackets relay ( over ) » § 
Or by using the shilling 
sign and underscore of eC Ws 

Cedilla » small c and comma i § 
Cents io » capitalC ,, diagonal a g 

” » » small c ,, ” ” g 
Dagger 5 » capitalI ,,° dash sb Bs 


Degree » » small o go 


Diaeresis 1 » quotation mark ” 8 
Division FF, », colon and hyphen » > 
Dollar a » capitalS ,, diagonal _,, g 
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Double Dagger by using capital I and two dashes thus— Bd 
‘! Equation +» »» two dashes A = 
Exclamation ,,  ,, apostrophe and period i ' 
Feet » apostrophe 5; 141 
Fractions,e.g. ,, and 3 » 
dand } 13 
» 9» Variable spacer ” 4 225 
50 
Grave Accent ,,  ,, apostrophe ; ” é 
Inches » 9, quotation mark af 9 " 
Minutes » 9» quotation mark ‘ 4 " 
Multiplication ,, ,, small x, as: * 20 x 41 
Paragraph » 9» capital “1” and small “‘o” oF gq 
Per Cent ae TO fall, is of ie) 
Plus » 5, apostrophe and dash bs oes 
Pound » y, Capital L and dash A L 
: " 
Seconds » 9 quotation mark an 19 
Section » two capital S’s Re 
or porn ape esmaadh S's pa § 
Semicolon » 4, colon and comma . 
Undersecore » 5, the dash, after turning up __,, Pe 


(See also Fractions and Fractional Keyboard.) 
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COMMA.—The punctuation mark which denotes the shortest pause in 
reading, and separates a sentence into divisions. This mark is of common 
occurrence, and matter is punctuated by it as follows— 

1, To indicate a brief pause or rest, as— 


The tendency to-day, says a London 
paper, is to rush through life. 
He called his men together, and 


pointed out to them the danger at 
hand. 


2. Between several nouns, adjectives, etc., as— 
Boxes, barrels, bales, and stores, 
were thrown on the beach by the 
incoming tide. 
Cold, hunger, thirst, and strain 
considerably depleted the ranks. 

3. Indicating the omission of words, as— 
Punctuality begets confidence; 


conscientiousness, reward; ability, 
success, 


4, After the nominative of address, as— 


To-day, man lives in pleasure, wealth 
and pride; 


To-morrow, poor -- or life itself 
denied. 

England, I give to thee all I 
possess! 


The above rules are by no means complete, but give some indication as 
to the use of the comma tor ordinary purposes. 
Special cases— 


1. Four or more figures should be separated into groups of three, reckoned 
from right to left, as— 


1,978 1, 763, 250 £5,540, 16. 10 
49,863 sq. miles. 


Notre.—This rule does not apply in the case of dates and numbers used for 
identification purposes, as— 


In the year 1932. Order No. 1753. 
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2. In addresses it is sometimes placed after the number of the street, as— 
49, Upper Thomas Street. 
979, Chisholme Crescent. 


Nortr.—The comma may be omitted after street numbers: opinions differ 
as to its necessity. 

After a comma in a sentence, make one space; between figures make no 
space before or after. 


COMMERCIAL ABBREVIATIONS.—The principal commercial abbrevia- 
tions are given at the head of each alphabetical section throughout this 
dictionary. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—(Sce Correspondence, Commercial.) 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE.—This covers quite a large number of 
separate subjects, and much information is given here under the separate 
headings of— 

Correspondence, 
Invoices, 
Duplicating, 
Carbon Manifolding, 
Copying Letters, 
Filing, 

Estimates, Etc. 

It may be said that a person who has a good knowledge of commercial 
work is well fitted to hold a responsible position in a business house; but it 
is becoming more and more an age of specialization, and large business firms 
find that better results are obtained by employing specialists in one or two 
subjects than by employing people with an all-round knowledge. Thus a 
correspondence clerk should have a highly specialized knowledge of Pitman’s 
shorthand and typewriting (which includes, of course, English, business 
composition, spelling, punctuation, etc.); an invoice clerk must have a 
knowledge of accounts, typewriting, commercial arithmetic; a filing clerk 
requires a knowledge of filing and indexing systems; and so on with the 
other departments. 

In a comparatively small business, however, a typist is usually called upon 
to undertake the whole of the office work, which requires a good all-round 
knowledge. It is perhaps wise for a typist entering upon her career to take 
a post which will give her experience in every branch of the work, and to 
aaa to a post in which specialized knowledge and ability are required and 

n which she may excel. 

A typist should determine which career would be the most suitable to her 
temperament, if any degree of success is aimed at, as anyone is much more 
highly successful when the work is interesting and congenial. 

An operator changing from a small business to a large business employing 
specialists, may find that to do the same thing over and over again becomes 
intolerable and monotonous. Exactly the same applies in the opposite case ; 
the specialist operator may become constantly worried and harassed by the 
multitudinous duties of the small business. It is largely a question of tem- 
perament, and an operator should carefully consider these points before apply- 
ing for a new post. 


COMMERCIAL SIGNS.—The ordinary commercial signs provided on the 
keyboard of standard machines, are: and, &; at, @; per cent., % diagonal 
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sign, / ; pound sign, £ ; and the usual fractions. These are referred to under 
Abbreviations on Keyboard. (See also Combination Characters.) 


COMPANY PROSPECTUS.—(See Prospectus, Company.) 


COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE.—This refers to the last phrase of a letter 
immediately preceding the signature, and is also known as the “subscription.” 
Examples will be found under this heading in Correspondence, Commercial. 


COMPOUND WORDS.—Compound words are those which, although 
separate and distinct, have almost become one word, through their close 
connection and common use. It is difficult to lay down definite rules to be 
followed, but the following examples will indicate when the compound word 
shall, or shall not be hyphenated. 

No hyphen required in words like— 


Fireside, downfall, noonday, somebody, 
playwright, fourfold, outstanding, 


headache 
But in words like the following, the hyphen should be used— 


Trade-mark, arm-chair, half-price, 
guide-book, farm-house, by-law, 
sealing-wax, lay-out, motor-car, 
never-ending, good-bye, half-inch, 
under-estimated, over-estimated. 


NotEe.—Up-to-date books (adjective) ; but: brought up to date (adverbial 
phrase). 


CONCAVE KEYS.—The keys on certain typewriters are made with the 
top concave in shape, so as to fit the curve of the finger tips, and to prevent 
the fingers slipping. 


CONCLUSION OF LETTERS.—(Scee Correspondence, Commercial.) 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS.—Letters of great importance, or those speci- 
ally written to, and to be seen by, the head of a firm, should be marked so 
as to call the recipient’s attention to the private nature of their contents. 
The word should be typed about two line spaces above the first line of the 
name and address. If it is desired to prevent their being opened by any one 
except the person addressed, the envelopes should be similarly marked. 

In a large business house it is impossible for the heads of the firm to 
open all the correspondence received. This is done, therefore, by a special 
staff, or by certain clerks under the supervision of the manager, cashier or 
secretary. This staff open the letters, stamp the date of receipt thereon, 
and place them in letter-baskets labelled for each department. Envelopes 
which are marked— ; 


Confidential, Personal, « Private. 
or 


PRIVATE & CONFIDENTIAL. 
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are not opened, as it is obvious that the contents are for the perusal of the 
person named. The best position on the envelope for the word is the bottom 
left-hand corner. 


CONFIDENTIAL TYPIST.—(Sce Qualification for Typist.) 
CONFUSED MANUSCRIPTS.—(Sce Deciphering Manuscripts.) 


CONTINUATION SHEETS.—Where a letter is a rather lengthy one, and 
would cover more than one sheet, it should not be continued on the back of the 
first sheet. Plain continuation sheets should be used. The paper for these 
sheets should be of the same size andquality as the letter headings. In 
finishing the first sheet, do not write too near to the bottom, but leave 
a space of at least 14in, At the top of the continuation sheet, write on the 
left the name of the firm to whom the letter is being sent, and exactly 
in the centre of the paper write the number of the page, and on the extreme 
right, type the date, which may, if desired, be abbreviated: e.g. 


12/10/52, o 12th Oct. , 1932. 


On the first continuation sheet write: 2, or ( 2) . On the second sheet 


write: 3, or (3). And so on. 

If there is not a great deal to be written on the continuation sheet, com- 
mence moderately low down, so that there will not be too large a space below 
when finished. 

These sheets should always be fastened to the first sheet with a paper 
fastener, otherwise they may become disarranged before the letters are posted. 
Any carbon copies which may be taken should also be fastened together 
in correct order, so that they may be filed away correctly. It is the practice 
for some business houses not to use two sheets of paper for the carbon copy, 
but to take the copy on both sides of the paper. 


CONTINENTAL STANDARD TYPEWRITER.—The Continental Type- 
writer has been manufactured for about 30 years by the Wanderer-Werke 
of Chemnitz-Schonau. It is a fly-lever machine with single shift. There are 
45 writing keys with 90 characters or signs. 

Construction. The writing is completely visible. The machine has a front- 
stroke, like all fly-lever standard typewriters, and on account of its many 
special devices (paper reel device, injector, etc.), serves manifold purposes. 
A speciality is the front door which keeps the play of type-levers out of 
sight; when the door is opened the type-levers can be easily taken out or 
cleaned, and at the same time the door prevents the dirt or ribbon particles 
from soiling the tops of the keys. 

Appearance. First-class enamel finish, all nickel parts chromium plated. 

Keyboard. Standard keyboard (45 keys of 2 characters each), shift keys 
on both sides with shift-key lock at the left. Back spacer is low on the left. 
In addition to the standard English keyboard, arrangements for practically 
every language can be supplied, amongst which are, Siamese, Arabic, 
Hebrew, with inversely running carriage, as well as special keyboards 
for engineers, architects, etc. Many different styles of type, from the smallest 
Midget to the Extra-large Bulletin type, are available. 

Carriage. Running smooth on rollers. Easily detachable. Platen can be 
easily removed. On account of its broad bearing the carriage runs absolutely 
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rigid. Six different lengths of carriages, with platens of 9}in., 12in., 15in., 
18in., 20in., and 26in. Noiseless carriage return. 

Paper Feed. Two sets of feed rollers ensure safe feeding of paper. Release 
levers on both sides of carriage. 

Line Spacing. Line space lever on both sides of the carriage; well adapted 
within reach of the operator. Six different spacings (1, 14, 2, 23, 3, 33). 
Ingenious plunger platen device. 

Escapement after the type has struck the paper, whereby the speediest 
typing is ensured a clean impression. 

Ribbon. Normal width and length. Two-colour and stencil device. Uni- 
form wearing of ribbon which moves only when struck by type. Automatic 
reverse. 


Margin Stops. Easy to operate, because they are situated in front of 
machine. Automatic paragraph device. To obtain uniform beginnings of 
paragraphs it is necessary to depress only the right-hand twin-key when 
returning the carriage. 

Type-levers. Made of best chrome nickel steel, provided with protecting 


nose. 

Shift of Platen. This is done by shift frame. Weight of platen is balanced 
by two torsional springs. 

Automatic Tabulator Setting Device and Column-finder. Automatic setting 
of stops is secured by pressing upon knob in front of machine. Simultaneous 
clearing of all stops is made by lever behind on the left-hand side of carriage. 
These time-saving features permit a full and general utilization of the 
column-finder. Fs 

Automatic Decimal Tabulator. Setting and clearing of stops as with 
automatic column-finder. When tabulating, however, figures are automatic- 
ally placed each below the other according to their value, i.e. units below units, 
tens below tens, etc. 

Special Models for Book-keeping. Continental ‘‘B.S.’’ Book-keeping type- 
writer with front feed and special device for the alignment of forms, etc. 

Further specialities have been created for writing upon window stencils, 
endless forms on reels, etc. 

PY, Mosc Machine. Fly-lever machine with single shift. 88 characters on 
keys. 
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Construction. Very solid, yet weighing little on account of its portable 
character. Supplied in various colours as well as black. Every machine is 
complete with carrying case of imitation leather. Can also be supplied in 
real leather case, or cases of different shapes. All nickel parts are chromium 
plated. f 

Keyboard. Standard keyboard (44 keys each of two characters). Shift key 
on both sides, shift-lock on the left. Back space key on the right. A big choice 
of keyboards and styles of type. 

Carriage. Running on ball bearings. Smooth, easy running and almost 
noiseless. 

Paper Feed. Thoroughly reliable. Post cards can be written upon from the 
very top to the bottom margin. Paper release lever at the right. 


Line Spacing. Three different spacings (1, 14, and 2). Platen release lever 
for adjustment when typing on lined sheets. : 

Ribbon. Of normal length and width. Normal spools. Automatic reverse. 
Two-colour and stencil switch. 


CONTINUOUS STATIONERY.—This class of stationery is supplied for con- 
tinuous feed billing typewriters and speeds up routine operations, as it 
enables the typing of multiple forms to be accomplished quickly. Typists 
using this stationery do not waste time collating loose sheets of paper, inter- 
leaving carbons, etc., which is necessary when typing loose sets of multiple 
forms. The stationery is fed into the machine once, and typists can complete 
several hundred sets of invoices, dispatch notes, or other forms with no 
interruption other than detaching the typewritten sets as they are completed. 


CONTRACT.—A contract is an agreement to carry out some undertaking; 
i.e. building, constructional work, electrical, plumbing, paving, road-making, 
decorating, etc., and requires careful typing to avoid mistakes. The repro- 
ductions shown under Deeds give the general arrangement, and the numbers 
at the top indicate where each indentation commences. 


COPY HOLDER.—It is certainly conducive to greater comfort whilst 
operating the typewriter if the copy is held in a device which places it in a 
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prominent position. To lay the copy flat on the table at the side of the 
machine is not ideal, as the line of vision is at an acute angle, and may 
in time cause severe eye strain. A simple and effective copy holder may be 
made with a piece of thin wood 8” x 13”, on the underside of which is nailed 
another piece about 5” wide and about 4” from the back. A small ledge 
or several pins along the front edge to prevent the copy from sliding off, 
. . completes the copyholder, which may be stood at 
either side of the machine. This places the copy. at 
the correct angle of 30°, and is certainly conducive 
to good work and less fatigue. 

Other copy holders, such as the Balaban, illus- 
trated here, are recommended where typists prefer 
the copy to be more in direct line with the writing 
in the typewriter. These copy holders may be 
stood either immediately behind the machine, or 
at the side, 

As regards shorthand notes; several of the type- 
writer companies supply note-book covers or con- 
tainers, which serve to hold the note-book and to 
stand up beside the machine so that the notes may 
be easily read. Another great advantage of these 
covers is that instead of the pages of the note-book 
being wire-stitched, they are attached loosely to 
the cover by perforated holes and a simple loose- 
leaf device, allowing the pages to lie flat during 
note-taking. The covers may be used over and 
over again; the note-books being the refills. 


COPYING CARBONS.—These can be procured in 
several colours and sizes, and carbon copies made 
with these carbons may be copied in the same way 
as a letter typed with a copyingribbon. They may 
also be copied by the ‘‘ Hectograph”’ process, as 
described under ‘‘ Duplicating.” 


te: 


“BALABAN ” Copy COPYING LETTERS.—There are four methods of 


copying letters, etc., namely, the carbon paper 
method; the roller process with water bath; the letter book, damping sheets 
and screw press; and the letter copier with chemically prepared paper. 
The carbon copy method (see Carbon Manifolding) is the most generally used, 
but although it possesses the advantages over other methods of being made 
simultaneously with the original, and of several copies being taken at the 
same time, it has the drawback of not showing any corrections which may 
have been made on the original after it has been removed from the machine, 
unless the operator remembers to attend to this matter. Again, the signature 
of the person signing the letter will not appear on the carbon unless separ- 
ately signed, which, by the way, is rarely done. All these so-called disadvan- 
tages are eliminated with the other methods of copying, as the original signed 
letter is copied exactly as it appears. it 
The letter copier, with chemically-prepared paper, seems to fulfil all require- 
ments even in the hands of a novice. This is because the copying paper is 
not damped but specially prepared so as to make a perfect copy. The Roneo 
Letter Copier illustrated here is simple to operate. In the case on the top of 
the machine is a roll of this specially-prepared paper, which is fed between 
two pressure rollers and on to the winder reel. 
All that is necessary to copy a number of letters is to place them on the 
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feed board one at a time and turn the handle. At the correct moment the feed 
fingers feed the letter forward between the pressure rollers and the specially- 
prepared paper, thus producing a press copy. The letters pass through to 
the receiving tray below and the copies are wound on to the winder reel. 
If additional copies are required the letters are simply passed through the 
machine again in the same way until all the copies required have been taken. 

The copies are separated by the operation of the cutting lever and are 
removed in a solid pad from the winder reel. They may be punched and 
bound in a letter book, or separated and filed in folders with incoming corre- 
spondence, according to the practice of thefirm. An indicator drops precisely 
at the right moment for operating the cutting lever, and the lever cannot be 


Rotary CoPieER 


moved except when this indicator has dropped. It is impossible, therefore, to 
cut the copies in the wrong place. 

Perfect copies are obtained; faint copies being impossible, as the paper is 
never too dry. Similarly, smudged letters are never produced as the paper 
is never too wet. There is no water-bath to fill, no damp sheet to prepare, 
and no drying of the sheets. No special instructions are necessary as the 
machine,is automatic and can be operated by anyone. 

The ordinary letter-book and screw-press method requires a much more 
lengthy explanation, as the process requires a certain amount of skill and prac- 
tice; the following are the essential materials— 

1. Copying press, by means of which pressure can beapplied to theletter book. 

2. Letter book, which consists of 250 to 1,000 leaves of tissue (white or 
buff) paper, or Japanese paper. 

Or, a pad of copying paper. 

3. A metal copying bath, for damping the linen sheets. 

4. Damping sheets for use in above. 

5. Oiled waterproof sheets. 
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The copying bath consists of either an enamel tray and lid, or a brass tray 
and lid, with the bottom of the tray, and the underneath of the lid fitted with a 
porous substance, which assists in evenly distributing the moisture over the 
damping sheets placed between. 

As many letters as there are damping sheets may be copied at one time, 
and the following is the arrangement : 

1. Open the letter book at the first unused page, and lay an oil sheet on 
the top of the used leaves. 

2. Place a damp sheet on the oil sheet, and turn over the new sheet and 
smooth from creases. 

3. Lay on the new sheet the letter to be copied, with the writing facing the 
sheet. 

4. Place an oiled sheet on the top, and continue as before until all the 
letters to be copied have been used. 

5. Place in the press squarely, but leave the curved back of the book just 
out of the press to prevent the pressure from breaking it. 

6. Screw the handle of the press until a good pressure is given, and leave 
for a minute or two, according to the dampness of the damp sheets, and the 
newness or copying qualities of the ribbon. 

7. Remove, and take out the oil sheets and damp sheets, laying the damp 
sheets in the bath under those not used, and remove the letters. 

8. Between each tissue place a blotting or drying sheet. 

If the damping sheets are too wet, the letters will smudge, and the neat 
appearance of a typed letter will be lost. On the other hand, if the damp 
sheets are too dry, the letter will copy imperfectly. It is somewhat difficult 
to describe how damp these sheets should be. It depends on the newness 
of the ribbon, its capabilities as regards copying, and the strength of the 
operator. Experience is the only guide. 


COPYING OFFICE TYPIST.—(See Qualification for Typist.) 


COPYING PRACTICE.—The shorthand-typist during training should make 
a point of using for copying practice selected matter which, in addition to its 
value for speed purposes, willalso convey useful commercial and general know- 
ledge. Those shorthand-typists who are completing their speed training in 
Pitman’s Shorthand will realize the educational value of the political, literary, 
commercial, and other passages selected for dictation work in the shorthand 
class. The use of similar material for typewriting practice will be equally 
beneficial. It is a good plan to take the leading editorial article of a daily 
newspaper or a section of a book and to make a regular practice of copying 
the matter at varying rates of speed. The leading articles of a newspaper are 
usually based on what is considered to be the main topic of the day, and the 
shorthand-typist is in this way kept in touch with national affairs, and at 
the same time is able to extend her vocabulary and general knowledge. Half 
an hour’s practice a day of this nature will produce a noticeable improvement 
in accuracy and speed. 


COPYING RIBBONS.—(See Ribbons.) 


CORONA TYPEWRITERS.—The Corona is stated to be the first practicable 
portable typewriter to be placed on the market. There are several models. 
The most popular are the Corona ‘‘Four”’ and the Corona “Special.” 

Corona “Four.” In all its fundamental features this model follows the 
designs that have been standard on all the leading office typewriters for many 
years. By reason of its rugged aluminium frame being rigidly brazed by a 
heavy cross-member, integral with the frame, and by a cast segment as well 
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as the shift frame and the key lever comb, this machine is exceptionally strong. 
Rigidity of construction makes it unnecessary to fasten the machine perman- 
ently - its base-board. It can be taken out of its case and used on any table 
or desk. 

The Keyboard. The keyboard is of the standard, four-row type, with a 
single shift for capitals and no shifting for figures. 

The spacing ofthe keys and the height from row to row is approximately 
that of the standard office machines; but since there is a slight variation here 
as cee different makes of typewriters, no standard measurements are 

ssible. 

Re orona has both a right and left shift key and a shift lock. The shift lock 
is released by touching the left shift key. 

The space bar is of the approved length for touch writing and is made of 
material which will not discolour or show wear. 

On the keyboard is a key for releasing the right margin stop if it is desired 


to add a few letters to complete a word after the carriage has been stopped at 
the point selected for the right margin. 

The back spacer is also operated from the keyboard. This back spacer is 
positive in its action and will not move the carriage more than one space at 
a stroke. 

Typebars. The length and thickness of the typebars provide for type 
impressions that ensure good carbon copies. 

As a résult of the stiffness of the Corona typebar, coupled with the broad 
bearing surface afforded by the deeply slotted segment, there is no cranking 
or vibration to cause an imperfect impression as the type strike the paper. 
As an added.protection against variation at the printing point, a type guide 
is provided which has its prongs turned in toward the platen—in order to 
guide the bar to the very point where the type strike. 

The mechanical principle on which the Corona typebar action operates is 
fundamentally the same as that found in all the standard office typewriters. 
Through a simple system of levers, pressure on a key pulls the typebar upward 
through a ninety degree arc to the printing point. Gravity, aided by a re- 
tracting spring, returns the bar instantly to its resting place in the ‘‘ basket.”’ 

Means for changing the tension on these springs has been provided, so that 
the “touch” may be adjusted to suit the operator. 

Ribbon. The ribBh6n on Corona is another standard feature. It is } in. wide 
and 12 yd. long. As the machine is operated it winds automatically from one 
spool to the other and when that spool is full the mechanism reverses and the 
ribbon winds back the other way. It may also be reversed by hand. 

New Coronas are fitted with two-colour (black and red) ribbons, but other 
combinations may be had or a single colour ribbon may be used if preferred. 

By pressing on a readily accessible lever, the type are made to strike on 
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either the upper or lower half of the ribbon, while by setting the lever in a 
neutral position the ribbon will not be struck at all and the machine may then 
be used for making sharp carbon copies or for cutting stencils, 

Carriage. Practicability has not been sacrificed for portability. For ex- 
ample, by omitting one platen knob an inch could be taken off the width of 
the machine; but two knobs are really needed. 

Corona’s left knob is not only a platen twirler, but a very efficient variable 
line spacer as well. When this knob is pulled out the platen turns freely, with- 
out engagement of the ratchet. When the knob is pressed in again, regular 
spacing is restored—but it begins from the exact point to which the platen 
was turned. 

At either end of the carriage there is a release lever, which when pressed 
permits the carriage to move freely to right or left. 

Attached to the paper table, behind the platen, are two arms which swing 
up to support the paper, keeping it from dragging on the desk as the carriage 
moves back and forth. There is also an adjustable side guide which enables 
each sheet to be inserted in exactly the same position—thus maintaining 
equal margins without re-setting the stops. 

There is an efficient paper feed. Two sets of self-adjusting rollers press the 
paper against the under side of the platen and feed it through straight and 
without slipping. Should the paper be inserted unevenly, it may be straight- 
ened by means of the paper release. 

Perfect Visibility. Every word is at all times clearly in sight. There is 
nothing to obstruct the view. 

The printing point is clearly indicated by a triangular pointer which also 
serves to press the paper against the platen. 

The machine is fitted with standard paper fingers, but a paper bail can 
be ordered, if preferred. 

Carriage Return. The carriage return device is similar to that found on 
the best office machines. It is long enough to give powerful leverage, thus 
making it very easy to line space and return the carriage with a single action 
of the left hand. 

A little lever behind the left platen knob regulates the space between the 
lines of type. The standard arrangement provides for single and double spac- 
ing; but a new spacing has been recently introduced which gives a very 
pleasing effect to a letter and permits writing more matter in less space with 
room left for interlining when necessary. This consists of 14 space between 
each line of type. With 14 spacing provision is also made for single and double. 
There is no extra charge for a Corona with 1-14 and 2 spacing. 

Type. The type used on Corona are made of a special soft steel which is 
kneaded into matrices under tremendous pressure. This produces the raised 
letters. They are lightly nickel plated for rust protection. 

While, for practical purposes, it is necessary to standardize upon certain 
combinations of letters and characters such as are offered in regular keyboards, 
special combinations, for typing mathematical problems, chemical formulae, 
certain Greek letters, fractions smaller than }, foreign money, or various 
languages, etc., can be provided at no extra charge. 

Three-bank Models. The Corona Three is of the folding type, the most 
compact design possible. It has the double shift, three-row keyboard ; ten- 
inch carriage; two-colour ribbon; automatic ribbon reverse; self-spacing 
carriage return; back spacer and numerous other conveniences. 

Standard Model. The Standard Model Three has 28 keys, writes 84 charac- 
ters and is obtainable in a wide variety of keyboards and type faces. 

XC Model. The XC Model is the same as the Standard Model Three except 
that it has 30 keys, writes 90 characters and can be furnished with from-one 
to four “dead” keys—for accenting letters without operating the escapement. 
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This machine is especially desirable for technical work requiring special 
characters in addition to the alphabet, numerals, etc. It is also particularly 
well adapted to foreign language writing. 

Reverse Carriage Model. The Reverse Carriage Model is also built with 30 
keys, to write 90 characters; but its carriage, instead of moving from right to 
left, as the keys are struck, moves from left to right, thus reversing the line 
of writing. The principal use for this model is in writing Yiddish or Hebrew, 
for which purpose it is equipped with Hebraic characters that are clear-cut, 
bold and legible. 


CORRECTING TYPESCRIPT AND MANUSCRIPT.—It is very frequent 
that operators have to type from corrected and changed typescript and 
pean a and it is usual to indicate such corrections and alterations by 
means of signs, abbreviations, and other means. Many of these devices 
are simple and the changes to be made fairly obvious, but where a rough 
copy has been entirely changed, sentences transposed, insertions of several 
words, paragraphs split up, and capitalization noted, a certain amount of 
skill and watchfulness is required in order to produce a good and correct 


copy. 

The most commonly known device is the caret ‘‘*”’ sign which notes 
an omission or insertion; the other devices are illustrated on the reproduction 
of a corrected transcript, and explained below. 


Standardisation is a word which has come into pro- ‘ 
ef mindnce in connection with manufacturing, but which/now [44 
elf Wf being used in connection with all mani ér of Industrial /= 
wP/ and Commercial activities. fin the early days of hand- 
labour, there was practically no standardigation in pro- 73 


dab/ auction Kt #iL.> [follow or 
g/ The skilled worknen of the fuilds produced no two 


o/ articles alike / fot until the age of steam dawned in [Caf 
Great Britain did it become possible to/@bie factories /Us 
instead of hand labour. Once factory production became 
accurate methods, all moving in the direction of stand- 

Mb ve ardisation and‘efficiency| greater. 
Thus standardisation was born in Great Britain. It 
was made possible by machgnery and steam power but in the 3 
past twenty-five years it has developed to a vastly (greater [Coge 


follow on/ gxonth in the United States.» 
Practically all the literature of standardisation 


‘ 
Copf comes from fmerica to us. 


Second line. © instead of @ in “prominence.” Insert iS between 
‘*which ” and “ now.” : 
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Third line. Delete 1S. Close up 1 and © in “ manner.” 
Fourth line. Commence new paragraph on new line with dn: 
Fifth line. S$ instead of Z in “standardization.” 


Sixth line. Delete @t All and follow on with The after 
period. 


Seventh line. Small & in “guilds.” 
Eighth line. Period after alike, ana begin “not” with capital N. 
Ninth line. Transpose aHVe to have. 


Eleventh line. Let the word 1Ne€Vi tably stand. 
Thirteenth line. Transpose to Greater efficiency. 
Fifteenth line. Semicolon in place of comma. 

Sixteenth line. Larger instead of greater. 
Seventeenth line. Follow on with Practically 


Nineteenth line. Capital A for America. 


CORRECTIONS ON ORIGINAL TYPESCRIPT.—The great essential is to 
correct in such a manner that the alterations are not obvious. ‘‘Over- 
printing ” or typing the correct letter over the error is condemned as being 
inexpert and slovenly in appearance. If possible the error should be erased 
before removing the paper from the platen, to ensure the correct letter being 
in the correct place. 

Two articles are required for erasing: a special typewriter eraser, which 
may be either oblong or circular, and an eraser shield, which is usually made 
of celluloid. ‘This eraser shield is made with several different sizes of holes 
perforated in it, so that one or more letters may be erased (according to the 
error) without touching the adjacent letters. A temporary eraser shield, 
which is nevertheless quite effective, can be made by cutting small squares 
(about the size of a character) in a small piece of stout paper, or various 
sizes of openings may be made for erasing two or three letters at a time. 
These openings may be made with a sharp knife or by folding the paper 
and cutting on the fold with scissors. 

It is advisable on some machines to turn up the platen a few line spaces, 
so that the errors may be more readily erased. It is necessary to prevent the 
eraser dust from falling inside the working parts, as nothing hinders the action 
of these parts, or clogs the machine more than eraser dust. There is a good 
deal of fine grit in these erasers, which, if allowed to settle in working parts, 
wears them out in time. 

If an error is made in a word of two to four letters, it is quicker to erase 
the whole word than to erase the error itself. But, if the word is a lengthy 
one, then erase the incorrect letter and the next one to it. If the typist 
has made an error in the middle of a sentence, like the following— 


We cannot but call you attention to 


the many mistakes made. 
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four letters have to be substituted for three. Rub out the whole word 
you 


and by partially depressing the back space key, or by holding the carriage, 
the letters may be compressed, thus— 


your 


It is out of the question, of course, to erase the whole sentence. 

If an error has been discovered after the paper has been removed from 
the machine, it should be erased on a hard smooth surface, and the paper 
re-inserted, using the line scale, or line finder, and pointer for the purpose 
of locating the exact space for the correct letter. ‘This is important if the 
correction should not be too apparent. 

The following hints for corrections will be helpful— 

1, When the eraser becomes dirty or inky, rub lightly on a piece of fine 
sand-paper. 

2. Be careful how you erase on paper of poor quality. 

3. Blow all eraser dust away from the machine. 

4, If the erasure is to be made on the right or left of the paper, draw the 
carriage to either side, to facilitate erasing, and so that the dust will not fall 
inside the machine. 

5. To determine if the space for the correct letter is in the right position, 
disengage ribbon carrier, Ee means of stencil switch, and tap the period 
lightly. 

When the paper has to be re-inserted into the machine for making a cor- 
rection, the exact position may “be obtained and tested by switching off 
the ribbon (as for stencils) and gently tapping the type to be inserted. The 
faint impression shown will be sufficient to determine if the exact registra- 
tion is effected, or whether the paper should be moved a little to bring the 
line into alignment. 

6. A record ribbon impression can be erased more easily than a copying one. 

7. When a heavy printing ribbon is used, first erase gently with a soft 
or pencil eraser, afterwards finishing with a typewriter eraser. 

8. When erasing with the paper out of the machine a good result is obtained 
if a little fine pumice powder is first sprinkled over the error. The powder will 
then absorb the ink which is removed-by the eraser. 

It is of interest to note that one.of the largest copying offices in the city 
adopt the following practice for corrections. The operators never stop to 
make a correction, and every piece of work is read over by readers; the 
errors are marked in the margin, and corrected afterwards. 

Although ‘‘over-typing’’ has been condemned, the following may be 
done in unimportant cases, but care should be taken not to strike too hard, 


as a heavy letter will result. © may be struck over C and O35 O over 


C; p, d, q; Dy, over Oand ©; A over N} colon over period; 
semicolon over colon, comma or period. 


CORRECTIONS ON CARBON COPIES.—If an error is made whilst taking 
carbon copies, it.is a lengthy process to make the correction, as, in erasing 
the original or top copy, the pressure of the eraser will make a bad smudge 
on the copies. To avoid this, place a small piece of paper between each 
carbon and its copy where the erasure is to be made. ‘Then erase the top 
copy; lift the first carbon and remove the small piece of paper, and erase 
error; then lift second carbon and proceed as before. Before typing in the 
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correct letter, make sure that all the pieces of paper have been removed 
from between the carbons. 

Another method is to mark the error in the margin with a pencil, and, 
after the work is completed, erase each error and re-insert each sheet in the 
platen separately for the correct letter. This takes a little more time, as the 
space must be ‘lined ” correctly, and centred with the indicator or pointer. 
If the ribbon on the machine is of a different colour from the carbon copies, 
place a small piece of carbon between the ribbon and the paper before typing 
the correct letter. 

Additional corrections after signature are often overlooked. In some 
business houses it is the practice for the typist to attach the carbon copy 
to the first copy, when presenting it for signature, and any alterations made 
in the original are immediately indicated by the signatory before the carbon 
copy is returned to the office forfiling purposes. Alterations to letters are not 
necessarily due to bad workmanship ; it may frequently happen, for instance, 
that the arrival of new information, after the dictation of the letter, neces- 
sitates some modification. In order to secure correct copies of all outgoing 
letters and in view of the possibility of litigation arising in connection with 
any business letter, typists should ensure that any alterations made in the 
original letter are reproduced in the carbon copy before the letter is dispatched. 


CORRECTIONS ON STENCIL.—Corrections on stencils can be quickly made 
by painting over the errors with stencil varnish. This is allowed to dry, and 
the correct letters can be typed in, leaving no trace of the correction. Where 
the correction involves much alteration, such as the insertion of several 
words, or alteration of lines, the alternative method, known as Grafting, is 
to cut out the incorrect part of the stencil with a sharp knife, and to type 
the correct matter on a spare piece of stencil, which is then accurately gummed 
in the correct position on the original stencil. 

If the error is at the extreme end of the line, it can be covered with gummed 
paper, and then re-typed on the next line. This can be done only when the 
error is discovered before commencing the next line. 


CORRESPONDENCE, COMMERCIAL.—AII correspondence sent out bya 
business house should be executed in a first-class manner. The status of a 
firm is judged by the quality of the goods it sells or manufactures, and in a 
similar way a firm is compared with the style of its outgoing correspondence. 
In all cases, it should be of the best, and, apart from the composition of each 
letter, a typist may help considerably in producing the best that is possible. 

A business letter is composed of certain essentials, viz.i— 

1, A printed heading of the firm. 

. The date. 

The name and address of the person to whom the letter is being sent. 
. The salutation. 

. The body of the letter. 

. The subscription. 

. The signature of the person signing the letter. 

These are arranged in the order given above, the heading being more 
or less of an elaborate nature, giving the name of the firm, the address or 
addresses, and in some cases the kind of business transacted. Provision is 
sometimes made on the right-hand side for the date. 

The Date gives the day, month and year, when the letter is being sent; 
and is typed in the above order, thus— 


3rd July, 1932. 


as the day of the month is the more important at the time of receipt. 
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The Name and Address of the addressee is written on the left-hand side, 
and should, wherever possible, be restricted to three lines, which enables this 
part of the letter to have a suitable proportionate size with the rest of the 
letter. Single spacing is always used for the name and address, and the 
second and third lines begin flush with the first, or are indented five spaces 
respectively, according to the length of the lines. It is a mistake to assume 
that each different item of the address requires a separate line. 

In addressing a firm, in which a person’s actual name is mentioned, prefix 


with the abbreviation MeSsrs. as— 
Messrs. James-Hunter & Sons. 
Messrs. ‘Hunter, Brown & Co., Ltd. 
Messrs. Alexander Weir, Sons & Co., 
Ltd. 


Where the firm’s name does not include the name or names of persons, 
“Messrs.” is omitted, as— 


The London Press Exchange, Ltd. 

The Car & General Insurance Corporation 
Commercial Cars, Ltd. 

If the firm’s name begins with a title, do not prefix it with ‘‘Messrs.”” Thus— 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


Fd 
The Salutation differs according to individual taste. When writing to 
one person, 


Dear Sir, 


or 
Dear Madam, 
is used. For official correspondence Si 1, is generally used. 
When writing to a firm of more than one person, 


Dear Sirs, 
is the most commonly used. 
Gentlemen, 


Gentlemen, is now considered old-fashioned or pedantic, but is in nosense 
incorrect. 


Titles of firms consisting of ladies are generally addressed with the French 
““Mesdames”’ and the salutation “Dear Mesdames.”’ 

The Body of the Letter commences with an indentation of five or ten spaces 
from the margin. 


If an enclosure accompanies the letter, the following may be used— 
We have pleasure in enclosing 
cheque..:... 


We send you herewith copy... . 
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The statement— 


Enclosed please find cheque for £5. 


is not recommended as it implies that the enclosure has been inserted in the 
envelope in such a way that it will be difficult to find. This is what a man 
hard-up wrote to a creditor— 


Enclosed please find a cheque for £5; 
it is more than I can do. 


The body of the letter is divided into paragraphs, each dealing with 
separate subjects. 

As regards the width between the lines, it depends on the length of the 
letter. A very short letter should have double spacing throughout. Treble 
spacing is rarely used except in official correspondence. A medium 
length letter of, say, three paragraphs, may be typed with single spacing 
between each line, but with double spacing before the first and subsequent 
paragraphs, and before the subscription. A comparatively long letter may 
be typed with single spacing throughout. 

The best effect is obtained with single spaced and well paragraphed letters 
as each paragraph is then made to appear quite distinct from the others. 


The Subscriptions most commonly used are— 


Yours faithfully, Yours truly, 
A little variation is made as follows— 
Faithfully yours, Truly yours, 


In certain cases the following are used— 


Yours respectfully, Yours obediently, 


The above are made a little more elaborate, e.g.— 
We are, dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 


We are, 
Yours truly, 


We remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


We beg to remain, dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 


Yours very faithfully, 
Yours very truly, 
Very faithfully yours, 


Very truly yours, 
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The Signature depends upon the composition of the firm sending the 
letter. Where the firm is not a company or partnership, either the owner 
signs his name, or if someone signs for him, the name of the firm should be 
typewritten in capitals, preceded by 


p.p. o per pro. 
(which are abbreviations for per procurationem, meaning ‘‘on behalf of”’), 
the person signing underneath, thus— 


I am, dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 
p.p. JOHN LAWSON, 


The simplest method for letters signed on behalf of a company or firms of 
any kind is to use the plain English word “‘for,’’ thus— 


Yours faithfully, 
for M. DREARDEN & CO., LTD. 


Department Manager. 


The same applies in a similar manner to limited companies, except that 
the description of the person authorized to sign is given under his signature. 
The name of the firm is written in capitals, and six spaces underneath, the 
description of the signer, thus— 


We are, 
Yours faithfully, 
M. DREARDEN & CO., LTD., 


Manager. 
Other particulars sometimes given on a letter are— 


Reference Number. There is usually a square printed for the insertion 
of this number, with the words— 


In your reply please quote:- 


Initials of Dictator and Typist. These are usually placed near the printed 
heading, and are useful for reference purposes. The initials of the dictator 


are placed first, thus— 
DHM/CG. 


Letters are sometimes endorsed— 


Dictated but not read. 


This is not to be recommended. The letter is sent out by, or on behalf of, 
the person or persons named, and the statement does not necessarily relieve 
the dictator of any responsibility. 

The following diagram shows the arrangement and the descriptive names 
of the parts of an average business letter. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF BUSINESS LETTER. 
The margins and indentations ave shown in numerals. 
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NU/ALT. ‘14th August, 19... 
Ref. No. 3875. 


Messrs John Milner & Co. Ltd., 
Dearborn Works, : 
Coventry. 


Dear Sirs, 


With reference to your enquiry of yesterday's date, we 
have pleasure in sending you under separate cover our latest 
catalogue, which you will find fully describes our Patent 
_ hwffle Furnaces. 


Bn As you do not acral mention in your letter the 
class of work for which the Furnace is intended, we cannot 
est which size, in our opinion, would be the most suit- 
able in order to edonomise time and fuel cost. 


We might mention, however, that the No. 5 size Patent 
e Furnace, which has a working space of 18 in. be 10 in. 
by in., may be used a working day of 10 hours on the fuel 
cost of s nes us gas house coke, with a uniform temp- 
erature of 1,0009 Centigrade. This Furnace is so desizn 
and gonstruoted that no gasses, fumes or flames enter the 

er 


This class of Muffle Furnace is ideal for re-heating, 
Be coting or_case-hardening, and we may point out that hun- 
reds of small and large engineers are using these Furnaces, 
with the best possible results and satisfaztion. 


Exactly the same economy as above mentioned, can be 
obtained with the other sizes of Furnaces, no fewer than 
_ thirty different sizes being manufactured by us. We enclose 
y ¥ two independent reports shewing the economy obtained 


s We can deliver any size from stock, and could despatch 
_ your order the same day as received. 


Awaiting your valued order, 


We are, ..... 
Yours faithfully, 


THE REGENT MUFFLE FURNACES, LTD. 


Managing Director. 
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An incorrectly-typed letter is reproduced so that the effect of the many 
errors which are common to untrained typists, can be readily seen, and com- 
pared with the example given on the preceding page. 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


(This letter shows the many errors which can be made in typing 
a letter. Each of the faults ts described under the heading 
of "Correspondence, Commercial".) 


July 19th. 19.. 


Dear Sirs, 
We have received your catalogue, and note the contents of your 
letter . We cannot however determine which size of 
furnace would suit our class of work,and perhaps you could help 
us in this respect . 


The class of work we do includes a large number 
of small cutters, reamers and form cutters, as well as 


small dies and similiar tools. None of these are much larger 
than 4 inches. square, so perhaps your No.5.size would be prefera- 
bly. 

If you should require any further information to enable 
you to come to a decision, let us know and we will write you 


as fully as possible . 


Yours Faithfully, 
John Milner and Co Limited, 


Messrs the Regent Muffle Furnaces Ltd, / 
Juniper Foyndry. 
Lincoln. 
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The first error is to place a period after th in the date, which is not an 


abbreviation of any word, but an addition to 19. 

Second ervoy. No space is required before a full stop, and only three 
spaces should follow. Third line. 

Third error. A space should follow the comma on the fourth line. 

Fourth error. No space before period on fifth line. 

Fifth error. Only three spaces should follow a full stop. Eighth line. 


Sixth error. The word ALE should be 1S. Eighth line. 


Seventh error. No period after inches, as it is not abbreviated. 
Eighth error. One space only should follow the comma. 


Ninth error. NO. 5 should have one space after the period following 
No. and no period after 5. 


Tenth error. The word prefer ably is incorrectly divided, ‘‘ ably ” 
should be on the next line. 

Eleventh error. Same as eighth error. 

Twelfth error. Same as fourth error. 


Thirteenth error. Yours fai thfully should commence at 


about 40 on the scale, and small f should be used for the second word. 
Fourteenth error. The name of the firm should be written, 


JOHN MILNER & CO., LTD. 


Such a comparatively unimportant word should not be written in full, whilst 
the important word 


Company 


is abbreviated. It is better to abbreviate 


& Co., Ltd. 


than to write any one word in full, if space does not permit the whole to be 
written. 


Fifteenth error. M@SSYS. is unnecessary, as no actual person’s 
name appears in the name of the firm. The should have an initial capital, 


and Ltd. 9 2 period and a comma finally, the period because it is an 
abbreviation, and the comma because the name and address is not complete. 
Sixteenth error. Only one space required between each word, except in 
display work. 
_ Generally. The line spacing is unequal, due either to not setting the line 
indicator for the correct width, or to not using the line space lever. The 
left margin is irregular, due to carelessness, or not setting the margin stop. 
The right margin is much too uneven. If the last word on the first line had 
been carried over to the next line the first three lines would have been very 
even. The same applies to other lines. The first word of each paragraph 
should be written at five spaces from the margin, and should be equal. The 
name and address of the firm should have larger indentations for the last 


two lines, Juniper commencing under t of Regent, and 
Lincoln under 0 of Foundry. 
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COST OF TYPEWRITER.—New standard typewriters for correspondence 
and general purposes are exceptionally high in cost for many reasons. Current 
prices can be obtained from the manufacturers. Many firms purchase machines 
under what is known as a replacement scheme, whereby after three years’ 
usage every machine is replaced with a new machine at a cost of, generally, 
one-third of the original price. 

When the amount of work does not appear to warrant the purchase price 
of a new standard typewriter, a good second-hand or re-built machine will 
prove excellent value. A good re-built standard typewriter costs, as a rule, 
about two-fifths of the price of a new machine. 

For private use, or where a comparatively small amount of work is done, 
a lightweight or portable machine is recommended. These machines are 
manufactured to-day in a high standard of efficiency and are extensively 
used by private individuals in the home, by travellers, and even in small 
offices. The majority of models produce work equal to a standard machine. 


COUNTERPART.—This is a duplicate or copy, and in legal work refers to 
one of two corresponding copies of a deed. 


COVER.—Typewriters are generally sold complete with rubber or cloth 
covers instead of the metal or wood cover and baseboard. The baseboard and 
cover can be obtained, if required, at an extra charge. The machine should 
always be covered when not in use. 


CREED TELEPRINTER.—(Scee Teleprinter.) 


CROSS-REFERENCE.—This is the name given to a reference made in one 
part of a book to another part of the book. In business it is used chiefly for 
letter books. The method facilitates quick reference to the whole of the 
outgoing correspondence to an individual or firm without repeatedly consult- 
ing the main index. If, for example, letters to a certain firm appear on pages 
26, 73, 102, 134, and 169, the cross-reference on each page would be as 
follows— 


On page . 3 BACH 5 73 102 134 169 


Cross-reference . : °ln3 ad BU 73 | 134 102/69 vie 


It will be seen from the above examples that on each page reference is made 
to the letters immediately preceding and following each particular page. 
The top figure is that of the preceding letter, and the bottom figure makes 
reference to the letter immediately following. 


CUES.—(See Dramatic Work.) 
CUTTING STENCIL.—(See Duplicating.) 


CYLINDER.—Tie name sometimes given to the platen or roller of a 
typewriter. (See Platen.) 
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P.—The principal commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter are 
the following— 


D. -. Denartt (pence) P|) Dey) eis, head itreis ht 
D/A. .. Days after acceptance; | Dft. .. Draft 
Documents against ac- | dg. - Decigramme 
ceptance; Discharge | Diam. .. Diameter 
afloat (chartering); | Diff. .. Difference 
Deposit Account Dis. - Discount 
D.B. .. Day Book Dist District 
Dbk. . Drawback Hiv. . Dividend ; division 
D/C. .. Deviation clause Dk. + Dock 
D/D. Demand Draft D.L.O. .. Dead Letter Office 
D/d. Days after date; days’ | D/N. .. Debit Note 
date D/O. . Delivery Order 
Dd. Delivered Do. Ditto (the same) 
D.i/s. Delivered sound (grain | Dols. Dollars 
trade) Doz. Dozen 
D.D. and D/P. Documents against pay- 
Shpg. Dock dues and shipping ment 
Deb. .. Debenture Dr. . Debtor; drawer 
Dec. .. Decrease D/R. .. Deposit receipt (banking) 
Def. or deft. Defendant Djs. .. Day’s sight 
Def. .. Deferred DW. .. Dock Warrant 
Deg. .. Degree D/w. .. Dead weight 
Deld. .. Delivered Dwt. .. Pennyweight 
Dept. .. Department Dy. . Delivery 


DAGGER SIGN.—This sign is sometimes required when preparing a type- 
script for the printer. It is used to indicate a foot-note referring to, or 
enlarging upon, something in the text. The first foot-note is indicated by the 
asterisk* ; the second, by the dagger ; the third, by the double dagger. The two 
Signs may be made with capital I and the dash, thus— 


Dagger = 
Double Dagger = 


DAMAGE TO MACHINE.—Typewriters are expensive machines, and should 
be very carefully handled. They are designed to perform a certain task, and 
all the parts are of sufficient strength to assist in performing this duty. It is 
obvious that to design each part in anticipation of different kinds of rough 
handling, and the carelessness of some operators, would not be possible, and 
the following indicate a few of the more common ways in which a machine 
may be “‘put out of action’”’— 

Lifting and replacing the cover. 

Carrying the machine. 

Leaving the machine uncovered during the absence of the operator. 

Forcing any lever or part, which may stick through the want of 
adjustment. 

Tampering with the mechanism. 

Standing the machine on an uneven surface. 
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As regards sending a machine by rail or carrier, the packing of the machine 
cannot be donetoocarefully. It should be secured to the baseboard by means 
of clamps or screws; cord will not be sufficient. The cover should be 
hooked or locked on the baseboard, and the machine then packed in a wooden 
case, and packed with wood wool, or an ample supply of newspapers. If 
no provision has been made to secure the carriage, i.e. to prevent it moving 
sideways, or up and down if the machine is a shift-key with shifting carriage, 
the carriage should be fixed in the middle of the machine by tying it with 
strong tape to the framework. 


DASH.—This mark of punctuation has certain definite uses and several 
examples of the use of the sign are given below. It should be noted that with 
the exception of examples 6 and 7 one space should be left both before and 
after the dash. 

1. Where a sentence is broken off abruptly, as— 


The audience was going to sleep, 
and - the lecturer was too busy to 


notice - one man loudly snored. 
2. To mark hesitation, as— 


Let me see - er - hum - yes. 

3. Where a complete change takes place in a sentence, as— 

The view is certainly magnificent - in 
the winter we must come again. 

4. Used by some writers in the place of brackets, as— 

We were solemnly informed - 12 months 
afterwards - that they would inquire 
into the matter. 7 

5. When a word or words are repeated, as— 

You make a mistake - a grave mistake, 
my dear sir! 


6. Two or more dashes are used to indicate omission of a word or portion 
of a word, as— 


How many more times are you going to 

Intertere-————— iz 

7. Two or more dashes are also used to indicate interruption, as— 
Pyam obliged to you tor) ———. Dora. 
mention it! 


8. It is used as a hyphen, and as a sign for minus, as— 


296 - 182 = 114 
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DATE.—The date on a letter should be written in full, or with the month 
abbreviated only, as— 


19th October, 1932. 
Do not use either 19/10/32. o 19.10.32. 


in a business letter, except for saving time when dating letters or other matter 
for filing; this may also be done in the case of ‘‘inside”’ typewritten work of 
little importance, and on continuation sheets. A period should be written 
after the month when abbreviated, but no period is required after st, nd, rd, 
th, as they are not abbreviations. 

When referring to a date in the body of a letter, the following can be 
used— 


For the current month, write: 19th instant 
>. de. PEegedine..; a 19th ultimo 
» » coming at A 19th proximo 


For all other months, the name of the month should be given, as— 
Referring to your letter of the 3rd 
March, we .... 


DATE LINE.—The printed line (............. 19.....) is still to be seen on the 
letter headings of many well-known firms. It is a survival of the days of 
handwritten correspondence, and whenever a new heading is being prepared 
or an existing one is reprinted, the deletion of the date line is recommended. 
There is loss of time in fitting the date to the line, and very often a misfit. 
In nearly every case a gap appears between the printed figures for the year 
and the typewritten part of the date. 


DAY-BOOK.—In this book the sales on credit are recorded, and the use 
of the loose-leaf system enables the sales day-book to be prepared at the 
same time as the invoices are typewritten. 


“DEAD KEYS.”—The term for keys that operate typebars which strike 
the paper without actuating the universal bar, and therefore do not move the 
Carriage. The typebars are generally fitted with type for accents, so that 
accented letters can be typed without using the back spacer. For instance, 
to type é, the dead key for * would be first depressed and the carriage and 
paper would still be in the correct position to receive the impression of the 
“e” key. Practically any typewriter can be altered for this purpose. Usually 
the outside fraction keys are utilized. Some standard keyboards provide for 
additional keys to be fitted on request, and in this case the dead keys can be 
ordered without the loss of the fraction keys. 


DEBENTURE.—tThe term ‘“‘debenture” signifies some form of security 
given by a company or a body of persons in return for money advanced by 
way of loan. It is usual for debentures to be specially printed, but typists 
are sometimes called upon to type a copy or rough draft, and the example 
8iven on page 89 will be useful in showing how to arrange the matter. 
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DECIMAL POINT.—For indicating the decimal point in typewriting the 
full stop is used, and there is no need to raise the point above the line. The 
following example shows the arrangement— 


The receipts have decreased by 16.3 
per cent 


DECIMAL TABULATOR.—An ordinary tabulator (or jumper) will stop 
the carriage only at the place at which a tabulator stop has been previously 
set, so that in column figure work the back spacer and the space bar are 
brought into considerable use as well as the tabulator key. (See Tabulator.) 

A decimal tabulator specially provides ior this class of work, by having 
a series of keys connected to a series of dogs, which stop the carriage one, 
two, three, or more spaces from the place at which the stop is set, according 
to which key is depressed. Usually ten keys are provided, which are marked 
as follows : 


Td 10d! 4, Jap tseat0s : FIN 610 eNO AIS O00 
1 10 100 , 1,000 10,000 100,000 ~, 1 Million 10 Million 


If the operator depresses the 1d key, the carriage will stop at the number 
on the scale at which a tabulator stop has been set; the 10d key one space to 
the left; the Is key, three spaces to the left, and so on. For example, suppose 
the operator wishes to type the following: £1,000. 1.10; 3s 6d; 4d; in one 
column. 

If the tabulator stop is set at 40 on the scale, this will be the place where 
the units of pence will come. To type 1,000. 1.10, the last key is pressed 
and the carriage will stop at 31, and the “0” of 10d will be at 40. The Is 
key is pressed to type 3s 6d, and the first key for 4d. 


£10004) EunihO 
ro HUEY 
4 


Itisimportant to note that, if there are notens of shillings or pence, the space- 
key must be struck once before writing the unit figure. It will be noticed 
that keys are provided for dividing the pounds, shillings and pence, and the 
period should be written where there are no lines ruled for this purpose. 

Where the pound sign has to be written before the pounds, either back 
space once, or depress the next higher key. 

The same operation is used for tens, hundreds, etc., and each thousand 
is divided by a comma, for which a key is provided. 

As regards the tabulation of tons, cwts, qrs. lbs. the keys are used as 
follows— 


For units of lbs. use the ld key. 


Pa MR COSY slay (hh) 9s Hpac (Us Mees 
ears: Py RSA ss 
Vy weihees: 32) 'GwtSsy i £1 \ 
AAG) SPE Ay meee Osh y4 
») Menits! |, tons », £1000 3 
Sabena athe » £1000 ,, and back space once. f 


a hundreds of ,, Fe SLOOOE . sa » twice. 
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EDEN AL Bs. COMMS POAUIN IN 2 LIC oie nomial. 


Registered Office, 379 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. E.C.4 


No. 78 MORTGAGE DEBENTURE £100 


Issue of £10,000 Mortgate Debentures in 100 Debentures of £100 
each, numbered 1 to 100 inclusive. Bearing Interest at the 
rate of £5 per cent per annun. 


1. The A. B. Company, Limited (hereinafter called "The 
Company"), will on the 31st day of December, 19_-, or on such , 
earlier date as the Loeor firs money hereby secured shall become 
Beacle in accordance with the conditions indorsed hereon, pay 

© CHARLES DICKINSON, of 395a North Road, Guildford, in the 
County of Surrey, or other the registered holder of this 
Debenture, his executors, or administrators, the sum of £100, 
due and Mea re the Company to the said CHARLES DICKINSON, as 
the Company doth hereby acknowledge. 


: 2. The Company will, until payment of the Serge ole money 

hereby secured, pay to the registered holder hereof, his execut- 

ors or administrators, interest on the said sum at the rate of 

Five Pounds per cent. per_annum, by half-yearly payments, on the 

30th day of June and the 31st day of December in each year, the 

Age if such half-yearly payments to be made on the 30th day of 
(ise Re Bae 


3. The Company doth hereby, as beneficial owner, charge 
with such payments, all its property, whatsoever and whensoever, 
oa eet and future, including igs uncalled capital for the 

6 being. 


4. This Debenture is issued Liga and subject to, the con- 
ditions indorsed hereon, which shall be, and be read as, part of 


this Debenture, and which the Company covenants to observe and 
perform in every respect. 


GIVEN under the Common Seal of thé Company this Ist day 
of January, 19__. : 


ERNEST FRANKS 
GEORGE HOWARD 


DIRECTORS . 
Seal. 
MONTAGUE NORRIS SECRETARY, 
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DECIPHERING MANUSCRIPT.—Typists in business, and more especially 
those employed in copying and legal offices, are sometimes called upon to 
produce transcripts of draft manuscripts or documents written in almost 
illegible handwriting. This form of test also appears in the papers set at 


the leading typewriting examinations. Without considerable experience, 
many typists are unable to render a correct transcript. As much practice as 
possible should be obtained in deciphering this class of matter. Most of the 
textbooks on typewriting contain suitable exercises. A specimen is given 
above. The typescript of this passage is shown on page 91. 
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When preparing a typescript from a handwritten original the typist should 
make a practice of reading a sentence or two ahead before proceeding to 
type. If this is done the typist will become acquainted with the style of the 
writer and the deciphering of the remaining manuscript will be made easier. 


THE PLIGHT OF MUSIC 


The news that Harrogate is about to abandon its 
Municipal Orchestra is of considerable and melancholy 
significance. For the Yorkshire Spa tekes the place of 
@ seaside resort to thousands and the orchestra that 
achieved an enviable reputation under the direction and 
inspiration of Mr. Basil Cameron passes from @ summer 
season at Harrogate to a winter season in Hastings, and 
has for some years past redeemed the pleasant, sunny, 
south-coast town from the reproach of dullness. 

Unless some other town, more enterprising than 
Harrogate, should fill the summer breach, it may be 
difficult for the Hastings Corporation to assemble the 
same Company of skilled players when another Winter 
comes round, and unless an orchestra is a good one 
there can be no excuse for it. 

I have heard Mr. Cameron's Company both at Harro- 
gate and at Hastings, and there can be no doubt that 
it had attained a very rare measure of efficiency. Why 
is it that in these years, when the modern marvel that 
we dismiss idly with the word "wireless" has brought 
first-class music within the reach'of all, there should 
be a failure to respond to what is good, and a general 


preference for what is called military? 


Where, however, it is not possible to decipher immediately, there is no need 
to lose time, but space should be left so that the missing word or passage can 
be inserted later. 
DECLARATION.—(Sce Statutory Declaration.) 
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DECORATIVE WORK.—(Sce Ornamentation.) 


DEEDS.—These documents are agreements between certain parties, and 
are varied in many ways. Thetwoexamples on pages 93-95 show the general 
arrangement, which, by the way, is very simple. hey are typed on foolscap 
paper (8” x 13”), with a 15 margin, and an indentation of five spaces for 
each recital. 

The first example leaves sufficient space at the top for the affixing of the 
necessary stamp, whereas in the second example, the first portion of the 
agreement is indented at 25, or fifteen spaces from the margin for the same 
purpose. 

It should be noted that the capitalization, as shown in the first example, 
should be strictly adhered to in agreements of a similar character. 

Plenty of space should be left for the siznatures of the parties interested, 
and for the witnesses. 

Hitherto This Indenture has been the usual heading for these documents, 
but, since the recent legislation dealing with the law of property, a descriptive 
heading is preferred. The exact name, therefore, is used, and the headings may 
appear as This Assignment, This Mortgage, This Conveyance, etc. 


DEFECTS, GENERAL.—(See Faulty Work.) 


wo OF TYPEWRITER TERMS.—(See Typewriter Terms 
efined.) 


DEGREE SIGN.—When a special character for this sign is not fitted to 
the machine, it may be represented by slightly turning back the platen, 


and striking the small o, as: 350 (35 degrees), 240 nba (24 degrees 
one minute and twelve seconds). 


DEGREES.—When typing degrees or titles of honour a period should follow 
each letter or group of letters, and a comma should separate each item, as— 


John Blank, Esq., M.B.E., M.A., D.Sc. 


DEMONSTRATION ON MACHINE.—At most of the showrooms or offices 
of the various typewriter companies, it is possible to have a demonstration 
given on the machine, and its various appliances. Special experts are in 
attendance, who understand the systems which may be applied to the type- 
writer, and prospective users and typists should take full advantage of these 
free demonstrations to perfect their knowledge of the machine, 

This privilege is particularly useful in the case of a typistwho has obtained 
a post which necessitates the use of a machine with which she is not fully 
acquainted It she calls at the showrooms of the company selling this mach- 
ine, they will give her a complete demonstration, and will fully explain the 
various devices to her If time permits, the typist will be given an oppor- 
tunity of using the machine until she becomes more accustomed to it. 


DEMOUNTABLE TYPEWRITER.—This is a correspondence machine 
manufactured in America and marketed in Great Britain by the Demountable 
Typewriter Company. 

As its name implies, it is easily ‘‘ demountable ”’ or capable of being separ- 
ated into its main parts or units, namely, the frame, keyboard, and action, 
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Stamp 
£5, 10. 0. 
THIS DEED OF ASSIGNMENT is made the fourth day of November 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-two BETWEEN JOHN 
JONES of 22 White Street Sandy in the County of Bedford 
Merchant (hereinafter called the Assignor) of the one part 
and SAMUEL SMITH of 495 Black Street St. Neots in the County 
of Huntingdon Gentleman (hereinafter called the Assignee) 
of the other part. 

WHEREAS the Assignor on the tenth day of May One thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-two’ obtained a judgment in the High 
Court of Justice (King's Bench Division) against Benjamin 
Brown of 956 King's Road Brighton in the County of Sussex 
Corn Factor in an action having the short title of John Jones 
v. Benjamin Brown (1932 J. No. 3857) for the sum of £431 and 
costs. 

AND WHEREAS the sum of £522 is now owing for principal 
interest and costs on the said judgment. 

AND WHEREAS the Assignor has agreed to assign to the 
Assignee the said judgment debt at the price of £350 (Three 
hundred and fifty pounds). 

NOW THIS DEED WITNESSETH that in pursuance of the said 
agreement and in consideration of the said sum of £350 now 
paid by the Assignee to the Assignor (the receipt whereof the 
Assignor hereby acknowledges) the Assignor as Beneficial 
Owner HEREBY ASSIGNS unto the Assignee 

(Etec. ) 
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THIS DEED OF APPRENTICESHIP made the fourteenth 
day of September 1952 BETWEEN JAMES BROW 
AND SONS LIMITED of the Eagle Works Barton in the 
County of Blankshire (hereinafter called the 
Company) of the first part SAMUEL SMITH of 419 
Victoria Road Barton (aged 14 years) (hereinafter 
called the Apprentice) of the second part and 
JAMES SMITH of 97 Victoria Road Barton the Parent 
of the Apprentice (hereinafter called the Parent) 
of the third part 

WITNESSETH that the Apprentice of his own free will and 


with the consent of the Parent HEREBY BINDS himself Apprentice to 
the Company to learn the art of a Compositor from this date for 

a term of Seven Years computed from the 14th day of September One 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-two and the Apprentice and also 
the Parent as surety for the Apprentice HEREBY JOINTLY AND 
SEVERALLY COVENANT with the Company as follows:- 

1. That the Apprentice will during the said term faithfully 
honestly and diligently serve the Company and diligently attend 

to the said trade or business at all time the Company's secrets 
keep and their or their representatives’ lawful commands willingly 
obey And shall not absent himself from their service during the 
usual working hours without their c&nsent Nor do or willingly 
suffer any damage to be done to the goods of the Company. 

2. That the Apprentice will duly and punctually attend at the 
Eagle Works or the Company's place of business between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. of each week day and 
8 a.m. and 1 p.m. on Saturdays or during the regular working hours 
for the time being. 

3. That if and whenever the Apprentice is absent from his work 
from any cause the wages for the time lost shall be deducted from 


his weekly wages and that if the Apprentice shall be guilty of 
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the breach or non-performance of any of the covenants or agree- 
ments herein contained on the part of the Apprentice the Company 
may forthwith discharge the Apprentice and cancel this deed 
which shall then be void and absolutely determined. 
AND IN CONSIDERATION of such service the Company HEREBY COVENANT 
with the Apprentice and also with the Parent as follows:- 
its That the Company will during the said term according to 
the best of their skill teach and instruct or cause to be taught 
or instructed the Apprentice. 
2. That the Company will pay to the Apprentice during the said 
term during such time as he shall be able to and actually perform 
his service weekly and every week during the 
FIRST and SECOND years of the term Seven Shillings per week 
THIRD and FOURTH years of the term Nine Shillings per week 
FIFTH and SIXTH years of the term Eleven Shillings per week 
SEVENTH year of the term Fourteen Shillings per week 
IN WITNESS whereof the Company have hereunto set their Common Seal 


and the Apprentice and the Parent have hereunto set their hands and 
seals respectively the day and year first above written. 

THE COMMON SEAL of James Brown  ) 

and Sons Limited was hereunto ) 
affixed in the presence of 

Governing Director. 

SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED by ) 
the Apprentice in the presence ee 


SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED by } 
the Parent in the presence of ) 


ey 
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carriage, and platen. These parts can be detached without the use of tools 
and without interfering with the manufacturer’s adjustments. This enables 
any of the parts to be interchanged. For instance, a hard platen can be im- 
mediately substituted for a soft platen in the case of any special carbon work 
being required ; or the complete carriage can be changed in the event of a job 
being interrupted or a longer carriage being required; a different type and 
keyboard can be instantly substituted in the event of another language 


being used, or a different style type. This facility is also a convenience for 
machine cleaning purposes, and an economy in regard to the replacement of 
worn parts. 

In all other respects the machine is standard. 


DEMY PAPER.—tThe size of demy printing paper is 223” by 174”. In 
legal offices a demy paper about 144” long and 94” wide is used for en- 
grossing contracts and deeds not required to be prepared on parchment. 


DEPARTMENTAL LETTERS.—Letters written to branch offices by the 
head office are usually typed on special headed paper, and, in order to dis- 
tinguish between letters written by different departments, different methods 
are adopted so that communications can be readily distinguished. The most 
common method is to have headings printed as follows— 


THE CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED. 
Prom the Order Department: £02.00 00... tects cesccnsesass. sacvassecedsceesocsvaseens Branch. 


Other departments, such as the Advertising Department, the Sales Depart- 
ment, the Shipping Department, etc., have the name of their department 
printed as above. This is particularly useful, as the branch which receives 
the communication can reply direct to the department, thus saving time. 

A better plan is for each department to use paper of a different colour 
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from the others—white for the Manager’s Department, buff for the Order 
Department, pink for the Shipping Wb alae and so on. The letters are 
then readily recognizable amongst other papers and filing is facilitated. 

This plan may be carried out further if necessary. Thus, the head office 
may take carbon copies of letters, etc., each copy being of a different colour ; 
the white copy for filing, the buff copy to be handed to the shipping clerk, 
the pink to the order clerk, and so on. All these methods are worth adopting, 
as they save a great deal of time. 

When using these headings for departmental letters it is a common practice 
for the typist to arrange the various items in paragraphs, keeping each 
distinct subject separate, and on completion the initials of the departmental 
head are placed at the end of the last paragraph. 


DEPRESSION OF KEYS.—Key depression is an art that is to-day receiving 
far more attention than it did in the past. If the keys are pressed down with 
the fingers so that the fingers remain on the keys until the type reaches the 
paper and leaves the impressions, the operation of the machine is rendered 
slow and sluggish, the type leaves a heavy and blurred impression, and the 
work is made unnecessarily hard. The type mechanism of a typewriter is so 
constructed that it is necessary to ‘“‘tap’’ the keys with a sharp, quick, light 
action, instead of pressing. The finger must leave the key immediately it has 
touched the key, so that the key continues its downward movement of its 
own accord and unrestricted by the finger. If the finger descends with the 
key, the key cannot return immediately to its normal position, and the 
effect of this is to cause the typebar to remain at the writing position so that 
when another key is depressed the typebars meet and ‘‘clash’’—again re- 
tarding the action of the machine. The typebars are so constructed and 
fixed that they fall instantaneously back to their resting position when they 
have réached the writing point. 


DEPTHS OF LINE SPACING.—Standard typewriters generally provide for 
three depths of spacing between lines, viz., single line spacing, providing for 
no space between the lines except sufficient to clear the bottom and top of 
the type impressions; double line spacing, providing for the depth of one 
blank line between each line of typewriting ; and treble line spacing, providing 
for the depth of two line spaces between each line of typewriting. These three 
forms, with pica type, are shown in the reproduction on page 98. A recent im- 
— on some machines permits of 1} and 24 spaces between each line of 

ec. 


DESIGNS, ORNAMENTAL.—(See Ornamentation.) 
DESK BOOKS.—(Sce Reference Books.) 
DESK FOR TYPEWRITER.—(Sce Table for Typewriter.) 


DESTRUCTION OF DOCUMENTS.—At regular intervals accumulations of 
documents and correspondence should be destroyed, as valuable space can 
be utilized in this way. No definite rule can be laid down, since circumstances 
vary in different businesses, and it is sometimes the practice to keep important 
letters and documents indefinitely. In most cases, however, it is usually re- 
garded as sufficient if they are kept for six years. Unimportant correspond- 
ence can be destroyed after six months, and the shorthand typist’s notebooks 
can usually be destroyed within this period, as any items of importance will 
have found their way to the letter books or document files. 


DETACHABLE CARRIAGE.—This is a carriage that can be removed by 
7—(B.1316a) 97 F 
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Single line spacing— 

Bankers invariably require persons 
desiring to open an account to obtain an 
introduction from some person of standing, 
and preferably some one known to the bank. 
The applicant must personally attend at 
the bank and give information as to the 
nature of his business or occupation, 
business and private addresses, and also 
supply the bank with a specimen of his 
signature. For limited companies, the 


Double line spacing— 


bank will require to inspect the certifi- 
cate of incorporation and the certificate 
entitling the company to commence business, 
and to be supplied with a copy of’ the 
memorandum and articles of association and 


specimens of the directors' signatures. 

Treble line spacing— 
Limited companies must pass a resolution 
appointing the bank as the bankers of the 
company, and most banks have a special form 


of resolution which they require to be 


passed and authenticated by the chairman. 
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the ordinary operator without the use of tools, or the necessity to interfere 
with the mechanism. All carriages can be removed by a mechanic, but some 
machines are especially devised so that duplicate carriages of varying lengths 
can be instantly substituted. The general lengths of carriages vary from 9 
to 28 in. 

Machines providing for interchange of carriages are a convenience in 
offices where it may be necessary to interrupt a manifolding task and to 
complete another task without disturbing the sheets. 


DETACHABLE PLATEN.—A platen which may be readily detached from 
the carriage is extremely useful where different numbers of carbon copies 
are required. In typing a single copy, the best result is obtained from a 
medium soft platen, but for, say, five copies, a hard platen gives the clearest 
writing. In such cases as these, therefore, an easily removable platen is 
a distinct advantage. By “easily removable platen” is meant one that 
can be removed without the use of a screwdriver, as, when the platen has to 
be changed, it must be done quickly. 

Another advantage is in the case of the platen requiring to be re-covered 
with rubber. If it is easily removable, a re-covered platen may be procured 
from the dealer of the machine, and then changed for the worn one, without 
waste of time. 


DEVELOPER FOR STENCILS.—When the first copies which are run off 
a newly-cut stencil show that the stencil is insufficiently cut, the underside 
of the stencil should be brushed over with a developing fluid, using a soft 
camel’s-hair brush. This fluid intensifies the cut-out portions of the stencil, 
bringing out the impressions, and giving clear copies. 

A bottle of developer is usually provided with each stencil outfit, but it 
may be purchased separately. 

This developing fluid should not be used with “indestructible” stencils. 


DEVICES ON THE TYPEWRITER.—(Sce Typewriter Terms Defined.) 


DIACRITICAL MARK.—A mark used to distinguish different sounds or 
values of the same letter or character. 


DIAERESIS.—This sign (** ) if not on the keyboard may be represented 
by the quotation mark, thus: 


naive 


This mark is placed over the second of two vowels to show that each must 
be separately pronounced. It is little used in words belonging to or adopted 
in the English vocabulary nowadays. For instance, it is omitted in such 
words as ‘‘aerial,”’ “‘aerated,”’ etc. Its use is restricted to foreign and tech- 
nical or scientific words. 


DIAGRAM OF LETTER.—(Sce Correspondence, Commercial.) 
DIAPHRAGM.—(Sce Duplicating.) 


DICTATING MACHINES.—These machines enable business men to dictate 
their correspondence through a mouthpiece on to a revolving wax cylinder, 
on which the vibrations of the voice are reproduced, the machine being 
operated by a small electric motor. The wax cylinder is subsequently trans- 
ferred to a second machine which reproduces the spoken words. 
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DICTATION, TYPING FROM.—In order that a typist may type direct 
from dictation, it is not only important that the typist shall be an expert, 
but it is also necessary that the dictator shall be expert. 

The typist should be capable of writing about seventy words a minute, 
without errors of any kind, and she should be well acquainted with all the 
devices on the machine, in order to save as much time as possible. 


DICTATOR’S INITIALS.—(Sce Initials, Typists.) 


DICTIONARY, ENGLISH.—Even the most expert typists have to refer 
to a dictionary when they come across difficult, technical or catchy words 
with which they are not perfectly familiar, It is not always possible, how- 
ever, to have a standard dictionary within easy reach—it is usually a very 
large and bulky volume—and would take up too much space on the typist’s 
table. All typists (whether experts or beginners) should possess a handy 
dictionary (for shorthand-typists Pitman’s English and Shorthand Dictionary 
will be particularly useful), and it should be kept in a convenient place, where 
it can be found without any trouble. The dictionary should be consulted 
whenever there is the slightest doubt, and additional steps should be taken to 
impress the correct spelling on the memory. One method is for the typist 
to make a list of troublesome words and to copy these words on the machine 
several times until it is felt that each word can be correctly typed without 
hesitation, 


DIFFERENT MODELS OF TYPEWRITERS.—The majority of modern 
correspondence typewriters are classified as ‘‘Front-stroke typebar ma- 
chines,’ the main groups of which are— 

(a) Standard four-bank machines. 

(b) Standard four-bank portable machines, 

(c) Three-bank portable machines. 

Outside these groups are machines such as— 

(a) Noiseless standard models, the typebars of which are on the lever 
principle. 

_(b) The Varityper, which uses a type shuttle instead of typebars, 

(c) The Oliver three-bank, the typebars of which are on the down-stroke 
principle. 

During recent years there is a strong tendency towards standardization of 
mechanism, devices, and even of design on the part of many manufacturers. 

Machines differ mainly in the design and position of the various devices, 
such as the margin stops and release, the variable line spacer, and the carriage 
return lever. In this last case, however, most machines can be ordered for 
either left-hand or right-hand carriage return, though here again, there is a 
tendency towards the general adoption of the left-hand carriage return, which 
is now accepted as the more convenient and expeditious method. The other 
‘main difference is in the method of effecting capital letters: in most machines 
the ‘‘shift’’ is accomplished by the movement of the carriage, the carriage 
being raised by the depression of the shift key, so that the bottom type 
character meets the paper. In some machines the depression of the shift 
key moves the type basket, the carriage being mobile so far as ‘‘shifting’”’ is 
concerned. 

Typewriter enthusiasts will find under the respective headings details 
giving the features of all the well-known machines. 


DIPHTHONGS.—A diphthong is a combination of two vowel characters to 
represent a vowel sound. It is very rarely necessary that a diphthong is 
required, therefore it does not form part of the standard English keyboard. 
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When it is necessary to write a diphthong it can be done with the aid of the 
back-space key : first type the & or O and byslightly depressing the back-space 


key the © may be printed close up to the first letter, as: A& O€. One or two 
machines can be spaced half spaces, by holding down the space-key whilst 
striking the second letter of the diphthong. In cases where a good deal of 
correspondence is done in the Danish or Norwegian languages, it is advisable 


’ to have a special type for 7.3) and © fitted to the machine in place of 
characters which can be dispensed with. 


DIPLOMA, TEACHER’S.—(See Teachers’ Examinations.) 
DIRTY MACHINE.—(Scee Cleaning, Daily ; Cleaning Type.) 
DIRTY TYPE.—(Sce Cleaning Type.) 


DISCOLORATION OF KEYS.—Metal-rimmed keys which are fitted 
with glass tops are not easily discoloured, except when an attempt is made 
to clean them with oil, or water, the oil or water running down on to the 
card and discolouring it. The only remedy here is to replace the card with 
a new one, which may be obtained from the maker of the machine. 

Metal-rimmed keys which are fitted with celluloid tops are more easily 
discoloured, particularly with ink from the ribbon. They can be cleaned 
by moistening a cloth with benzine and rubbing gently on the face of the key, 
but care must be taken not to allow any of the benzine to run inside the 
key as some machines have loose cards under the celluloid and these would be 
stained. Another method is to use a little very fine pumice powder on a 
moistened cloth. 

Keys which are made entirely of celluloid, or moulded keys, should be 
cleaned with benzine. 

The keys, however, are discoloured only through carelessness. Perhaps 
a typist has changed a ribbon, or removed twists from a ribbon, and has 
proceeded with the typing without removing the ink stains from the fingers. 


DISCOUNT.—In preparing invoices, it is often desirable, and considerably 
improves the appearance of the work, to type the discount to be deducted 
in red. If a two-colour ribbon is fitted to the machine, one side of which is 
red, this can be easily done, but, if a single-colour ribbon is fitted, it may be 
done (although the method is far too slow for a busy office), by placing a 
small piece of red carbon paper between the ribbon and the paper whilst 
typing the discount. (See Bi-chrome Ribbons.) 


DISENGAGING RIBBON.—It is necessary to make the ribbon inoperative 
when cutting a stencil for duplicating, otherwise the type will not cut the 
stencil sufficiently. It is done on different machines in various ways, by 
means of a special key, pointer, switch or lever. (See Duplicating.) 


_ DISPLAY WORK.—By display work is meant the neat and orderly 
arrangement of headings, sub-headings, and matter, so that the finished work 
will be pleasing to the eye, and also easily read. It is not necessary to centre 
everything, that is, to leave an even margin on each side, as work may be 
displayed in many other ways. The chief features apart from centring of 
eadings are underscoring, tabular arrangement and decorative borders. 
The best examples of display work are to be found in printed matter, chiefly 
bills, booklets, forms, etc., where neatness and appearance and striking effects 
predominate. 
But typewriting in display differs in many respects from printing, on 
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account of the uniformity of the type fitted to the typewriter, whereas the 
printer has not only a very large variety of different type faces to choose 
from to vary the matter, but he also has many facilities to ornament his 
composition. Hence it is found that the best display work done on the 
typewriter consists of a neat arrangement, little or no ornamentation, and 
extreme simplicity. 

As a form of amusement, it is possible even to draw pictures with the 
typewriter, but really the amount of time and patience required is inconsistent 
with the result, Business typists should avoid all extravagant ornamentations, 
except in the case of concert programmes, menus, and similar work. 

As an example of what is meant by simplicity in display work, the 
following test and examples will serve. 

Display the following— 

Heybridge & Feltham’s Patent Friction Clutches have a 20 years’ reputa- 
tion for extreme efficiency for every form of drive. Success is guaranteed. 
Prevents accidents. Saves money. Can instantly stop any machine or 
line of shafting in case of accident. A section only of your plant may be 
driven if required, saving power and wear and tear. Let us place our 
experience at your service. (See examples on pages 103 and 104.) 


DISTANCE BETWEEN LINES.—(See Depths of Line Spacing and Line’ 
Spacing.) 


DISTINGUISHING WORDS.—(See Emphasizing Words.) 
DIVISION OF KEYBOARD.—(See Touch Typewriting.) 


DIVISION OF WORDS.—It is really important that words should be 
divided correctly when it is impossible to complete a word on the same line. 
Many dictionaries show, by means of the hyphen, how the different words 
which contain two or more syllables can be divided. 

Wherever possible, the dividing of words should be avoided. An extravagant 
use of this device for making the right-hand margin as uniform as possible, 
should not be adopted. Many expert typists never use it, and the appearance 
of the work is not adversely affected. 

One point to observe is to place the hyphen only at the end of the line 
when an incomplete word endstheline. It is incorrect to place a hyphen also 
at the commencement of the new line; thus in the case of the word 


department, 


use the hyphen after Gepart— and write MENt on the next line. 

The following points should be carefully borne in mind: (1) a monosyllabic 
or one syllable word should not be divided; (2) as few as two letters carried 
over should be avoided if possible; (3) a word containing a hyphen should 
not be further hyphenated ; (4) division should be decided by pronunciation ; 
and (5) a divided word should not end a page. 


DIVISION SIGN.—This sign is obtained by the use of the hyphen and 
colon, as 


DOCKETING.—This refers to the endorsement of letters and documents 
with the date of receipt, the date of reply, and sometimes with a summary 
of their contents. 


DOCUMENT.—The name given to a paper containing any information - 
or the proof of anything. 
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HEYBRIDGE and FELTHAM'S 
RADE wR. Ct TON CL U TCR e's 


Have a 20 years' reputation for extreme 
efficiency for every form of drive. 


Success is guaranteed. 
Prevents accidents 
Saves money, 


Can instantly stop any machine or line of 
belting in case of accident 


A section only of your plant may be driven 
if required, saving power, wear and tear. 


LET US PLACE OUR EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


HEYBRIDGE & FELTHAM'S 
- PATENT ~ 
Rear Ot tO GLUTCHES |. 
-».....have a 20 years' reputation for extreme 
efficiency for every form of drive............ 
PREVENTS ACCIDENTS 
SAVES MONEY 

-..Can instantly sto 
Machine or line of eoltins 

_ in case of accident....... 

...A section only of your 
plant may be driven if re- 


quired, saving power, wear 
ONG GOA, Lola rhn.dis.s a8 nehyaieee 


Let Us At 
Place Our Your 
Experience Service 
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Example 3. 

HEYBRIDGE 
AND 


FELTHAM S§S 
Have a 20 years' reputation 


PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. ..... for extreme efficiency 
TAD, . for every form of drive 


SUCCESS IS GUARANTEED PREVENTS ACCIDENTS SAVES MONEY. 
Can instantly stop any machine or line of belting 


in case of accident 


A section only of your plant may be driven if 
required, saving power, wear and tear 


Let us place our experience. 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Example 4. 

“HEYBRIDGE and FELTHAM'S 
PATENT. Sire PAN aN 
FRICTION FRICTION 
CLUTCHES GLU Mein eS 


Have a 20 years’ reputation 
for extreme efficiency 
for every form of drive 


SUCCESS TIS GUARANTEED 
1 


Prevents Saves 
Accidents Money 
Can instantly stop any machine LET US 
or line of belting in case of PLACE OUR 
accident. EXPERIENCE 
A section only of your plant may AT 
be driven:if Deaiced p eee YOUR 
power, wear and tear. SERVICE } ' 
| 
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DOGS.—This is the name given to the pawls or pawl which allow the 
carriage to move one space at the depression of each key or the space-bar. 
(See Escapement.) 


DOLLAR SIGN.—This sign is not generally fitted to machines for use in 
Great Britain, but, where it is extensively used by firms dealing with America 
and certain other countries, it should be fitted in place of another sign which 
can be dispensed with. It can, however, be represented by typing the 
shilling¥sign or capital I over the capital S as % or $. This can be 
eee “iat rapidly by holding down the space-bar whilst typing the two 
characters. 


DOTS, LEADER.—(Sce Leader Dots.) 

DOUBLE CARBON PAPER.—(See Carbons.) 

DOUBLE DAGGER.—(See Dagger Sign.) 

DOUBLE KEYBOARD MACHINES.—(See Cases, Upper and Lower.) 


DOUBLE LETTER SPACING.—Double letter spacing is mostly used in 
typing headings where greater prominence is desired and also in some legal 
work and in display work. It is, of course, done by tapping the space-bar 
between each letter, as in the examples below— 


(a) DTCRIONARY 
() BATH 


It is sometimes used in addressing envelopes if the name of the town 
or city comprises only a few letters. In this case, the letters should be under- 
lined, as in example (5). 


DOUBLE LINE SPACING.—(See Depths of Line Spacing.) 


DOUBLE LINES.—These are usually required in invoicing for underlining 
the cash totals. They are obtained by releasing the variable line spacer after 
the first line is typed, and turning the platen slightly forward so that the 
second line is typed close to the first line. 


DOUBLE QUOTATION MARKS.—(See Quotation Marks.) 


DRAFT DOCUMENT.—The first outline or rough copy of any document. 
Treble spacing is usual for the typewritten matter, as this allows plenty of 
room for corrections and interlineations. 


DRAFT PAPER.—Size, 10} in. wide by 16in. deep. It is used chiefly in 
legal offices for draft documents of all kinds. 


DRAMATIC WORK.—The typing and display of Dramatic work calls 
for a good deal of careful thought, and should be well studied by typists in 
copying offices. As mentioned under the heading of ‘‘ Display Work,” 
there is a recognized standard for each kind of work, and Dramatic work 
is no exception. 

Usually those about to take part in a play are provided with their own 
parts, whilst the Stage Manager is provided with a copy of the complete 
play, including particulars as to the costumes, scenery, etc. 

The complete play consists of Title-Page, Synopsis of Acts and Scenery, 
Cast, and Characters and Costumes, followed by the play itself. 
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The Title-Page should be displayed on the first sheet, and usually gives 
the name of the play first, then the type of play, whether Comedy, Farce, 
Drama, etc.; the number of acts, and the name of the author. This page 
should be typed in capitals, with wide spacing, as follows— 


10 20 30 40 0 60 70 


THE EMIGRANT 


PNP OCR 2 ACerS 
--by-- 
FREDERICK LANE PALMER. 


The Synopsis of Acts and Scenery is also typed on a separate sheet, but 
the heading only should be in capitals, as— 


SYNOPSIS OF ACTS AND SCENERY. 


Scene-- Study in Victoria Manse. 
ACT II 
Secene— Steerage on board S.S. Altic. 
ACT III. 


Scene-- Saloon in Western City in 
America. 


ACT IV. 


Scéne-- Same as Act I. 
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The Cast and List of Characters may be set out in various ways, but the 
following represents quite common practice. In some cases the Costumes 
are described on the same sheet as the cast, although where the fullest of 
descriptions are given it is preferable to use a separate sheet. 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


y 


CAST and f CHARACTERS . 
Characters. Cast. 
Sir Robert Butterlow .. .. .. .. «. Mr. J. M. Marr. 
Eyeus Butterlow. .. +. se ee ee «-, Mr. P. Crossley. 
Dick Hatterley Be ‘sw bee) (es) lee iles, CUMDs Oy  ORANDOUITIO; 
BRBUMOLCSE (lol hes! se teal) wise Saal, Mood. Downe. 


Lady Butterlow ee se ee eo eco eo Miss A. Ingran. 
Kitty Portland owes!) oe) vee es oeert MSSM, Heath, 


Gladys onl te hee Tee ee Sw Yen: TELSSP. James. 
COSTUMES. 


Sir Robert Butterlow. Smoking jacket_and cap; black 
trousers, and large check carpet 


slippers. 

Cyrus Butterlow. Dark ragged lounge suit; slouch 
felt hat; woollen muffler, and 
dancing pumps. 

Dick Hatterley. Full evening dress; very dandified. 

John Morgan. Footman's make up. 

Lady Butterlow. Elaborate Evening dress. 

Kitty Portland. Heavy motor coat trimmed with fur; 
motor veil and leather driving 
gloves. 

Gladys. Lady's maid make-up. 


The play proper presents very little difficulty; the most important point 
to watch is to make everything clear and readable, so that there is no con- 
fusion in reading the spoken parts. The names of the speakers may be 
placed immediately above their respective parts, or better still written 
Opposite, in the left-hand margin, so that the spoken words are kept quite 
distinct from the names. 
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It is also important to underline, or rule in red, all words appearing in the 
“body ” of the play, that are not actually spoken, so that the spoken words 
stand out prominently from the rest. 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
THE EMIGRANT. 
see G-=--= 
AcT I. 


 & 2] NC. Ows & ACK. 


Sir Robert sitt at writ table, busy writi 
Smoking cigar,- and with tay with glass, decanter 
s m near r. é 


Muttert Great Scott! How on earth does 
manage to get rid of so much money? What 
can she do with it? Is she really helping.... 
. I don't think she even knows where Cyrus 


has gone to. 
(Enter John, R, with fresh 
ope = and walks towards 


SIR ROBERT. 


adie 


( ishly) John! What the deuce d'you mean 
oy sep me waiting for goodness knows how 
ong 


Please, Sir Robert, I had to ........ 


SIR ROBERT {aterm ting) Shut up! You're a past master 


e of making excuses. Tell ir. Hatterley 
I would like to see him for a few moments. 


The separate parts which are provided for each actor and actress are 
fairly straightforward, the most important point being in providing ‘‘ cues,” 
which are the last few words spoken by the preceding speaker. These 
““cues ”’ should, of course, be carefully chosen, so as to give as much indica- 
tion as possible, and to be easily remembered. It is also necessary to under- _ 
line with the underscore, or afterwards rule in red, all words not to be spoken. 

Some good examples of play typescripts will be found in Pitman’s Type- 
writer Manual and in Pitman’s Typewriting Catechism. 

Nore.—All copies except the single parts are written on quarto paper, 
size, 8” x 103”, the single parts being written on half-quarto, 8” x 5}”, 
for convenience in carrying about. > 
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THE EMIGRANT. 


Es he eee 


SIR_ROBERT BUTTERLOW . 


ACT I. 


(imttering) Great Scott! How on earth does 
Emily manage to get rid of so much money? What 
can she do with t? . Is she really helpinzg....... 
No. I don't think she even knows where Cyrus ha 
gone to. 

(Enter John with decanter.) 


(Pesvishly) John! What the deuce d'you mean 
by keeping me waiting for goodness knows how long? 


-....91r Robert, I had to... 


(Interrupting) Shut up! You're a past master 
in the art of maki ng excuses, Toll iir. Hatterley I 


DRAWBAND.—The name sometimes given to the carriage band, which 
is attached at one end to the mainspring and at the other to the carriage. 
It is generally made of strip steel, but on some machines it is made of cord, 
catgut, or woven tape. In any case, it is important when detaching the end 
from the carriage to hold it very securely whilst hooking on to the screw 
usually provided for it on the base, because if let slip it will either become 
hopelessly tangled or else break or unhook the mainspring. If this happens 
a skilled mechanic must be called in. The best advice to typists is not to 
detach the drawband. 


DROPPED HEAD.—This refers to chapter headings in literary work, 
which begin lower on the sheet than on the other pages. 


DRYING BOOK.—This is a book of thin but very absorbent paper, in 
which to place stencilled copies direct from the duplicator so that they will 
dry quickly and without smudging. The books contain about 100 leaves, 
of about 9” x 14” in size, so that they will take paper up to foolscap size. 
By placing a copy back to back the book can be made to hold nearly 200 
copies. 

Modern duplicating machinery and materials, and recommended duplicat- 
ing paper, provide for immediate drying without the necessity for interleaving 
but where this is not the case, this plan of drying the stencilled copies is 
essential. If still quicker drying is required with the aid of the book, place it 
for a few moments in the copying press, taking care, however, that, in placing 
the book in the press, the copies are not disturbed or they will smudge. 
These books may be used over and over again. 


DUMMY KEYBOARD.—(Sce Model or Dummy Keyboard.) 
DUPLICATE.—A copy of the original typescript. 
DUPLICATE KEYBOARD.—On machines which are made or easy inter- 


change of parts, duplicate keyboards and type can be provided for typing 
foreign languages, scientific matter, etc. 
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DUPLICATING.—Duplicating, or the process of making more than one 
copy of a letter or other document from a single typing, can be done by many 
methods. These methods, operations or processes, are each suitable for 
certain classes of work, and according to the number of copies required. 
The best known process is carbon manifolding, with which the number of 
copies to be taken at one typing is strictly limited, and it may also be said 
that this method of duplicating is also limited to such copies that do not 
require to be exact imitations of the actual typescript produced by the 
direct typing of the typewriter. This would be the case in taking a few 
copies of a letter for future reference, or for an enclosure to a branch office. 
The carbon method of duplicating is fully explained under the heading of 


RoTAaRY DUPLICATOR 


“Carbon Manifolding,” and as these particulars refer mainly to imitation 
typewriting, no additional reference is necessary here. 
Imitation typescript may be divided into six classes as follows — 


1. The Stencil process, 4. The Printing Type process, 
2. The Gelatine process, 5. The Lithograph process, and 
3. The Clay or Composition process, 6. The actual Printing process. 


The chief consideration which determines the process to be used depends 
upon the number of copies required. For example, the Clay or Gelatine 
process would be the most advantageous if from ten to fifty copies were 
required; for from fifty to 1,500 copies the stencil process should be used, 
although with a good rotary stencil machine that number can be greatly 
increased. When very large quantities are required the Printing Type and 
ribbon process should be used, if sufficient duplicating is done to warrant the 
initial expense of such a machine, otherwise the Lithographic process or 
printing trom imitation typewriter type would be the most economical. 
If only small numbers of copies are required, it certainly pays in the end 
to purchase either a Clay or Gelatine duplicator, or a flat Stencil machine, 
as the machine is always in readiness to duplicate copies at a moment’s notice, 
whereas if the work has to be sent out some delay is experienced. 

As regards the process which gives the finest imitation typescript, the 
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Printing Type and ribbon process is undoubtedly the best, because the method 
is almost the same as actual typewriting, and differs only in that the whole 
of the types are printed at one time, whereas the typewriter prints only one 
letter at a time. The second best process is the Rotary and Flat Stencil 
duplicator, although in many cases it is difficult to choose between the 
Stencil and the Lithographic methods, if the lithographer is a master at his 
trade and knows the important points to watch in this particular line. Next 
in order comes the Clay and Gelatine process, the printing from imitation 


Fiat DUPLICATOR 


typewriter type taking the last position on account of the result being too 
uniform, or too much like print. It is less convenient to the business office, 
and is the most expensive method. 

The following brief descriptions and hints on the different processes will 
further illustrate the above particulars. 

The Stencil Process. This can be done on two different types of machines, 
the rotary and the flat. The exact method, however, is the same in essen- 
tials, the difference being in the method of running off the copies, and the 
speed. The process consists of typing the matter to be copied on a sheet of 
stencil paper underneath which is placed a tough backing sheet to take 
the blow of the type. The ribbon is switched off when typing on the stencil 
sheet, otherwise the cutting power of the type is considerably reduced, and 
would not in most cases produce a stencil. The effect of the steel type 
striking a hard blow on the stencil sheet is such that the type cut through the 
sheet, forming a perfect stencil, which can easily be seen by holding such 
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a stencil to the light. This stencil is then placed in the frame of the dupli- 
cator, and, by placing a plain sheet of paper under the stencil and running 
an inked roller under pressure over the top, an exact copy is produced, as 
the ink can penetrate the stencil sheet only where the type have cut through. 

Rotary Method. When fixing the stencil to the rotary drum of the rotary 
machine, it is attached by clips or perforated holes and slots, and should be 
tightly stretched and free from wrinkles. The backing sheet is removed 
after the stencil is fixed. On some machines the inking is effected from 
a reservoir, on others by distributing rollers, and again by inking the drum 
with a brush. Such features as automatic paper feeds and collecting trays 
make these machines as perfect as possible. The illustration (p. 110) shows 
the Roneo rotary duplicator, which is self-inking, self-feeding, and has an 
automatic interleaving device. The ink is placed into a reservoir at the top 
inside the drum, and distributed by means of a felt roller which is always 
distributing the ink evenly inside the drum. When the copies show a 
tendency to become faint, the roller in the reservoir is allowed to come into 
contact with the drum for a few turns, thus re-inking the distributing roller. 
The feeding of the blank sheets is entirely automatic and self-feeding, and 
requires no attention on the part of the operator. The interleaving device 
is a time-saver where a hard surfaced paper is used, and each time a copy 
is thrown out of the machine it is covered by an absorbent interleaving sheet 
which drops as each copy is printed. A counting device is also fitted so that, 
except for turning the handle, no attention is necessary when running off 
the copies. As many as 100 copies per minute can be obtained with this 
machine. If fitted with an electric motor, the machine can be used for long 
periods without fatigue to the operator. 

Flat Duplicator. The stencil is stretched on a linen diaphragm, and 
fixed by perforated holes and metal pegs. 
The ink is squeezed on to an ink slate, and 
evenly distributed by running the gelatine 
roller over the slate in all directions. The 
paper is placed under the frame, and the roller 
passed over the top of the stencil, which rises 
with the frame when the hand is removed. The 
frame is fitted with a spring which raises it as 
each copy is run off. An old style of flat 
duplicator, where the stencil is fixed to the 
frame by means of a metal frame, is not recom- 
mended as the stencil is liable to become slack, 
and cracks develop after a few hundred copies 
have been taken. 

When cutting the stencil, see that the type of 
the typewriter are free from fillings. The type 
should also be in good condition, as damaged 
type cannot perforate the stencil and give sharp 
and clearcopies. A hard platen is also desirable, 
although this can be compensated for to some 
extent by using a silk sheet between the stencil 
sheet and the backing sheet. 

The following hints shou d be noted for cutting a stencil and running off 
the copies— 

The type must be perfectly clean and undamaged. 

The ribbon must be switched off. 

Even touch. 

Capitals and all large characters should be struck ‘“‘ smarter” than small 
characters, , 


STENCIL SHEET. 
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Use a staccato touch to produce fine printing copies. 

Type a little slower than usual to avoid errors. 

Spread the ink evenly on the slate of flat duplicators. 

Clean the ink roller and slate periodically. 

Do not use too much pressure on the roller when running off. 

Regulate the ink and pressure to produce even inking. 

Rule lines with a stylus, and not with the underscore. 

The Gelatine Process. This process consists of a shallow tray in which 
an even layer of gelatine has been melted. The copy is typed on a sheet of 
smooth paper, using a special Hectograph ribbon. ‘This copy is then turned 
face downwards on the gelatine and pressed by the roller, allowing it to 
remain for about five minutes. The ink is partly absorbed by the gelatine 
surface, and, by placing a sheet of plain smooth paper on this surface and 
running the roller lightly on the back, a perfect copy will be the result. The 
copies should be run off fairly quickly, otherwise the ink will be quickly 
absorbed by the gelatine, and only faint copies can be obtained. A good 
feature of this method is that copies can be taken in several colours at the 
same time, if the original is typed with different coloured ribbons. For 
ordinary typewriting matter two colours are sufficient, and the purple or 
black should be typed first leaving the correct blank spaces for the typing 
in of the red or other colour. 

The gelatine may be used several times, by removing it from the tray, 
placing it in a jar or tin, and heating in boiling water. A new supply of 
gelatine may be procured and melted in the same manner, pouring it evenly 
into the tray. 

The following hints will prove useful— 

Before typing the copy thoroughly clean the type. 

Use an even touch, and strike the keys uniformly with a firm blow. 

Do not attempt to use an old ribbon. 

Rule all lines with a pen and Hectograph ink. 

Run off all copies required without delay. 


The Clay Process. The clay or composition process is the same as the 
gelatine process, except that the medium of retaining and distributing the 
ink froia the original to the copies is a different composition. The main 
point is that, as soon as the running off is completed, the surface of the com- 
position must be washed with warm water, otherwise the ink will penetrate 
further into the surface and will be troublesome in the future. This surface 
should be kept perfectly even by washing evenly. An uneven surface will 
produce imperfect copies. 

New re-fills may be procured if by any chance the original composition 
is damaged or worn. 

The above hints also apply here. 


Print-Type or Multigraph Process. This process more nearly approx- 
imates to actual typewriting than any of the others. In one sense it is a 
typewriter, as it consists of type which print direct to the paper through 
the medium of any inking ribbon. However, the similarity ends with this, 
as it cannot be operated like a typewriter, having no keys-for the printing. 
The setting of the type is done by using loose metal types, which are arranged 
in alphabetical order in slides and are set up in a similar manner to printer’s 
type. In one machine a composing fork or slide is used in which the type 
drop when released, until the whole line is completed, and then transferred 
to the printing cylinder or frame. Another machine semi-automatically 
Sets up each line, by having a type indicator which can be moved to each 
te, and an operating key which transfers the type to the printing 

um. 
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The illustration on page 115 shows the Roneotype printing machine by 
which a practised operator can produce as many as 3,500 copies per hour. 

The type are set up from a ‘‘ Gravity ’’ fount, by a composing fork. This 
fork is a slide, the end of which releases one type at a time from the fount. 
When a complete line has been composed, it is quickly transferred to the 
composing drum, and so on until the whole letter is set up. The form is 


Bad ea eee 
daiaiteeauais 


“ Gravity ”’ FountT AND ComMposING ForK 


then removed from the composing drum and transferred to the printing 
drum, and the copies run off. The ribbon is automatically fed forwards 
and backwards as each letter is printed, thus giving uniform copies. The 
used type can afterwards be distributed into the fount so that they can be 
used again. This is easily done by placing a line of type in the distributing 
fork, and the letters are then dropped, one at a time, into the fount at the 
top. This does not interfere with the composing; one operator can compose 
and another distribute at the same time and use the same fount. Many 
additional special features and devices can be fitted to this machine. 

The copies are run off in a similar manner to the Rotary Stencil machine, 
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a sheet of inked ribbon, instead of inking rollers, being used to produce the 
“typewriter ”’ effect. 

Such features as automatic paper feed, signature device, electric power 
drive, etc., are additions well worth the expense if the amount of duplicating 
is very large. 

An important feature is that the type used in these machines may be exact 
copies of the type of any typewriter, so that the filling in of names and 
addresses does not detract from the apparent ‘‘ genuineness ”’ of the separate 


No. 6 Mopset, RoNEOTYPE 


typewritten letter. This, of course, depends upon the margins being uniform, 
and upon the ribbon of the duplicating machine and that of the typewriter 
exactly matching in colour and degree of printing. 

The Lithographic Process. Machines using a process closely resembling the 
lithographic printer’s process are in modern use. The original is typed on a 
thin flexible metal plate, using a lithographic ribbon. This is rendered per- 
manent by means of chemicals, and the copies are then printed in a printing 
machine. 

Printing from Typewriter Type. The latest founts of typewriter type 
used by the printer are vastly superior to those used a few years ago. The 
chief failure of the old founts was that the spacing or width of each type 
and space varied considerably, resulting in the type being arranged in 
irregular vertical rows. The new founts, however, can scarcely be improved, 
each type, space and multiple spaces being in exact proportion to the spacing 
of the typewriter. A more exact imitation is produced when the type are 
cast with fine diagonal serrations, thus giving the impression that the type 
were printed through the medium of a woven typewriter ribbon. 

As previously mentioned, the result of this method is to produce such 
perfect typescript as is rarely produced by the typewriter. Each and every 
typewriter possesses certain characteristics in alignment, and even a new 
machine with perfect type does not give a strictly perfect and even align- 
ment, whereas the printer’s type is so uniform that it can be detected from 
the actual work done on a typewriter. 

Principal Duplicating Machines. The following is a representative list of 
well-known machinery and appliances used for duplicating purposes. 
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Stencil Machines. Compo-Lithograph; Ellams; Gestetner; Roneo. Flat 
duplicators are also sold by most of the typewriter companies. ‘ 

Litho Machines. Kaye’s Rotaprint; Photo Litho Process. 

Hektographic Processes. Compo-Lithograph; Ellams. 

Photo-Copying. Photostat; Lucigraph (Alfred Herbert, Ltd.) ; Rectograph 
(Precision Photo Printing Plant, Ltd.). 

Typesetting Methods. Gammeter. Multigraph (International Multigraph 
Co.) ; Shannontype (Shannon, Ltd.) ; Roneo. 

The best way to become acquainted with these processes is to get in touch 
with the manufacturers or dealers, whose addresses will be found in an up-to- 
date directory, and arrange for a full demonstration which will usually be 
gladly given either at the showroom or the prospective purchaser’s own 
office, if convenient. 
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E.—The principal commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


E. 


Ea. . 
E. and O.E. 


East 

Each 

Errors and omissions 
excepted. 

East Central 

Exempli causa (for 
example) 

Edition; editor 

Ex dividend 

Errors excepted 

Exempli gratia (for 
example) 

East Indies 

East India Docks 

Enclosure 

Encyclopaedia 

England; English 

Entered 

Ex officio (officially) 

Except otherwise herein 
provided 


Eq. 
Etc. 


| Dd Oe 
Et seq... 


Ex. oie 


Equivalent 

Et cetera (and other 
things) 

Eastern Telegraph Co. 


Et sequentes (and the 
following) 

Examined; exchange; 
executed; out of; 

without 

Exchange; exchequer 

Ex coupon 

Examined 


Without dividend 

Without interest 

Ex libris (from the library 
of) 

Ex new (without the 
right of new shares) 

Executors 

Expenses 


EARLY TYPEWRITERS.—Shorthand-typists who are interested in the 
production of typewriters will find an exceedingly entertaining exhibition of 


Pratt’s MACHINE, 1867 
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early and modern typewriters at the Science Museum, South Kensington, 
London. In operating the efficient machines produced at the present time 
by the leading manufacturers, typists are apt to overlook the amount of 
inventive genius that has been necessary to secure such perfect models. An 
inspection of the machines at South Kensington will be illuminating to 
visitors; they will be able to see the originals of four pioneer typewriters ; 


SHOLES AND GLIDDEN TYPEWRITER 


two of which date as far back as 1850 and the others to 1860 and 1866. The 
machines shown on this and the preceding page are included in the exhibit. 
Mr. Arthur E. Morton, well known for many years as examiner in type- 
writing to the Royal Society of Arts, has written extensively on this subject, 
and his latest book, Questions and Answers on Typewriting and Office Pro- 
cedure, contains sections on the history and development of the typewriter. 


EASE WHILST OPERATING MACHINE.—The operator will find that the 
greatest amount of work can be done when sitting at ease at the typewriter. 
If the typist is sitting in an uncomfortable position the work becomes irk- 
some instead of being a pleasure. The maximum amount of work with a 
minimum of fatigue can be obtained only by placing the machine at a correct 
height, by sitting in the correct position at the machine, and by taking care 
that the light is thrown on the writing rather than in the eyes of the operator. 
These essentials are fully described under the separate headings. 


EAST MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL UNION.—This union conducts examina- 
tions in typewriting and the syllabuses ot the three grades are given below— 


GRADE I 
1. THEory.—To be typed, to include simple questions covering— 
(a) Manipulation of the machine. 
(b) Care and adjustment of the machine. 
(c) Composition of a simple commercial letter. 
2. Typing of tabulated matter from a printed document or manuscript 
copy. 
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3. Typing of (own) commercial letter. 
4, Time Test.—Type for ten minutes from printed copy. Speed 15 words 


r minute. 
Pe GRADE II 


1. THEORY.—To be typed. To include questions covering— 
(a) Manipulation, care and adjustment of the machine; use of characters, 
combination signs, etc. 
(6) Composition and typing of a letter in reply to an inquiry—carbon copy 
to be taken. 
(c) Duplicating processes. 
2. Making a fair copy from a rough draft of a letter. 
8. Setting out balance sheet or other tabulated matter from printed copy. 
4. Typing of a difficult manuscript selected from commercial, literary, 
technical, legal, or dramatic matter. 
5, TimE Test.—Type for ten minutes from printed copy. Speed 25 words 
per minute. 
GRADE III 


1. THEoRY.—To be typed. To include questions covering— 
(a) Mechanical construction of machine and accessories, adjustments, 
and remedies for slight accidents. 
Uses of characters, combination signs, and arrangement of keyboard 
for special requirements, i.e. the tabulator. 
(0) Composition and typing of appropriate replies to given letters of 
inquiry. Correct form of address. 
(c) Methods of duplicating—press-copying, carbon, gelatine, and stencil. 
(d) Arrangements of authors’ manuscripts, i.e. display and centring of 
headlines and sub-titles, setting out of marginal notes, verse—including 
tules controlling indentation of rhyming lines, extracts, tabular tables, 
footnotes. 
Signs used in correcting. 
2. Typing from manuscripts selected from commercial, literary, technical, 
legal, dramatic, or other matter. 
3. Typing an invoice or account sales from unarranged details or tabulated 
statements from printed copy. 
4. Time Trest.—Type for ten minutes from printed copy. A speed of 35 
words per minute is expected. 
Full details regarding the centres for examination can be obtained from 
the secretary: 14 Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. 


ECONOMY OF PAPER.—This is effected in very many ways, the greatest 
of which is accuracy in typing. Many typists begin to write a letter at a 
Tapid speed, with the result that several errors occur in the first line, and 
the sheet is withdrawn and thrown away. Again and again wastage is caused 
because the typist will not pay greater attention to accuracy. The fact that 
the operator has made two or three attempts, and has wasted so much paper, 
does not seem to matter, but it is really equivalent to typing the letter twice 
over. And this usually happens when using expensive letter-headings. Such 
methods are a waste of valuable time and materials. The only remedy is for 
the typist to limit the rate of operation to a rate that is known will ensure 
accuracy rather than speed. 

In making carbon copies considerable economy can be effected by the use 
of paper of an inferior quality. Also in some business houses it is the practice 
not to use two sheets of paper for the carbon copy of a letter that requires 
a letter-heading and a continuation sheet. The reproduction is taken on 
both sides of the sheet of paper used for the copy, the paper being reversed 
when typing the continuation sheet. An advantage of this method is that 
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there is no second sheet to become detached or mislaid. In a large firm dis- 
patching thousands of letters the annual saving is considerable, and the 
method is quite practicable. 


ECONOMY OF RIBBONS.—Typewriter ribbons cannot be made of ever- 
lasting materials, nor can they be conveniently renewed with ink. Therefore, 
economy in the use of ribbons should be exercised wherever possible. For 
example, if a ribbon is not being used it should be kept in a closed air-tight 
box and in a cool place. If it is exposed to the air the ink will ultimately 
become dry, and will last only one-half the time it should last. 

Economy can be mainly effected by ensuring that the ribbon mechanism 
is in perfect order and that the ribbon is travelling correctly from spool to 
spool. The typist should make a point of observing the ribbon from time 
to time, and seeing that it remains correctly thread in the ribbon carrier ; 
that it remains in the slots as it emerges from or enters the spool; that it is 
winding correctly on to the receiving spool; and, of course, that it has in the 
first place been correctly flxed to the spools so that the automatic reverse does 
not fail to function. 

If the ribbon ceases to travel the type punctures it with holes: this causes 
the ribbon to catch in the ribbon carrier or the carriage mechanism. Small 
threads begin to tear away from the ribbon, causing damage both to ribbon 
and machine. It is more economical to throw away a torn ribbon, than to 
continue its use. 

It will be noticed on some machines that when the ribbon is switched to 
‘‘red’’—that is, when the bottom part of the ribbon is in use—the ribbon 
carrier is caused to jump up, with each key depression, twice the distance of 
its movement when set at “‘normal.’’ Therefore, if a single-colour ribbon is 
being used, it is economical to use the top half of the ribbon completely until 
the ink is faint, and then to fix the ribbon afresh, so that the unused partis 
brought into use with the switch still set to normal. This reduces the wear 
and tear of the machine as well as that of the ribbon, and also avoids retarding 
speed of operation. 


ELBOWS, POSITION OF.—This is one of the essentials for promoting 
ease and comfort when typing. The arms should hang naturally from the 
shoulders and the elbows should be kept close to the side of the body, but 
they should not grip the waist, nor should they point outwards. The 
typist’s chair should not be fitted with arms; they interfere with the free 
movement of the arms, and prevent the elbows from being kept close to the 
sides. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—An electrical typewriter is one in which the 
typebars and the line space and carriage return are operated by electrical 
means. The electrical power is obtained from the ordinary lighting circuit, 
but a small motor is attached to the machine. Contact is made by a switch. 
The typebars are caused to operate mechanically at the touch of a character 
key, the rise and fall of the typebar being instantaneous. Similarly, the shift 
action is instantaneously and mechanically effected at the touch of the shift 
key ; also the carriage return and the line spacer. 

The main features of the electrically driven machine are: (1) full control is 
secured in operation without any necessity for the operator’s hands to leave 
the keyboard throughout the typing of a whole page ; (2) no energy is expended 
by the operator in depressing keys—she has only to apply a featherweight 
touch ; and (3) the appearance of the work cannot be spoilt by unequal touch. 
The cost of the machine is naturally high, and it is not a machine for the 
inexpert operator. 
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At the present day the electrical machine is used more for book-keeping 
than for ordinary correspondence, but its popularity for correspondence is 
gradually increasing. 

Another form of electric typewriter is the automatic typewriter, which 
dispenses with an operator at the keyboard. It is used for typing cir- 
cular letters and the like, where the body of the letter is the same, and is 
operated in a similar manner to a piano-player; a roll of perforated paper 
causing the right keys and devices to move. A different name and address 
can also be typed electrically for each letter. The perforated roll is prepared 
_by a special typewriter which, instead of typing in the usual manner, either 
.perforates or is the means of controlling the perforating machine. 

(See also Mercedes Electric Typewriter.) 


ELITE TYPE.—tThis type is most suitable for private correspondence, 
where ordinary size note-paper is used. -The type is smaller than the standard 
sizes, and it types twelve letters to the inch, which allows a good deal of 
matter to be written in a smallspace. It can also be fitted to type ten letters 
to the inch, as for Pica type (q.v.); the letters, in this case, are spaced out. 
Single-line spacing can be used without the appearance of the written matter 
being at all cramped or crowded. The specimen below shows twelve letters 
to the inch— 


ELITE (12 to the inch): 


CROSSED CHEQUE. This is a cheque which is 
crossed on the face of it by two parallel 
transverse lines, with or without the words 
“and Co." Such a cheque can be legally paid 
only through a banker. 


ELLIOT-FISHER ACCOUNTING MACHINE.—Type of Machine. This 
machine is in a class by itself and was originally designed to write in a bound 
book. Many developments have, however, taken place in the last thirty 
years, and it is now primarily a machine for handling all classes of accounting 
records, usually on cut forms. 

The unique and basic principle of the machine is its flat writing surface, 
which permits the instant insertion of forms, the combination of a number 
of records of different size, shape, and thickness, arranged in any desired 
manner, and alignment, their easy registration and the elimination of loose 
carbons. Instead of the platen moving space by space, the machine head 
moves over the forms. As the forms remain stationary in this flat position 
until the typing is completed, there is no disturbance of their registration 
and no rolling, curling, wrinkling or creasing of the forms, no matter how 
many times they may be reinserted in the machine. 

A further advantage of the flat writing surface is the unusual manifolding 
power, due to the powerful downward stroke of the type bars on to the 
stationary form, thus ensuring perfect legibility through a large number of 
copies, if required. 

Construction. It is constructed of the finest materials and is specially 
designed to stand the hard and continual usage met with in this class of work. 

Keyboard. Keys are arranged in standard order, the standard style for 
book-keeping machines being single arm typebars for the alphabet (Pica 
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Gothic type), and double arm typebars for the numerals and signs. This is 
known as hybrid case. In addition, single and double arm models are available. 
Visibility. The typebars are arranged in a semicircular basket, the inside 
of the circle facing the operator, and the type striking downwards on the 
platen or flat bed. Thus each letter as it is written is perfectly visible to 
the operator. The keys are arranged above the type basket, and the touch 
and depression is light and pleasing. A very simple and ingenious system 
of writing upper case letters is fitted, and, by means of pivoting the types 
on the bars, either of the two letters may be brought into action. 
Computing Mechanism. The machine is equipped with adding registers, 
each of which is a complete adding machine in itself and automatically adds, 


ELLIOTT-FISHER ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


subtracts, and totals amounts as they are typed in the various columns of 
the forms. Any number of registers may be fitted to the machine, relative 
to the number of columns required to be added, whilst the registers may be in 
any position on the machine. They are available in different capacities and 
styles to meet the specific needs of each application. In addition, the machine 
may be fitted with a cross computing register, which is also a complete adding 
machine in itself and which automatically cross-adds, cross-subtracts, and 
cross-balances amounts as they are typed in the register columns of the 
forms. Thus, by merely typing the amounts, two computations are simul- 
taneously and automatically performed—vertical accumulation in the column 
register, and cross-balancing in the cross-computing register. 

As in the case of column registers, cross-computing registers are also fur- 
nished in different styles to meet specific needs. 

Star Control Features. The star clear signal key provides a mechanical and 
physical check on the accuracy of each cross computation. This is only one 
of the protective features of the Elliot-Fisher that contributes materially to 
the unsurpassed accuracy of the machine’s results. 

Automatic Audit Sheet. When posting, this sheet is left in the machine 
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during the entire run, receiving a carbon impression of every key stroke 
involved in every entry. It is called an automatic audit sheet because it 
affords the means of positively securing the accuracy of all work, without 
the necessity of referring to a single account involved in the posting run. 
In addition to its value in maintaining a complete control of accuracy, it serves 
many useful purposes, too numerous to specify here. : 

Electric Operation. All movement of the machine head, forward, backward 
and side to side, is automatic; carriage return and line spacing is also accom- 
plished electrically. It will thus be seen that the operator’s hands are left 
free for the speedy insertion of forms and their removal after the typing has 
been completed. Should it happen that the electric current supply fails 
temporarily, the machine can always be worked manually without any 
interruption. 

General. In addition to the accounting machines, models are available 
for handling all classes of office records. For instance, where an original and a 
number of copies are required, by the use of continuous length stationery and 
carbon in roll form, these may be obtained without the handling of either 
forms or carbons. All that the operator has to do is type and tear off—the 
next set being then immediately in position to write in perfect alignment and 
registration. 

An up-to-date model of the original bound book machine is also available, 
where it is necessary for records to be kept in a bound book. 

The latest addition to the range of machines is known as the “Magazine 
Feed Machine,” and is specially designed for the billing of gas and electricity 
undertakings. The bills are injected and ejected from the machine automatic- 
ally. The “Rental” sheet is spaced automatically and the carbon is moved 
a fraction of an inch to ensure perfect copies. Individual consumers’ ledger 
accounts may be incorporated if desired. 


EMPHASIZING WORDS.—To indicate where a word in the typescript 
should be emphasized, it should be underlined in the same colour as the 
typescript by the underscore. Red underlining is generally used in display 
work. (See Underscoring.) 

Another method on standard machines is to use capital letters for the 
whole of the section that requires emphasis. When the machine is fitted 
with a bichrome ribbon a third method can be adopted—viz., typing the 
emphasized word in red. 

On machines of the “shuttle’’ type, where two type wheels are fitted to 
the machine, one shuttle may be script type and the other pica or Roman 
type. In this case, to emphasize a word, switch over to the script type, so 
that the typescript will be in pica type, and the emphasized words in script. 
This gives a pleasing appearance to the work. 


EMPIRE TYPEWRITER.—This machine works on a typebar principle 
known as the “sliding” principle as distinct from the “ striking”’ principle. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS.—Almost all the typewriter companies have 
instituted employment bureaus at their head and branch offices, for the 
purpose of bringing the employer and stenographer into touch with one 
another. Operators seeking a new post can register their names with most 
companies with whose machines they are most experienced. As a general rule, 
no charge is made, but usually applicants for registration are required to 
undergo a test; it is to the advantage of the different typewriter companies 
that they should be able to recommend efficient operators to employers 
supplied with their machines. 
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EMPTYING RIBBON SPOOL.—This operation differs on different machines. 
Certain typewriters are provided with a small handle at the side of the 
ribbon mechanism for winding the ribbon; other machines not so fitted 
require the ribbon spool to be turned round by placing the finger on the side 
of the spool near the periphery, and by pressing the finger lightly the spool 
may be revolved. Other spools are provided with a small cup or hole on 
the side for this purpose. Ribbons should be ordered for specific machines 
and operators should insist that the spools are identical with the spools fitted 
to their machines. This saves much time and labour, for it is necessary only 
to wind the old ribbon on one spool, detach from the empty spool, and re- 
move the old ribbon and spool. The new ribbon on its spool can then be 
inserted, threaded through the ribbon carrier, and attached to the empty 
spool. 


ENAMELLED PARTS. The enamelled parts of a typewriter should be 
protected from rough usage, as the enamel is liable to chip if it is badly 
knocked or scratched. When using a screwdriver take care not to let it slip 
and scratch the enamel. If the enamelled parts become dull, the polish may 
be revived by rubbing gently with a soft cloth moistened with thin oil. Do 
not use furniture polish, as this will affect the deep black colour, and the 
lustre will soon deteriorate. 


ENCLOSURES.—When forms, printed matter, etc., are to be enclosed 
with a letter the fact should be indicated at the foot of the accompany- 
ing letter, or in the space sometimes reserved for this purpoose. The 
fact that the letter states that something is being enclosed is not suffi- 
cient, and the following should be written at the left bottom corner of the 


letter: ENCL. 9 ENCLOS. 9 or the word may be written in full, 
ENCLOSURE. where there is more than one enclosure this may be 
indicated, thus: 2 ENCLS. 9 or 2 ENCLOS. 


The advantage of this is that when the envelope is first opened a glance 
at the botton of the letter shows whether there are other papers in the enve- 
lope. In many instances the neglect of this indication has meant the loss of 
cheques, postage stamps, etc., which have been thrown away with the opened 
envelope owing to the careless receiver not being perfectly sure that the envelope 


was empty before throwing it away. But the word ENCLOSURE 
prevents this in almost every case. Again, the letter may be sent to different 
parts of the office for perusal, and the reader will see that other papers were 
enclosed. Apart from using this device to indicate an enclosure, it is really 
important that all enclosures should be attached to the letter. A wire or 
other removable fastener should be used for this so that the different papers 
may be separated if necessary. Do not use eyelets or other permanent 
fasteners, as these are intended only for documents of a permanent nature. 

In offices where large numbers of enclosures are dealt with the “label” 
method is sometimes adopted. The label is usually printed in a prominent 
colour and arranged in two sections. On each section a distinctive number is 
printed, and, when the letter has been typed, one portion of the label is 
detached and placed on the letter, the other section of the label being affixed 
to the enclosure. When the letter has been signed the despatch clerk will 
see that the enclosure and letter containing the duplicate numbers are placed 
together in one envelope. 


END OF PAPER.—Unfortunately not every typewriter provides the 
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operator with the means of ascertaining when the bottom of the sheet is 
approaching, with the result that the operator will in some cases type too 
near the edge of the paper. It is not conducive to a good appearance if no 
margin is allowed at the bottom of the paper, and on machines that are not 
constructed to hold the paper to the very edge the alignment will be very 
_ padly affected. Most operators can gauge accurately the position of the line 
_ of writing when approaching the end of the sheet, either by the number of 
 jines already typed, or by the sound of the type on the paper. The contact gives 
a more hollow sound, instead of a firm sound. Some machines are fitted with 
perforated paper guides, which enable the operator to see when the edge is 

approaching. On machines without such devices, the paper can be placed 
in the machine with about one-eighth of an inch overlapping the paper roller 
at the left-hand side. It is then an easy matter to see the edge of the paper 
allthe time. (See Bottom of Paper.) 


a ENDORSEMENTS.—It is customary to endorse certain documents, so: 
_ that when they are folded the brief particulars on the outside will give 
some indication as to the contents of the papers. Legal, Patent, and Com- 
mercial documents are n.ore frequently endorsed than others. Legal docu- 
ments are nearly always folded and endorsed, to facilitate handling and 
_ docketing. . 
__ Foolscap paper can be folded either into four, or lengthwise into two. In 
_ folding into four, place the papers face upwards and fold into two by 
placing the bottom edge level with the top edge and creasing flat; then place 
_ the folded edge level with the open edges and crease again. A well-defined 
_ fold can be made by running the wooden casing of a pencil along the crease, 
_ applying a good pressure to the pencil. 
_ he endorsement should be written on the uppermost side when folded, 
and it is advisable to open the sheet to be endorsed and insert lengthwise 
__ into the machine (if the carriage is of sufficient Jength), or to place it in the 
_ machine folded into two, the reason being that a four-fold paper will not 
_ feed readily on account of the creases. Do not insert all the papers, but only 
_ the last sheet on which the endorsement is to be made. The crease marks 
_ will serve to indicate where the writing must not overlap. 
¢ In folding into two lengthwise, place the papers face upwards, and fold 
_ the left-hand edge over towards the right until the two edges meet, and 
_ crease. The endorsement should afterwards be written with the last sheet 
opened. The stitching will be done on the left-hand side, and, by folding 
_ the paper in this manner, the papers can be opened like a book. 
It is customary in many offices to have special sheets of fairly stout paper 
for backing sheets or covers. Sometimes these are larger than foolscap 
_ size to protect the edges of the enclosed papers, and the name of the firm 
bis printed at the foot of the half which is to be endorsed, and ruled lines are 
printed on which to type the particulars. These covers may be made of 
_ double sheets, in which the papers are inserted before stitching or fastening. 
Draft and Brief size documents are folded into four as above explained. 
, The examples of endorsements (pp. 126-128) correspond with the various 
_ examples given in the different parts of this book, and they are all typed on 
foolscap paper, twice folded into four. It is necessary, however, to spread 
out the typing a little more if the papers are folded only once lengthwise, or 
if draft or brief paper is used. 

The date (if any appears on the document) should be written at the top 
or bottom; the names of the parties near the centre, and also a description 
_ of the document. At the foot the name of the firm preparing the document 
Should be written, using single line spacing. Capitals should be used for the 
important particulars, and if space permits the name of the document should 
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be written with one space between each capital. Where the document is a 
copy of the original, this should be indicated first. 

_ It should be noted that a Jarge number of sheets comprising a document 
should be folded only once, as, when folded into four, it has a rather bulky 
appearance. 


_ ENGLISH.—A sound knowledge of English is essential to the typist. Given 
good operating skill, success, if not her position, is dependent upon it. The 
typist who cannot spell correctly, whose knowledge of words is very limited, 
and whose grammar is poor, cannot expect promotion: she is fortunate if 
she is retained as a junior. The ability to write English and to compose good 
_ business letters is a real asset to the business or professional typist. Often it 
leads to the coveted post of personal secretary. 

_ These essentials can be cultivated. Bad spelling is generally the result of 
carelessness, plus, perhaps, a certain amount of indifference. The observation 
must be trained: words must be thoroughly examined as to their component 
letters, their syllables, and their meaning and usage. There are certain funda- 
ental spelling rules which, with some application, can be mastered, and in 
the course of their mastery the learner is bound to concentrate upon a large 
umber of words in general use. 

These rules are to be found in simply expressed English textbooks, such as 
will be found in Pitman’s Commercial Book Catalogue. The objection is often 
raised by typists who cannot spell, to the effect that “the rules are allright, 
but the exceptions are so terrible!’’ It is the exceptions that help the student, 
_ for they enable her to concentrate upon and master small groups of words 
_ that not only fix the correct spelling of those words well in the mind, but also 
assist in mastering the rule for the much larger groups of words that are 
_ represented by the rule. 

_ Many words in the English vocabulary, however, are not capable of classi- 
fication in relation to rules. Words in general are therefore best studied in 
actual use. The slow and thorough reading of a book is one method of doing 
this. Every word that is unknown, or the spelling of which may be uncertain 
_to the student, should be carefully examined, its meaning and use understood, 
and written in a notebook kept specially for that purpose. 

_ Again, the student should “listen” to words. Differences and similarities 
in sound should be observed. Words such as accept and except, disease and 
decease, advice and advise, should be compared. In fact, the association of 
words one with another is one of the best forms of impressing the memory 
ith the spelling. 

_ So far as English composition is concerned, the person who cannot write 
original matter is generally the person who has not tried. The first essential, 
r original composition, is the ability to think. Think about a subject—_ 
construct mentally one tangible thought, and then write down that thought 
the words that have occupied the mind. This form of practice trains the 
_ mind in the use of words. 

These are brief hints to the ordinary typist, who will be well advised to 
‘ollow them up by making use of a recommended textbook devoted to this 
ain purpose. 


__ ENGROSSMENT.—This refers to the completed copy of a document which 
been prepared for signature. Unlike the draft and fair copy which pre- 
_ cede it, the engrossment is typed.on both sides of the paper. 


___ ENQUIRIES.—(See Estimates.) 


ENVELOPE ADDRESSING.—(See Addressing.) 
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ENVELOPES.—Almost any shape and thickness of envelope may be fed 
in the paper feed of modern typewriters, but, in cases where very large 
numbers of envelopes are addressed, the work is facilitated if medium weight 
envelopes are used. Thick envelopes do not readily enter the paper feed, as 
the thick edge must first be pressed flat to enter the rollers. Thin envelopes, 
of course, are fed in quicker than any other, but medium weight is preferable 
for business purposes. Where itis necessary to use thick envelopes, they should 
be made with square flaps. This allows the envelope to be fed in by lifting 
up the flap and feeding it in first, thus offering a thin edge for the entrance 
to the feed. 


ENVELOPES, WINDOW.—(Sce Window Envelopes.) 


EQUATION SIGN.—This sign can be made on the typewriter by the use of 
the hyphen key. The variable line spacer will permit of one hyphen being 
placed over another hyphen for the representation of the equation sign. 


ERASER SHIELD.—(Sce Corrections on Original Typescript.) 


ERASER, TYPEWRITER.—This is similar to an ink eraser, except the 
“* grit ’’ is a little finer. These erasers are made from rubber, fine sand or 
fine ground glass, and pumice powder. The sand erases the ink and the 
pumice powder and rubber prevent the paper from being scratched. Another 
form of eraser is one made from fine hair-like strands of drawn glass, formed 
like a small brush and fitted in a metal holder so that only about one-eighth 
of an inch of the “ bristles” appear. (See also Circular Eraser.) 


ERRORS, CORRECTING.—(Sce Corrections on Original Typescript.) 


ESCAPEMENT.—This is the name given to the mechanism which allows 
the carriage to move one space at each depression of a key. The mechanism 
is sometimes called the carriage spacing mechanism, and consists of a toothed 
rack the length of the carriage, a pinion meshing with the rack; a larger- 
toothed wheel connected to the pinion, and two dogs or pawls working on 
the teeth of the larger wheel. If the operator will watch closely the working 
of the escapement it will be easier to understand the mechanism than by 
attempting to understand an elaborate description of it. There are one or 
two things of interest to notice here, and one is the ratchet or free wheel 
on the escape wheel, which allows the carriage to be moved to the right 
without interfering with the escapement dogs. Also a much quieter return 
of the carriage is the result of this free wheel. Another interesting point to 
notice is the loose dog, which jumps forward when it moves out of the path 
of the wheel. This dog enables the carriage to jump one space. The 
other dog, called the rigid dog, holds the carriage until the loose dog has 
jumped. It will be seen that this mechanism is one of the most important 
on the machine, and it should be kept clear from eraser dust, and dirt, and 
should be oiled from time to time. Too much oil is as bad as too little, so 
take care not to over-oil. 

It has been demonstrated that the correct touch for one typewriter may 
not be exactly suitable for another typewriter, particularly one of a different 
make. This is because the escapement is different, not only in character 
but in the “timing” of the release. If a typebar on any typewriter is 
depressed slowly, a click will be heard, or the carriage will move a portion 
of a space, some time before the type reaches the paper, and it is because 
this ‘‘timing ”’ varies on different machines that the touch should be regu- 
lated to suit it. The click which is heard is the “jump” of the escapement 
dog, which allows the carriage to move one space with each depression of 
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a key. On some machines the carriage moves scarcely perceptibly when 
this dog is released, and the typebar moves forwards with such a velocity 
that the type prints before the carriage can move; but other machines allow 
the carriage to move as much as half a space when the dog releases, and a 
sluggish operator may sometimes print after the carriage has moved. This 
in itself would give uneven spacing to the type, and several of the characters 
would appear to run together, giving the effect of bad alignment. Such a 
machine should be operated with a regular “ speedy ’’ touch, so as to increase, 
if possible, the velocity of the typebars and to make the type print before 
the carriage can move. 

Another important point is the distance from the paper that the type 

* happens to be when the click of the dog takes place. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, if the dog is released when the type is 2 in. from the paper, there 
is a much greater chance of the carriage moving before the type can print 
than if the dog is released when the type is 4} in. from the paper. Providing 
the machine is in good order, the closer to the paper the release of the dog 
takes place the more uniform will be the writing. 

Another noticeable difference in typewriters is the amount of movement 
given to the carriage when the dog is released. Machines fitted with ordinary 
fixed and loose dog mechanism allow the carriage to move only a fraction of 
a space, the real movement for the letter spacing taking place as the typebar 
moves back from the paper. But some typewriters are fitted with what are 
called high speed dogs, which allow the carriage to move one-half space 
during the forward movement of the typebar, and the other half during the 
return of the bar. Unless the release or click takes place when the type 
is close to the paper, very uneven writing will result in the hands of a novice. 
This initial movement during the release of the dog is called the “‘drop,” and 
is for the purpose of reducing the pressure on one of the dogs during its 
sideway movement through the escapement wheel. 

It is possible, however, to acquire a touch suitable for all machines, if the 
operator will adopt a depression full of life and speed. The heavy, dead, 
listless touch may produce reasonably good work on a machine suitable to 
such a touch, but it would be hopeless on the high speed escapement. 

A perfect touch, that is, a touch in which the minimum amount of finger 
force is used to secure perfect type impression without the fingers descending 
with the keys, is something which can be acquired, and which should be 
acquired from the very first. Bad habits are difficult to eradicate; and a 
bad touch means that the possessor will take longer to acquire a good touch 
than a learner takes. 


ESTIMATES.—In large firms where a good deal of estimating is done, 
a separate department usually deals with all these matters, the estimate 
clerks being specially trained to give quotations for all the goods manu- 
factured and sold. Special estimate forms are used which require only 
the particulars to be filled in, thus saving a deal of time and expense. The 
example of such a form is given on page 132. 

This form saves quite a good deal of typing, as only the date, reference, 
Name and address, and particulars have to be filled in. The quotation is 
inserted at the bottom, and initialed by the estimate clerk. 

The most common form of quotation, however, is in the form of an 
Ordinary letter where only a few goods are quoted for. In the case of an 
extended quotation, the example on page 134 shows what is required. 

It should be noted that where greater clearness is required, to avoid any 
Possibility of errors, the amount should be given both in numerals and in 
words, the words being underlined for greater prominence. 

Another form which is commonly used is the inquiry form, in which the 
Particulars of goods are given for which prices or quotations are required. 
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BRAMPTON, WALLIS & CO., LTD. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIESMEN 


241-249 High Road, 


Bondon EU ec acscs-paccsssantrarves 19:25..5 
When replying quote reference 
Dear Sir, 
In reply to your inquiry of the ............c:cceeee , we have pleasure to refer 


you to the following quotations, which are subject to revision in the event 
of any market fluctuation between the date of this quotation and the receipt 
of order. 

Hoping to receive instructions to supply the goods on the terms stated, 


We are, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
BRAMPTON, WALLIS & CO., LTD. 


E. & O.E. 


QUOTATION. 


Paw 


132 
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in these save a good deal of typing, and provide forms which are 
e distinct from estimate forms or ordinary correspondence. The 
owing is an example— 


No. 978 
Please put this number on your 
quotation. 


BRAMPTON, WALLIS & CO., LTD. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIESMEN 
241-249 High Road, 
NEONGON MEE ybcccosscscaaccctncsyasnante Wik 


Please quote for the goods mentioned below, numbering your quotation 
with the number of this form. 


Requisition No. ..........:ss00e 


goods carriage paid to 

ee a UCR Gata sss coves ese 
nclosures 

Please return all samples and formulas with 


“your quotation. Managers’ cascdeasssessasavearevasat 


All orders are given subject to the condition that no commission, 
allowance, or other consideration will be, or has been, made to any 
employee of Brampton, Wallis & Co., Ltd., 


| The important feature of this form is that the particulars cannot be over- 
looked, and each must be filled in before the Manager will sign the form. 
Phe forms are made into pads in triplicate, the original being sent away, one 
py being filed by the purchasing department, and the other by the general 
fice. The forms are numbered to facilitate reference with the quotation 
ived. (See also Card Indexes.) 


ESTIMATING TYPESCRIPT.—It is fairly easy to calculate the aver- 
number of words to a sheet of typewritten matter, by taking the 
nber of words on one line, and multiplying by the number of lines. 
Sheet of quarto paper, for example, measures 8” x 103”, and, taking 
all-round margin of 1”, gives a writing area of 6” x 83”, the number ot 
ds would be about 510, using single line spacing. This is calculated as 
ws. Assuming there is an average of five letters to each word, and one 
between each, we obtain 10 words to a writing line of 6”, which, on an 
Ordinary machine, represents sixty spaces. There are also about 6 line 
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10 20 ek) 40 50 60 79 
MODERN ENGINEERING COMPANY. 
eS 


27, LANDOVER PLACE, LONDON, E.C.1 


15th Sept. 19__. 


Messrs Miller & Co. Ltd. , 
George Street, 
ENFTEL 


Be S TB AD CE. 


Gentlemen, 


We have much Toop eae in peat for the undermentioned 
Safety Boiler Mountings, as follows:- 


ONE Modern "Mian" Safety Valve, Fig. 9, with Cast 
Steel valve box, for high steam and low water, 
fitted with "Alunum" valve and seat, and C.I. 
plate weights, complete for the sum of.......... £17. 15..0 


(Seventeen pounds, fifteen shillings.) 


QNE ifodern Patent "Huan" Junction Valve, Fig. 86, 
with "Resisto" Cast Steel body and cover i 
fitted with "Alunum” metal valve and seat, 
Complete for the SUM OL hse ele ee’ cela viclersinis cms £9.10. 0 


(Nine pounds, tan shillings. ) 


ONE 3 in. Modern "Accessible" Check Feed Valve ! 
Fig. 157, with "Resisto" Cast Steel body and 
cover, with "Alunum" metal check valve and 
seat, complete for the sum Of..........ccceeeees £12040 0 


(Twelve pounds, four shillings.) 


ONE 22 in. Modern Blow-Off Valve, Fig. 1769 
Bronze, with "Alunum" metal seats and disos, 
improved locking pa and Patent Evloking ; | 
Pinion, complete for the sum of................ £6) 12.6 


(Six pounds, twelve shillings and six pence.) 


TWO 2 in. Modern Patent "Accura" Water Gauges, 
Fig. 530, with automatic shut-off for steam 
and water when glass breaks, fitted with 
Modern Safety Plugs and Shields (Class A) to 
18 in. centres, complete for the sum of.....-...£27. UY. 0 


(Twenty seven pounds, fourteen shillings.) 


Yours faithfully, 
MODERN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
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aces to the inch, which gives 51 lines in 83”; thus 51 x 10 equals 510. 
Tf double line spacing were used this number would be about one-half; if 
¢reble spacing, the number would be about one-third. 

The following table is calculated on this principle. By referring to the 
margins on the typescript, and the line spacing used, the number of words 
can be easily found, either for quarto or foolscap paper. 


QUARTO PAPER. FOOLSCAP PAPER. 
8” x 10%” BP. 19" 
ree” Line spacing | Line spacin, 
One. Two. Thr One. Two. J Three. 
” left and right, 
a top and bottom t 595 297 198 770 385 257 
1” all round 510 205 170 660 330 220 
2” left and top, t | 
1’ right and bottom 375 | 187 125 600 | 300 200 


EUROPEAN TYPEWRITING SPEED CONTESTS.—(Sce Championships.) 
EVEN MARGINS.—(Scee Margins.) 


EVEN TYPING.—Modern typewriter mechanism is so constructed that 
each key provides the necessary degree of depression, according to the size of 
its e (e.g. compare the narrow “‘1’’ with the wide ‘‘m,”’ and the capital 
“W” with the full-point), without conscious differences of touch in the 
individual fingers. If variations in touch are essential they are developed 
almost naturally in the course of practice. Generally speaking, the only real 
fault to be observed is the tendency of many typists to use too much force 
for the punctuation marks. If operators find difficulty in producing evenness 
of impression they should practise an exercise consisting of large and small 
type alternately, suiting the blow to the type: it will be found that after a 
time this almost becomes mechanical, and even typing will result without 
appreciable effort. (See Depression of Keys.) 


EXAMINATIONS, STUDENTS’.— Examinations should certainly be taken by 
students and others desirous of testing their knowledge of the typewriter and 
of typewriting. The value of success in the examination room will be realized 
when it is desired to obtain a situation. The possession of a certificate of one’s 
ability to perform good work will be taken by the prospective employer as 
an excellent recommendation for appointment as a typist. 

The typewriting syllabuses of the following examining bodies will be found 
under their respective headings— 


East Midland Educational Union. 

Faculty of Teachers in Commerce. 

Incorporated Phonographic Society. 

Irish Society of Arts and Commerce. 

London Chamber of Commerce. 

Pitman’s Shorthand-Typist (Amanuensis) Examination. 
Royal Society of Arts. 

Union of Educational Institutions. 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. 
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EXAMINATIONS, TEACHERS’.—These examinations are for the purpose 
of testing the ability of candidates to teach and their knowledge of all classes 
of typewriting, duplicating, etc. The diplomas granted are recognized by 
authorities as a qualification for a teaching appointment on the subject. (See 
Teachers’ Examinations.) 


EXCLAMATION SIGN.—This sign is very little used in commercial work, 
but in literary and dramatic work it is often used to indicate surprise, 
emotion, etc. When the sign is not fitted to the machine it may be written 
with the apostrophe and the period, by holding down the space key and 
striking these characters successively, as ' On shift-key machines, where 
the apostrophe is on the upper case, hold down the shift key with the little 
finger of the left hand and the space key with the thumb of the same hand, 
releasing the shift key after striking the apostrophe for the typing of the 
period. 


EXTRACTS.—When extracts from printed or other matter are required 
to be typed in the body of a letter or of an original typescript it is necessary 
to indicate its separate identity by indenting it from the normal margin of 
the typescript. It is customary to denote an extract of this nature by using 
quotation marks at the beginning of each paragraph and at the end of the 
last paragraph. Some typists unnecessarily place quotation marks at the 
beginning of every line of the extract; this is probably a survival of the old- 
fashioned method used in lawyers’ offices, when everything was written by 
hand. 


EYELET PAPER FASTENERS.—tThese are used in cases where a number 
of papers have to be permanently fastened together. The eyelets may 
be procured in different lengths for different thicknesses of papers. They 
should never be used where the papers are intended to be taken apart. In 
this case, wire or staple fasteners should be used. 


EYESIGHT.—During the early days of typewriters it was stated by those 
opposed to typewriting that it affected, to a great extent, the operator’s 
eyesight. This was not totally unjustified so long as the ‘‘touch’” method 
of operation was not in general use, for with the old-fashioned ‘‘sight” 
method the operator’s eyes were obliged to flash from notebook to keyboard 
and from keyboard to notebook throughout the whole of a working day. 
Now that the trained typist is obliged to look only at the copy, when typing 
straighttorward matter, and is only occasionally concerned with the machine, 
there is no real strain upon the eyesight. Further, the provision of a suitable 
copyholder, and the adjustment of the position of the copy to the individual 
operator’s sight, avoids the possibility of difficulty even to the operator whose 
sight is defective. (See Lighting.) 
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F.—The principal abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


F. .. Feet; folio; franc F/o. .. For orders; full out 

F. oy Fahr. Fahrenheit terms (grain trade) 

F.a.a. .. Free of all average F.O. ... Firm offer 

Fac. .. Facsimile F.o.b. .. Free on board 

F.a.q. .. Fair average quality F.o.c. .. “Free of charge 

F.as. .. Free alongside ship Fol.  .., Folio 

Feo. .. Franco (free) Folg. .. Following 

Fep. .. Foolscap For. .. Foreign 

Fics. .. Free of capture and | F.or. .. Free on rail 
seizure F.o.r.t. Full out Rye terms 

F/d. .. Free docks (grain trade) 

Ff. «. Folios F.o.s. .. Free on steamer 

F.f.a. .. Free from alongside; free | F.o.t. .. Free on trucks 
foreign agency F.o.w. .. First open water (char- 

Ffy. .. Faithfully tering) 

Fig. .. Fully good F.p.  .. Fully paid 

F.g.a. .. Foreign general average | F.p.a. .. Free of particular 

F.g.f. .. Fully good, fair average 

F.H. .. Fore hatch (shipping) Fr. -. French; franc 

F.i. .. For instance Frt.) -.., | Breight 

Fii.b. .. Free into bunker (coal | Frt. fwd. Freight forward 
trade) Frt. ppd. Freight prepaid 

Fig. .. Figure Ft. -» , Foot, feet 

Fin. .. Ad finem (to the end) F’'ture .. Furniture 

ir, .. ; Firkin F.T.W... Free Trade Wharf 

Fit. .. Free of income tax Fthm. ... Fathom 

Fl. .. Florin Ft., in. Feet, inches 

Fm. .. Fathom Fur. .. Furlong 

Fo. .. Folio Fwd. .. forward 


FACSIMILE SIGNATURE.—An exact copy of a signature. For circular 
work the actual signature is sometimes reproduced or a rubber stamp 
prepared, 


FACSIMILES, LETTERS, AND DOCUMENTS.—A facsimile is an exact 
Teproduction of an original, reproduced by photography, duplicating or 
other means. Thus to make a facsimile, any errors must be copied as they 
stand. Many examples of reproductions of typescript will be found under 
various headings in this dictionary. 


FACULTY OF TEACHERS IN COMMERCE.—The students’ examinations 
conducted by the Faculty of Teachers in Commerce include typewriting, and 
syllabuses for the elementary, intermediate and advanced stages are as 
follows— 

ELEMENTARY 

1. ComBINED SPEED AND Copyine Test.—(15 minutes.) The test will 
comprise several short sentences, each sentence to be typed five times, once to 
the line before the next sentence is begun. A left margin of 10 degrees is to be 
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used, with single line spacing for the repeated lines, and treble line spacing 
between the last repeated line of one sentence and the first line of the text. 
The sentences will contain words which will call for correct observation, and 
candidates miscopying words will be heavily penalized in the marking. 
Candidates completing the exercise before the expiration of the time allowed 
should repeat as much of it as they can. 

2. COMPOSITION AND TyPinG Trst.—Candidates will be allowed half an 
hour in which to type a composition on a subject which is within the general 
knowledge of the candidate, or to answer two questions on matters relating 
to Typewriting. 

The compositions should be as free as possible, expressed in the candidate’s 
own. words, and should approximately extend to a foolscap page at double line 
spacing. The whole of the title of the composition must be typed in, single 
line spacing being used where the title is long. 

3. Typine oF LETTER.—The typing, in good form, of a letter given in MS. 
or otherwise, and involving, at the examiner’s discretion, the arrangements of 
a simple tabulation, or of numbered sub-paragraphs. 

4. TABULATION.—Copying from print, or otherwise, of an arranged tabula- 
tion requiring a centred title and simple column headings; or alternatively, 
a business account involving some simple centring. Ruling up in red ink 


will be required. 
INTERMEDIATE 


1. Copyinc Tzst.—To copy for 15 minutes from a given piece of com- 
mercial or similar matter of about 150 words, repeating as necessary, until 
the expiry of the time allowed. A minimum speed of 25 words per minute 
is desirable. 

2. COMPOSITION AND Typinc TEst.—Candidates will be allowed half an 
hour in which to type a composition upon— 

(a) A subject relating to commercial practice, or to 
(6) Answer three questions on matters relating to typewriting. 

3. LiTERARY TEest.—To capitalize, punctuate, and paragraph a given letter 
or a piece of matter upon a business, or literary subject. 

4. TABULATION.—To tabulate a given piece of matter involving a scale 
subdivision of moderate difficulty. All necessary ruling will be required to 
be executed in red ink. 

5. StmpLteE Dispray.—To set out in good form, as an exercise in simple 
display a piece of printed or manuscript matter, the general character of the 
display being indicated in suitable instructions which will accompany the 
question. 

6. CORRESPONDENCE AND AccounTSs.—To type and take a carbon copy of 
a given business account, such as an invoice or statement of an ordinary 
character, but involving the use of double cash columns. ( 


ADVANCED 


1, SPEED Copyine Test.—Typing for fifteen minutes from printed matter 
or otherwise, at a test of accuracy and speed. A speed of not less than 
thirty words per minute is desirable. 

2. COMPOSITION AND TyPING TrEst.—Candidates will be allowed half an 
hour in which to type a composition on one of two subjects relating to 
commercial practice. 

3. CopyING From Manuscript.—To arrange (paragraph, etc.), a piece of 
matter given in manuscript or unarranged print, such as a letter, report, 
quotation, literary extract, or draft of a business document. Misspellings 
will not be given unless their nature is indicated to the candidate, but special 
al will be made of misspellings wherever these appear in the candidate’s 
work, 
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4, SPECIFICATION.—To type, in good form (taking one carbon copy), a 
specification or portion thereof. 

5. TABULATION.—Setting out from manuscript or printed draft an invoice, 
balance sheet, or other form of business account, or of a statistical table. 

6. DispLay.—To display a simple piece of matter on octavo, quarto, or 
foolscap sheet, as directed, in order to show general power of gauging matter 
to space, and applying soe simple principles of varied line spacing. The 
matter prescribed will be such as not to require longer than about 20 minutes 
to gauge and execute. - 

7. Lecat DocumEnt.—To type in good form a simple legal document or 
portion thereof. 

Application forms and reprints of examination papers can be obtained from 
the Examination Secretary, 25 Milton Road, Birkenhead. 


FAIR COPY.—This refers to the neatly typed copy prepared from a cor- 
rected draft of any legal document, for the perusal of clients or solicitors, 
The abbreviations used in the draft are not repeated in the “fair copy,’’ and 
double spacing is used instead of the treble spacing of the draft. The term 
“fair copy”’ is also used in the preparation of literary and other typescripts. 


FAMILIAR MATTER, TYPING FROM.—As a means to the acquisition of 

eed and accuracy, the typing from familiar matter has advantages and 
disadvantages. Experts’ opinions differ as to the advisability of repetition 
in practice. Some are wholly in favour of typing and retyping the same 
sentence, exercise or letter, in order that the operator may become perfectly 
accustomed to the correct fingering of the words contained in the exercises. 
Others condemn repetition work as giving a student a false impression of 
her progress and speed, but, where the exercises are considerably varied and 
complete, this disadvantage is overcome. If a learner restricts the repeti- 
tion work to a dozen stock sentences, a wrong impression is certainly the 
result, This is not due to repetition exercises, but to restricting them to 
a comparatively small number of words. It is advisable in repetition 
exercises to commence with common words and sentences, and, when a fair 
speed is reached with these, combined with extreme accuracy, the learner 
should pass to more uncommon words and phrases, thus building up a fairly 
extensive vocabulary, and the familiarization of a large and varied number 
of combinations of finger movements. The first and only aim should be 
accuracy in fingering and evenness of touch or depression. It is no use passing 
on to the next exercise until the first can be typed accurately at a reasonable 
speed and with the least effort, and the same exercise should be typed and 
tetyped so that the fingers are thoroughly trained to make the movements. 

Accuracy and not speed should be strived for, as it is only when an operator 
cultivates the highest degree of accuracy that speed can be obtained. Short- 
hand grammalogues, contractions and phrases provide excellent exercises for 
this kind of practice, as they include the most common words in everyday use. 
But, as previously mentioned, more and more difficult and uncommon words 
should be taken as the learner progresses, so as to be able to type any kind 
of matter at her maximum speed with complete accuracy. 


FASTENING PAPERS.—It often happens that an excellent piece of type- 
written work is spoilt through inattention to what is wrongly considered to be 
a trivial matter—the fastening of papers. The ways and means of fastening 
Papers are many and varied, and extend from the crude method of folding 
over and tearing the corner to the elaborate stitching adopted by the legal 
Profession. Ordinary business letters of two or more sheets should be fastened 
at the left-hand top corner by means of a wire slip fastener, or a small pin, 
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which makes the separate sheets easily removable. Forms, estimates, price- 
lists, etc., which are intended to be permanently fastened should be secured 
with brass split fasteners, eyelets, or those used in staple presses. A good 
method is that obtained with the aid of a small press which perforates the 
paper and folds it through the perforation, forming a neat and secure means 
of fastening. Legal or similar documents, which are secured down the left- 
hand side, are stitched with narrow tape or cord, the stitches being about 
3in. long. (See also Binding Typescripts.) 


FAULTS, MANIPULATION.—The untrained operator is capable of many 
faults of this nature. Manipulation of a typewriter is made up of many 
individual actions, the principal of which are: (1) the operation of the keyboard ; 
the depression of the shift keys; (3) the return of the carriage. The main 
faults be to found in inexpert operation under these heads are: (1) irregular 
timing of the key depressions; (2) insufficient depression of the shift keys, or 
incorrect timing of this movement with that of the key to be capitalized; and 
(3) a too slow, or too forceful return of the carriage. 


FAULTY WORK.—It is almost impossible to enumerate all the causes 
of faulty work. The chief cause is carelessness on the part of the operator, 
and indifference as to the quality of work produced. The fact that the operator 
is forced to use a machine which is badly worn, is no real excuse for carelessness, 
as areally passable letter may be turned out, if such things as correct operation, 
clean type, even margins, even impressions, and general neatness are present. 
Just in the same way it is possible to produce on a perfect typewriter a letter 
which would be a disgrace to the sender, if the essentials mentioned above 
were disregarded. On the other hand, a faulty machine cannot turn out a 
perfect piece of typescript. For example, if the ribbon does not feed regu- 
larly, the impressions will be irregular; if the carriage frequently sticks, the 
spacing of the letters will be uneven; if the paper feed feeds badly, the line 
spacing will be unequal; and so on with other defects. If an operator is 
particular about the work produced, and pays every possible attention to 
small details, she should also keep her machine in perfect order. The ribbon 
should be renewed as soon as it becomes faint, or in holes, and the platen 
should be kept in good condition, and free from depressions caused by the 
impact of the type. The type should be kept clean, and any defects in 
alignment should be rectified by a skilled mechanic. 

The majority of the faults to be found in the average operator’s work is due 
to the operator ; a very small percentage is due to the machine itself. 


FEED, PAPER.—(See Paper Feed.) 


FEED ROLLS.—These are small rubber rollers which press against the 
cylinder to assist with the insertion of the paper and its correct feeding. 


FEET, POSITION OF.—(Sce Position at Machine.) 
FEET, SIGN FOR.—The apostrophe is used to indicate this sign, as— 
The size of the room is 15' x 14' 


FELT PADS.—(See Pads, Felt.) 


FIGURES.—Accuracy in the presentation of figures should receive the 
careful attention of shorthand typists. Inaccuracy in this direction can have 
disastrous results in business when sums of money or quantities of goods are 
involved. Figures are used very frequently in everyday work, and so the 
position of the figure keys should be familiarized just as much as the ordinary 
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letters. Figures 2 to 9 are usually placed at the top or sides of the key- 
board, figure "one being represented by small ‘ik ) and not by capital I 


and the cipher by capital O. Some machines provide a key for the figure 1; 
this is usually placed to the left of figure 2: and a key for the cipher, which 
is usually placed between the figure 9 and the hyphen key. 

In mentioning items of. money, measurements or numbers in a letter or 
estimate, they should be typed first in figures, and immediately afterwards 
in words placed within parentheses, if great importance is attached to them, 
so that no mistake can be made, as— 


£250 (Two hundred and fifty pounds) 


Such items as sixpence, shilling, one pound, one inch, one yard, etc., should 
always be typed in full when occurring in correspondence, as it lends a better 
appearance to the letter. Numbers of more than three figures should be cor- 
rectly separated with a comma so that they can be more easily read. This 
does not, however, apply to dates, or policies of insurance and identification 
numbers. 

The shape of the figures usually fitted to typewriters are of two kinds, ordin- 
ary and billing, the billing figures being specially designed to prevent mistakes. 


For example, the ordinary figures 6 and 8, or 9 and 8 are very similar 


and may be misread, and in a lesser degree Sand 5. Billing figures, how- 
ever, cannot be easily misread by reason of their peculiar character; for 
instance, the figures 3, 5, 7 and 9 have long tails for distinction. There 
have been many instances where unreadable figures have led to grave 
mistakes and heavy losses, so billing figures should always be adopted 
where much important figure work is done. (See Numerals.) 
__ A sentence should never begin with a figure; the word should be given for 
the figure, or the sentence should be reconstructed, so that the number does 
not appear first. 


FILING.—A good filing system is now generally recognized as a means of 
ensuring the safe custody of correspondence and documents and speeding 
up business. Filing often forms part of the typist’s duties, although in large 
business houses a central filing system is usually supervised by a specially 
_ trained staff. It must be realized how necessary it is that all important 
letters and documents should be filed under a system that will ensure any 
letter or collection of letters being produced instantly. 

There are various methods of filing, from the ordinary “‘spike’’ file to the 
modern filing cabinet. 
_ _ Box Files. For the small business box files are often found suitable. These 
files consist of cheap cardboard boxes a little larger than letter size paper, 
_ and about 4in. deep, and open at one side. Inside there is an alpha- 
_ betical index, so that letters may be placed according to the initial ot the 
sender, the whole of the contents being held in place by a spring clip. When 
the file is full, the label on the front is filled in as follows— 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPT. 
LETTERS. 
From 6th January, 193-. 
To 12th May, 193-. 


Nose 
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The file is then placed alongside the previously filled ones in the order 
of date, and the general rule is to number each file consecutively so that 


(Library Bureau Ltd.) 


they may readily be placed in correct order if at any time displaced or 
removed. 

Vertical Method. Vertical filing is a system of filing letters, etc., in loose 
folders placed in classified order in drawers which fit into a cabinet. The 
classification is generally on the direct alphabetic method and is very efficient. 

If the direct alphabetic method is used, should the correspondence be of 
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sufficient volume, a folder is made out headed with the name of the individual 
correspondent. This folder would contain letters from, and copies of letters 
to the correspondent, together with such information as may be found 
necessary to keep in the folder. This folder is filed behind its appropriate 
ide. 

Pin the illustration on page 142, it will be seen in this direct alphabetic 
arrangement, the guide tabs have not only letters, but numbers. In addition 
to the names, the folders carry the numbers of the corresponding alphabetical 
subdivision which is indicated by the guide tab to prevent errors in filing. 

Correspondence of a purely miscellaneous nature is filed in the miscellaneous 
folder and, according to the subdivision of the alphabet, this is kept in strict 
alphabetical order in the folder. 

From this it will be seen that by splitting up the file by means of a number 
of guides of a sufficient quantity for the size of the file, any letter can be 
quickly located, whether the correspondent has a folder of his own or the 
correspondence is filed in a miscellaneous folder. 


In addition to the direct alphabetic method there are two adaptations of 
the system—the ‘“‘ Numerical”’ and the “‘ Geographical.” 

Numerical Method. The numerical method consists of allotting a separate 
number for each corresondent, and having a separate folder, bearing that 
number for all correspondence with that firm. These folders are filed away in 
cabinets in numerical order, and a card index to the numbers is used which 
forms the index or key to the whole of the folders. 

The card index consists of small card cabinets or drawers, in which the 
cards are arranged in strictly alphabetical order. These cards are divided 
by “guide cards’’ bearing the alphabetical letters. Thus under “C”’ the 
first card is lettered ‘‘ Cab,” the next ‘“‘ Cac—Cad,’’ the next ‘‘ Cae—Cah,” 
and so on, all cards having such names as Cablin, Cabman, being placed 
behind the first guide card; those bearing such names as Cadman, Cadfield, 
being placed behind the next. The cards contain the name of the corre- 
spondent and the number allotted to him. In order to find a certain person’s 
correspondence, the card index is first consulted to find the number, after- 
__ wards finding the folder bearing that number in the cabinets. It should be 
noted that, in filing letters, each should have its correct number on the top 
_ first. This facilitates filing, and, if removed from the folder at any time or 
disarranged in any way, it serves as a key to the folder to which it belongs. 

In special cases, folders are set apart for distinct subjects. For example, 
estimates and letters may be received and sent out relating to redecorating 
the office, but the matter may be put aside for a time. In this case it is 
_ advisable to place the whole of this correspondence in one folder, numbered 
and having a corresponding index card, bearing such a title as ‘‘ Decorations.” 
_ If these letters were filed away separately it would be difficult to collect the 
_ whole together after a lapse of time. 

Geographical Method. Under the geographical method the letters are filed 
according to the country, county or town in which the correspondent resides, 
and is most useful with business houses employing a large number of travellers. 

Transfer cases are used when the folders become full, each case being 
lettered or numbered according to the contents. These cases are then arranged 
_ On shelves in correct order. 

It is not possible in this work to give full details of the many excellent 
Systems marketed,but those engaged on filing work are recommended to visit 
the leading office equipment manufacturers or a business efficiency exhibition. 


FINE PRINTING.—Sharp, clearly defined impressions of the type give 
the work an appearance which, to use a printer’s term, is known as “fine 
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printing.” It depends on the grade of ink ribbon used, the cleanliness of 
the type, and the condition of the type. Fine printing ribbons may be 
obtained of all manufacturers, but they are not always as economical as the 
heavy printing ribbons, as they must necessarily contain lessink. Battered 
or worn type will not give fine printing, no matter how fine the ribbon may be. 


FINGER GUIDES.—(See Paper Fingers.) 


FINGER NAILS.—The finger nails should not be grown too long if much 
typing has to be done. The other extreme is equally bad, as no support is 
given to the tips of the fingers, which results in soreness after much typing. 


FINGERING METHODS.—The basis of touch typewriting is the allocation 
of certain keys to certain fingers, so that each finger operates certain keys only. 
Mental confusion and the use of the eyes are thus avoided, for the fingers are 
readily trained to respond accurately to the correct mental impulses set in 
motion by the sight of the letters to be typed, or even the thought of a word 
or words to be typed. The fact that the right fingers move instinctively in 
the right order to produce a word or group of words is the outcome solely 
of correct practice. 

The fingering is generally learned by means of charts which group the 
keyboard according to thefingers. The standard four-bank keyboard is divided 
in two different ways, as indicated in the charts illustrated in this dictionary 
under the heading Touch Typewriting. The differences in these methods 
of fingering are small; either one or the other can be adopted, but once one 
is adopted it is very difficult, and quite unnecessary, to make a change. 

Fingering methods for the three-bank keyboard are also illustrated in the 
same article. 


FINGERS, BENT.—The fingers, when operating the keyboard, should be 
bent at the knuckles so as to give a more direct downward blow, and should 
be trained to remain permanently apart so that the distance between the tips 
of each finger is identical with the distance between the centre of the keys. 
This becomes a natural habit after practising at the keyboard. ? 


“FIT” IN TYPESCRIPT.—When a large manuscript is distributed among 
a number of typists in a copying office for the preparation of the typescript, 
it is desirable to ensure what is known as a “‘fit.”” This means that the com- 
pleted typescript must be so arranged that the last line finishes at the bottom 
of the sheet and fits in with the next sheet without a break. If, however, it 
is not possible to make a correct estimate, it is usual to spread out the matter 
by an increase in the line-spacing, so that it will finish at the end of the page. 
An important point when this work is being undertaken is to see that those 
employed on the typescript use the same make of machine and that a settled 
plan has been agreed upon in regard to spacing, headings, margin, etc. 


FIXING RIBBON.—The fixing of a new ribbon was at one time a very 
messy operation, but modern machines have made this necessary operation 
a simple matter, it now being necessary to handle the ribbon only where 
it threads through the ribbon vibrator. When a new ribbon is purchased 
it is usually wound on a spool to fit the machine it is intended for, and it 
is only necessary to wind off the old ribbon from one spool, attach the free 
end of new ribbon to it, and place the spool on the machine, The precise opera- 
tion differs on various machines, and it would be impossible to describe each 
method here. It is now possible to obtain ribbons fitted to spools for every 
make of typewriter. If a ribbon is fitted to a spool that cannot be used on 
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the machine a. considerable amount of trouble is entailed in winding the 
ribbon on to the proper spools. 


FLAT DUPLICATOR.—(Sce Duplicating.) 


FOLDING LETTERS.—The value of a well-typed letter can be easily 
spoilt if typists pay no attention to the folding of the letter and its appearance 
on being taken from the envelope. All typists should exercise care in dealing 
with this apparently unimportant detail. The person receiving a letter is apt 
to base his first impressions of the sender upon general appearances, and a 
letter that is folded to fill the envelope com- 
pletely will create the right impression. 
Envelopes are generally bought in standard 
sizes, the thiee most popular being the 
business (5} in. by 3}in.), large quarto (54 
in. by 4}in.), and foolscap (9 in. by 4 in.). 
For the business envelope a quarto-size 
letter heading should be folded into two by 
placing the bottom edge level with the 
top edge, and then the letter should be 
turned and folded equally in three. For 
large quarto envelopes the paper folds 
naturally into four. For foolscap envelopes 
the paper is folded into three by folding 
one end to the middle of the sheet and then 
folding again. Where envelopes are not of 
standard size the contents should be made 
to fit the envelope with as few folds as 
possible. t 

The careless method of folding letters 
into small areas so that a large part of 
the envelope is unfilled should be guarded 
against for many reasons. 

In offices where a great deal of circular 
work is required folding machines are used 
for the folding of letters, leaflets, etc. There 
are various models, some being hand- 
operated and others electrically driven. By 
their use there is a great saving of time 
and labour, as the circulars and leaflets can 
be rapidly folded to the desired size. An 
adjustment of the machine enables a change 
of fold to be made quickly. (See also 
Window Envelopes.) . 


THE GAMMETER FOLDER 


FOLIO.—In the printing trade the term means a page number, just as it 
does in book-keeping. The word is also used for a sheet of paper once folded. 
In law writing it indicates 72 words—(U.S.A. 100 words). Copying offices 
charge their clients at ‘‘so much a folio’”—i.e. so much for every 72 words. 
This method is used for copying scientific matter, or displayed matter, which 
would be difficult to assess in the same way as straightforward MSS., at so 
much a thousand words. 


FOLLOWERS.—(Sce Continuation Sheets.) 

FOLLOW-UPS.—The name given to circular letters sent to induce pur- 
a after the first reply has been made to an inquiry from a prospective 
chent. 
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FOOLSCAP.—Foolscap paper measures 8” x 13”, and is so called from 
having originally had the watermark of a fool’s cap and bells. 


FOOLSCAP MACHINES.—A term given to typewriters fitted with carriages 
that take paper up to 94 inches wide. 


FOOT OF MACHINE.—All typewriters stand on four feet which are usually 
made of rubber, either pushed or screwed into the base. It is important 
that the machine should stand squarely on these feet otherwise the machine 
will rock about during its operation, causing great inconvenience to the 
operator and loss of speed and accuracy. The rubber feet are essential from 
the point of view of quieter operation. Modern machines are fitted with 
pneumatic or cushion feet—a further noise-reducing measure, and also a 
means of preventing the machine from slipping on a polished table or desk 
during operation. 


FOOTNOTES.—The correct placing of footnotes facilitates the work of 
both typist and printer. In books or printed articles the footnotes appear 
at the bottom of the page, as their name indicates, but when a typescript 
is being prepared for the printer the footnote should be inserted in the next 
line immediately following the word or passage to which it refers. To separate 
the footnote from the text a line should be drawn across the page before the 
insertion of the note and another line inserted underneath on completion of 
the footnote. A slightly raised number or sign (asterisk, etc.), is placed 
above and atter the word or passage to which the footnote refers, and a 
corresponding number or sign is placed immediately in front of the footnote 
that relates to the particular word or passage. 


If the typescript is not being prepared for the printer, the footnote can 
be placed at the bottom of a page, and separated from the main text by a 
line. It is customary to type footnotes in single spacing, irrespective of the 
spacing of the text. 


Examples of both methods are given on pages 148 and 149. 


FOREARM, POSITION OF.—In order to make keyboard operation as easy 
as possible, the correct position of the arms is an important matter. They 
should hang naturally from the shoulders, close to the waist, that is, the 
elbows should not point outwards, and when the fingers are resting lightly 
on the keys, the forearms should slope slightly from the elbows up to the 
keyboard. This naturally depends on the relative heights of the machine, 
the table on which it stands, and the chair used by the operator. On no 
account should the forearms slope down to the keyboard, as this greatly 
reduces the possibility of developing speed, and makes accurate key-finding 
much more difficult. (See also Position at Machine.) 


FOREIGN KEYBOARDS. and type, for practically any 
language can be fitted to standard machines. In the case of Yiddish, machines 
are specially manufactured so that the carriage travels from left to right 
instead of from right to left. (See Type Faces.) 


FOREIGN WORDS.—When foreign words, including Latin, are mentioned 
in a typescript they should always be underlined, representing the italic type 
in which they would appear in printing. It is obviously incorrect to place the 
words inside quotation marks. 
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FORM LETTERS.—These are printed forms or skeleton letters which are 

allotted numbers -for identification by the typists when they are instructed 

by the heads of their departments to send stock letters in reply to inquiries 

which do not warrant separate letters. The object of these form letters is 

to effect a great saving of time in the typist’s department when dealing 

with routine correspondence. In most cases the only work required from 

_ the typists is matching in the date, name, and address, and a few words or 

_ figures in the body of the letter. An example of such a letter is given 
below. 


—$— 


14th February,.79 _. 


To the Directors of 
The...Western National Bank, Limited, 


———London, Wr .2. 


Gentlemen, ; 
We have negotiated through your London Ofice-30.days' sight Bilt drawn 


by <a OUPSOLVER, meeeernnrn non-H SES« Lenton Bross, & C0.Ltd. 
for £800. and, as security, have'delivered with the said Bill, skipping 
documents for the following goods =— 


Invoice for -LO.bales prints valued at £ $00 pe en enmenne 


All Risks 
Policy 5 bap Sor £200 mnocouccre payable ix: BOMDEY an. one 


Bill of Lading for 10_bales prints marked L.BaC..>.Bombay..__.. 
Per SSP ROL MBSE Oe cepeeenepeneaeeanaey 
From Birkenhead... to BOMD 8 Ye 
The Freight on which, amounting to £6.00, is paid by_ourselves..__ 
These documents are to be given up on payment of the Bill. 
If the said Bill should suffer dishonowr, we hereby authorize you to cause the said goods 
to be sold, such sale being for our account, at our risk, and subject to the usual charges for 
commission,.and all incidental expenses. 


We are, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
for JAMES PACKER & CO. Ld. 
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Footnote method for Typescript— 

When a new large issue is brought out on a scale which 
qualifies it to be regularly quoted and dealt in on the 
investment market, special efforts are made to get it taken 
up by the public. The success of the issue depends on three 
main factors: the firm, or firms, which take charge of the 
issue, the price at which it is issued, and the arrangements 
made for underwriting it! me merchant financiers who 
constitute the issuing syndicate may be one of the long- 
established cautious, reliable firms with a large capital 
of their own, rich in experience and knowledge, with a 
solid reputation, strong connections, and sound organiza- 
tion; or they may be a comparatively small, poor, new firm. 
The name of these older firms associated with a loan is 
regarded as a guarantee of the soundness of those launching: 
the new undertaking for which the capital is required, and 
gives confidence to certain types of experienced investors. (2) 
Often enough, the name of some little known syndicate 
indicates that the issue, for quite sufficient reasons, was 
refused by one of the older firms, and that therefore the. new 


firm cannot be trusted in its attempt to launch the new issue. 


{1) The charges for underwriting new issues vary from some- 
thing purely nominal - a fraction of 1% - to substantial 
amounts of 5% or 10%. Higher charges have occurred from 
time to time, but borrowers who are so reckless are rarely 
in a position to meet the interest and amortization. 


(2) In spite of their body of expert investigators, of 


engineers, accountants, lawyers, etc., they, too, lend their 
name to undertakings which sometimes fail. 
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Footnote method for Printer— 

When a new large issue is brought out on a scale which 
qualifies it to be regularly quoted and dealt in on the 
investment. market, special efforts are made to get it taken 
up by the public. The success of the issue depends on three 
main factors: the firm, or firms, which take charge of the 
issue, the price at which it is issued, and the arrangements 


i made for underwriting it.(1) the merchant financiers who 


_ (1) The charges for underwriting new issues vary from some- 
_ thing purely nominal - a fraction of 1% - to substantial 
amounts of 5% or 10%. Higher charges have occurred fron 
time to time, but borrowers who are so reckless are rarely 
in a position to meet the interest and amortization. 


Bigonsti tute the issuing syndicate may be one of the long- 
established cautious, reliable firms with a large capital 
of their own, rich in experience and knowledge, with a 

- solia reputation, strong connections, and sound organiza- 


ny 


tion; or they may be a comparatively small, poor, new firm. 


(2) 


gives confidence to certain types of experienced investors. 


(2) In spite of their body of expert investigators, of 
@ngineers, accountants, lawyers, etc., they, too, lend their 
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“FORMER” and “LATTER.”—The continual repetition of words in a 
letter or article should, wherever possible, be avoided, but there are cases 
where the use of an alternative often results in misunderstanding. The 
possibility of error is greatly increased by the use of ‘‘former’”’ and “‘latter.” 
When it is found desirable to include these words care should be taken to 
see that they are used only for persons or things. It is usually found in 
practice that it is preferable to repeat the original words, as in addition to 
loss of time in referring to the item to which ‘‘ former” and “latter ’’ relate, 
itis often difficult to follow the intention of the writer. 


FRACTIONS.—The keyboard of a standard correspondence machine is 
usually fitted with the following fractions: 4, }, 3, 4, 3, %, % which are in 
most cases found sufficient for ordinary commercial work. One other frac- 
tion, however, seems to be desirable to have fitted, and this is } (one-third), 
as the discount 334 is a very common one, and the writing of this fraction 
with the ordinary figures considerably affects the general neatness, and is also 
a waste of time. 
As regards fractions not on the keyboard, the two following methods are 
available— 
By using the diagonal thus: 


3-3/16" 9-7/64" 11-1/5. 
By using the dash, and raising and lowering thus: 


al q 
az 0 
oF 533 lo. 


FRACTIONS AND FRACTIONAL KEYBOARD. Where a large number 
of fractions, not provided on the keyboard, are used, it is necessary to have 
a special keyboard fitted with combination characters, so that a very large 
number of fractions may be made therefrom. | 

These combination fractions consist of separate type for the numerators 


and denominators. The numerators for a series of fractions up to 63 ths 


are— 
Units 1 / 3 / 5 / 7 / 9 / 
Poren Ger LN See” ee 


The denominators are— 
16 32 64 


and the ordinary figures on the keyboard. 


6 


They are used as follows: If werequiretotype, say, 35 / ¢4ths, wefirst strike 

3 for the tens, and 5/ for the units of the numerator, and then 64, which 

gives 35 If we desire to type 13 nds, we first strike 1 for the tens, 
64- yP 32 : 


3 for the units, and the denominator 32, which gives 13/ 32° 


In the case of eighths, fifths, tenths, twelfths, etc:, we use as the 
denominator the ordinary figures, thus: 


8 5 10 12 
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O8f HE hg ee ie he ee he ae/ aa, ca) ea/ ef 
he he he Ee eh: he he he AK 


-:paeoqkoy sty. yuytm ATPTder ueqqTum eq UBO BUOTIOVIT BuTMOTTOT euy 


* oN BS A-0. X24} =TYLCHODAACSVR? dAOTALLHYAAD 
“8 MUG AO Roh Foe oT Se eae eevee Oo En A 4-2 


Wt 6 oe OE Oye tose S/o O69L295 42 ea 
*MOY wo V VOg "MOM OTPPIN *moy doy, 
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Another form of special combinations is— 


Ceara See PRON ET ene aC Ge 


Numerator hou Ne: BEES 


Denominators: 16 20 32 40 64 


In this case the numerators are “‘ dead” keys: that is, they print without 
the carriage spacing. 

It will be seen from the above that this plan of obtaining a large number 
of fractions avoids changing very many of the ordinary characters for the 
substitution of the fractions. In the former plan, we obtain as many as 
200 different fractions, and only fourteen type are required to obtain them. 


The type 
Pha es 25 ee 


are substituted, as they can be obtained by the combinations. 

This method may be considerably enlarged upon, but sufficient has been 
said to give some indication of what is necessary. Different typewriters 
have different styles, and it is the best plan to approach the different com- 
panies in the matter. In some cases such combination keyboards are stocked 
as standard; in others they are arranged to suit individual requirements. 

The specimen on page 151 shows an “ Oliver” Fractional Keyboard, and 
the fractions up to 3; which may be made. 


FRANKED LETTER.—(See Stamping Machines.) 
FRAUD-PROOF TYPE.—(See Cheques, Typing.) 


FREEING PAPER.—The paper, after being fed in the machine, may be 
freed by lifting or depressing the paper feed release lever, which removes 
the tension from the feed rolls, and allows the paper to be moved freely 
for adjustment. It may also be used for the rapid removal of paper from 
the machine, and this is particularly the case if the paper is exceptionally thin 
and likely to tear if pulled under tension. 


FRICTION.—The ease with which each and every part of the mechanism 
of a modern typewriter fulfils its duty is due to almost frictionless pivots 
and bearings, but even the most efficient bearing will become stiff if neglected. 
Dirt, particularly the dust from the typewriter eraser, is the worst enemy 
of a bearing or pivot, and to oil a bearing which is full of dirt only aggra- 
vates the trouble, as the oil carries the dirt further into the bearings. There- 
fore, all bearings should be kept clean, and never oiled by operators. 


FULL STOP or FULL POINT.—(See Period.) 
FURNITURE FOR TYPISTS.—(Sce Chair, Typists’ ; Table for Typewriter.) 
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G.—The following are the chief commercial abbreviations beginning with 
this letter— 


G. -. Gauge; gramme G.m.b... Good merchantable 
G/a -. General average (marine brand 

7 insurance) G.m.q. .. Good merchantable qua- 
Gall. .. Gallon lity 

Galls, .. Gallons G.o.b. .. Good ordinary brand 
Gaz. .. Gazette Gov. .. Government 

G.B. .. Great Britain G.P.O. .. General Post Office 
G.b.o. .. Goods in bad order Gr. -. Gross 

Gent. .. Gentlemen, sirs Gr. wt... Gross weight 

G. gr. .. Great gross (144 doz.) Grs. .. Grains 

gl. sep Gul Gs. .. Guineas 


GAUGE, LINE SPACE.—(Scee Line Spacing.) 
GAUGE PAPER.—(See Paper Gauge.) 

GEAR, PLATEN.—(See Platen Gear.) 

GEAR, RIBBON.—(See Ribbon Mechanism.) 
GELATINE COPIER.—(Scee Duplicating.) 
GEOMETRICAL SIGNS.—(Sce Special Characters.) 


GOTHIC TYPE.—The name given to the square, block type much used 
by engineers, chemical manufacturers, railway companies, etc. It is plain, 
neat, easy to read, and may be in either capitals and smalls or all capitals. 
‘When capitals only are fitted, they are operated when the machine is working 
at “lower case,’ so that special characters, additional fractions, etc., can be 
fitted for use with the shift key. An engineer or chemist, for example, may 
require so many special characters that they cannot be acommodated on a 
keyboard fitted with capitals and small letters. By using only capitals for the 
alphabet keys twenty-six special signs may be fitted in addition to the ordinary 
figures, fractions, punctuation marks, and signs. 

Gothic type is usually made in three sizes, Elite Gothic, which allows a 
great deal of matter to be written in small space, the carriage moving twelve 
spaces to the inch; Medium Gothic, used for general purposes, taking ten 
spaces to the inch; and Large Gothic, used where space is not important, but 
where clearness is essential, taking eight or sometimes nine spaces to the 
inch. The following specimens show the style of this type— 


Se LEGIBLE, TYPE. SUITABLE FOR BELL) jt 2:5 


q . A STYLE THAT 1S LARGELY USED FOR 1 2 3 
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GOVERNOR, CARRIAGE.—The movement of the carriage release mechan- 
ism is controlled by this device, which operates in connexion with the tabular 
key. The speed is regulated and the carriage glides smoothly to the position 
desired. 


GRADUATION OF SCALES.—The markings on the scales are known as 
graduations or “‘scale degrees.’’ These markings correspond with the letter 
spaces of the typewriting, and are generally shown in groups of ten, sub- 
divided into groups of five. The graduation extends from O to the maximum 
number of spaces in the writing line, which varies according to the length 
of the carriage. The graduation also varies in width of spaces according to 
the style of type fitted to the machine. If Elite type is fitted with Elite spacing 
(i.e. twelve letters to the inch), the graduations will be each one-twelfth of 
an inch apart. Pica type measures ten letter spaces to the inch, so that on 
a machine fitted with this type the scale is identical with an inch rule, each 
group of ten occupying one inch. Typewritten work or paper can thus be 
rapidly measured for margin or other purposes by using a rule divided 
into inches, since one inch equals ten spaces, two inches twenty spaces, and 
so on. 


GRAMOPHONE.—The gramophone has long been used as an aid to the 
production of a rhythmic action of the fingers at the keyboard. It originated 
through a desire to employ some method of preventing the “untimed” and 
therefore uneven depression of the keys. In the last year or so the use of 
the gramophone in the training of the operator has been more scientifically 
developed, with the result that in modern training centres it is regarded as an 
invaluable aid in keyboard instruction. Whereas in the past ordinary records 
of dance and march tunes were used—mainly for practice by students who had 
spent time in learning the keyboard and could type already—specially 
made records are now available. These records are played at rates of speed 
which enable the finger movements to be made first at one stroke a second for 
beginners, and through progressive stages up to four strokesasecond. At these 
rates the student is enabled to master the keyboard and to produce accurate 
work up to a speed of approximately 48 words a minute. The music used in 
these specially prepared records is so played and reproduced that the learner is 
also able to cultivate the right kind of touch at the keyboard. Moreover, the 
music is carefully synchronized with specially arranged keyboard exercises. 
Thus the learner is able to make complete mental associations between the 
keys, to train the eye, the mind, and the fingers to work in complete and per- 
fect accord, and to develop “‘copy’’ concentration to a point where the 
operation of the machine becomes “‘automatic.’”” Mr. Maxwell Crooks, the 
author of Touch Typewvriting for Teachers, has been largely instrumental] in 
the development of this form of keyboard training in this country; and his 
Keyboard Mastery Course, which accompanies the records arranged by this 
expert and incorporated in Pitman’s Gramophone Course of Typewriter Keyboard 
Instruction, are stated to be the biggest advance in the training of operators 
that has been made for many years. It enables the operator to obtain com- 
plete control of the keyboard in the early stages of the training, and the 
effect of this method in regard to accuracy of operation is proving highly 
successful wherever the method is seriously adopted. 


GREASY CARBONS.—tThese carbons are not recommended as they mark 
the paper very easily, and are dirty to handle. The greasiness is usually 
caused by using too much or an inferior wax in the manufacture of the carbons. 
Clean carbons, that is those which may be handled without staining the 
fingers, are almost certain to give clean-cut work, and to outlast all others, 
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GREETING.—(Sce Salutation.) 


GUARANTEE OF TYPEWRITER.—When a new, second-hand, or re-built 
typewriter is purchased, a guarantee is generally given by the manufacturer 
or dealer that the machine is free from defects in material or workmanship, 
and that any defective part will be replaced free of cost for a period of one 
year from date of purchase. Defects are, however, extremely rare, as manu- 
facturers inspect and test every part before the machine is sold. Of course, 
this guarantee does not cover breakages due to misuse, as it is obvious that 
such defects are not due to inferior material or workmanship. If reasonable 
care is taken with the machine, it is seldom necessary for the enforcement of 
the terms of the guarantee. 


GUIDE CARDS.—(See Filing.) 
GUIDE FINGERS.—(Sce Paper Fingers.) 


GUIDE KEYS.—These are the eight keys which act as guides for the 
location of the rest of the keys in the “‘touch’’ method of operation. The 
keys are indicated in the diagram below, and are the eight keys of the second 
row, operated by the eight fingers. The fingers rest on these keys during 
the keyboard learning stages, and the fingers are trained to make the correct 
movements to the other keys on the keyboard from these guide keys, each 
finger returning immediately to its guide key after it has depressed the 


corresponding key in any other row. This method not only ensures the 
development of accurate finger movement, but also trains the student to 
_ keep the hands in a level position at the keyboard. At one time only the 
keys for “A” and “ ;”” were regarded as guide keys, with the result that the 
fingers were not trained so positively, and the hands were held incorrectly. 
_ When the keyboard has been mastered by this method the contact with 
the guide keys is dispensed with, because fast operation is impossible if the 
_ fingers are restrained in this way. The fingers, however, still preserve their 
level position, but over the keys instead of on them. Only occasionally does 
_ the operator make contact, and this almost subconsciously, as, for instance, 
‘a for a fraction of a second the fingers of one hand are not used for a group of 
tters. 


GUIDE, PAPER.—(Sce Paper Fingers.) 


H 


H.—The chief commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 
H.A. or D. Havre, Antwerp, or Dun- | H.M.S. His (or Her) Majesty’s 


kirk (grain trade) Service 
H/H .. Havre and Hamburz H.P. .. Horse-power 

(grain trade) H.P.N... Horse-power nominal 
Hhd. .. Hogshead Hrs. . Hours 


H.M.C... His Majesty’s Customs 


HALF-SPACE CORRECTION.—The method of typing in half spaces for 
correction purposes is shown fully under “‘ Corrections on Original Typescript.” 


HALF-TITLE.—A publisher’s term, meaning the short form of the title, 
as it appears in typescripts and printed books on the page immediately pre- 
ceding the title page. All that appears on the page is the title of the book 
without any sub-title or name of author, or any other of the details that 
generally appear on the actual title page. When preparing typescripts of 
books for printing it is customary for the typist to include this half-title page. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER.—(Sce Varityper.) 
HAND, POSITION OF.—(Sce Guide Keys.) 


HANDLING TYPEWRITERS.—Care should be taken in carrying or lifting 
a typewriter, as damage is easily caused through rough handling. It should 
be lifted by placing the fingers under the framework about the middle at 
each side, and care should be taken not to press the fingers into the key 
levers underneath the machine. In this way the full weight of the machine 
rests on the hands. Do not lift the machine by the carriage, as it may be 
forced out of its bearings, nor by any of the top bars or rods of the machine. 
The back of the machine should be nearest to the person carrying the type- 
writer, to prevent any contact with the keyboard that may result in clashing 
of the typebars. 


HANGER.—The name sometimes given to the typebar bearing, and derived 
from the fact that the typebar ‘“‘ hangs ”’ on the bracket or bearing. Faulty 
alignment is often caused by the bearings in the hanger becoming loose or 
worn, allowing the typebar to shake. A mechanic used to this kind of adjust- 
ment can easily take up this looseness with the proper tool. It is not a task 
for the operator to attempt. 


HANGING PARAGRAPH.—The term given to a paragraph the lines of 
which are all indented from the marginal position of the first line; that is, 
exactly opposite to the normal method of indenting the first line from the 
marginal position of the succeeding lines. The arrangement is shown in the 
following diagram— 
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~ HARD PLATEN.—When taking a large number of carbon copies, much 
cleaner cut letters are obtained if a hard platen or roller is used. A hard 
platen means that the rubber covering has been vulcanized to a greater 
extent than a ‘“‘soft”’ platen, so as to resist the blow of the type. For 
ordinary single-letter writing, a hard platen is not suitable, chiefly because 
one sheet of paper is not sufficiently yielding to the blow of the type, and is 
liable to wear the ribbon into holes more readily than a medium grade covered 

laten. The harder the platen the noisier is the sound of the type blows. 
See Carbon Manifolding.) 


HEAD, DROPPED.—(Sce Dropped Head.) 
HEADINGS.—(Sce Letter Headings, Titles.) 
_ HEADINGS, CENTRING.—(See Centring.) 


HEALTH.—tThe work of a busy typist will naturally have some effect 
upon the nervous system and the general health if proper care is not taken. 

e general rules of health for office workers, such as taking exercise, ob- 
_ taining sufficient rest and sleep, apply even more to the typist than to the 
_ ordinary worker. Exhaustion, however, is frequently needlessly caused by 
_ inexpert methods of operation. The trained touch typist suffers far less from 
_ eye-strain, headaches, stiffness of muscles, tiredness, etc., than the non-touch 
_ method operator. 


HECTOGRAPH PROCESS.—(See Duplicating.) 
HEIGHT OF TYPEWRITER TABLE.—(Sce Table for Typewriter.) 


_ HIRE OF TYPEWRITER.—A\most all the typewriter companies are pre- 

pared to send out new and second-hand machines on hire for any period, 
at an agreed rate per month. An instalment system has also been provided 
which enables the hirer to become the immediate possessor of a machine 
_ under a hire-purchase agreement. This is an excellent arrangement for those 
_ unable to obtain regular class instruction. The machine is also available for 
a aed work, and its continued use will result in increased efficiency for 
business purposes. 


HISTORY OF TYPEWRITER.—Chronological. 


1714. First recorded patent for a typewriting machine, by Henry Mill. 
_ Nothing is known of the mechanism of this machine, and there is no specimen 
in existence. 

_  1829.—William Austin Burt, of Detroit, invented the “ Burt Typographer”’ 
_ or “‘ Family Letter-Press,”’ a machine which could be operated only very slowly. 
_ It produced fairly good work, but was not a commercial success. It was an 
-“Index’’ machine. A replica of the machine and specimens of its work 
i can be seen at the Science Museum, South Kensington. The original machine 
_ was destroyed in a fire at the U.S. Patent Office in 1836. 

1871.—The Hansen “‘Schreibkugel’”’ (Writing Ball) was invented and met 
_ With some success. 

_ 1872.—The first Remington typewriter—the forerunner of all modern 
_typewriters—was manufactured on a commercial scale at Ilion, U.S.A. The 
‘Machine was the invention of Mr. C. Latham Sholes, and was called the 
_ Sholes-Densmore Type-writer. The Remington Company, then engaged in 
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the manufacture of small arms and sewing-machines, called it “The Type- 
Writer,” It was a single keyboard machine writing only capitals. The shift 
key was a later invention. So also was the double keyboard. 

ot first shift key machine (Remington No. 2) was placed on the 
market. 

1878.—The “touch” method of keyboard operation was first used by an 
American typist—Charles McGurrin. 

1879.—The Crandall machine—the first ‘“‘visible’’ writing machine com- 
mercially manufactured—was invented. 

1880.—The Caligraph—the first double keyboard machine—was marketed. 

1884.—The Hammond (now called the Varityper) was invented. This is 
described as a type-wheel machine. 

1896.—Visible writing by means of typebars on the front-stroke principle 
was first introduced. 

1915.—The first ‘‘ Noiseless” typewriter was marketed after many years of 
experiment. This effort represents the principle of “pressure-printing,” in- 
stead of the “‘striking”’ principle, and in its improved form is now manu- 
factured by the Remington Company. 


HOLDER FOR COPY.—(See Copy Holder.) 


HOLDING CARBONS.—Two good methods for holding carbons for easy 
insertion in the machine are described under Carbon Manifolding. So far 
as a receptacle for containing carbons is concerned, the chief aim should be 
to prevent the carbons from creasing or the corners from turning over. They 
must be kept flat in a special drawer, in a carbon box, or an old foolscap book 
may be kept for the purpose, in which case different coloured carbons may be 
placed in different parts of the book, and, if small linen ‘‘tabs”’ are gummed 
on certain pages at intervals, any colour of carbon may be quickly found 
when required. 


HOLDING CARDS.—{See Card Holder.) 
HOME KEYS.—(Sce Guide Keys.) 


HOOK-IN.—This term is used mainly on connection with the typing of 
poetry. Sometimes there are too many words for the line and they are then 
placed either above or below at the end of the line. The following diagram 
shows the arrangement— 


HORIZONTAL LINES.—These lines can be used on the typewriter by the 
tepeated use of the underscore. A ragged appearance can be avoided by 
the winding of the ribbon from one spool to the other during the continual 
depression of the underscore key. Where a large amount of ruling is neces- 
sary this is usually done with pen and ink after the completion of the 
typescript. 


_ HYPHEN.—The sign used for the hyphen is the dash. The hyphen is 
inserted in the following cases— 
1. In compound words, as— 


death-rate, half-length, key-note. 
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2. In words where the last letter of the prefix and the next letter are alike, 
as— 


re-enter, co-ordinate. 


3. To indicate the division of words at the end of a line. Only words 
of more than one syllable can be so divided, and should be divided at the 
_ end of the syllable, as— 


deter-mined, recon-struction, inter- 


ference. 
4. In such expressions as— 


. He had a don't-care-a-jot sort of 
manner. 

. With a please-command-me sort of 
smile. 


When used in compound words and expressions, make no space before or 
after, and no space before when dividing a word. A word should not be 
_ divided at the end of a page. (See Dash.) 


_ 5. In numbers to indicate ‘‘ to,” as— 


Nos. 389-405; Pages 4-8; -1932-33. 
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I.—The principal commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


IB.  .. Invoice book Instn. .. Institution 
ib. ..  tbhidem—inthesame place | Instns... Instructions 
I.B.I. .. Invoice book inwards Int. _.. | Interest 
BBO; .. ” » outwards In trans. In tvansitu (in transit) 
id. .. Idem—the same Inv. .. Invoice 
i.e. .. Id est—that is IOU .. Iowe you 
I.H.P. .. Indicated horse-power ILR.O. .. Inland Revenue Office 
In. .. Inch, inches IL.S.W.G. Imperial Standard Wire 
Inc. .. Increase Gauge 
Ince. . Insurance Iss, «. Issue 
Inst. - Instant—of the present | Ital. .. Italics 
month IW. .. Isle of Wight 


IMITATION TYPEWRITING.—Typewriter type is imitated in printing 
work by the use of printing type that is designed with type faces similar to 
those used on the typewriter. As the type does not print through a ribbon 
the typewriter effect is not completely obtained. The printer’s type is made all 
the same spacing or width, whereas ordinary printer’s type is of different 
widths—the letter ‘‘m” for example, occupies a wide space and an “1” a 
narrow space. In imitation typewriter type every letter and character 


occupies the same space exactly in the same manner as the characters typed 
with the typewriter. 


IMITATION TYPEWRITING, POST OFFICE REGULATIONS.—Shorthand- 
typists who are responsible for the dispatch of circulars should make them- 
selves fully acquainted with the Post Office regulations regarding circulars 
wholly or partly printed in imitation typewriting or reproduced from a 
typewritten original by a mechanical process. Unless the circulars are dealt 
with in the way desired by the Post Office, they are liable to detention or 
surcharge. In order that the circulars may be dispatched at the printed paper 
rate they must be handed over the counter of a post office and special atten- 
tion must be drawn to the fact that they are printed or reproduced in imita- 
tion typewriting. In addition, a form of declaration must be signed stating 
that all the copies of the circular are identical in text, so far as the portion 
reproduced in imitation typewriting is concerned. The packets should be 
securely tied in bundles of convenient size, with the addresses all faced one 
way, and at least twenty packets must be posted at the same time. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER.—Type of Machine. The latest Model 50 Im- 
perial Typewriter is a four-bank, single-shift typewriter, standard in appear- 
ance, but built on the “‘Unit’’ system, i.e. with interchangeable carriage, 
type-unit, and platen. This principle ensures uniform excellence of results 
no matter what class of work is being handled. The Model 50 is of the 
“totally-enclosed” type, with glass sides, and affords almost ideal protection 
against the entry of external dust and dirt. 

Carriage. Normally, the Imperial uses a 12-inch carriage, which is suffi- 
ciently wide to admit quarto-size paper sideways, giving a writing line of 
10 in. in length. Extra carriages of varying sizes up to 26 in. can be supplied. 
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_ thus enabling work of any width to be handled on the same machine. Carriages 
are changed in a few moments, without the use of tools. 

Platen. The three main factors in typewriter service are: (1) typing; (2) 
manifolding ; (3) stencil cutting; and to obtain the best results, a different 
grade of platen should be used for each. On the Imperial, platens are instantly 
_ interchangeable, thereby permitting the use of the correct grade. Periodical 
__re-covering of platens—necessary to keep a machine typing continuously at its 
_ best—is also facilitated. x 
_ ype-unit. This can also be changed in a few seconds. Seventy languages 
and twenty-five different styles of type are at the command of the user of 
_ one Imperial typewriter, as well as a “‘pin-point’’ unit which types and pro- 
tects cheques in one operation. 

_ The removal of the type-unit facilitates machine cleaning’ and ribbon 
_ changing, and also enables the type to be brushed well away from all working 


General Construction. The Imperial Typewriter is entirely British, not only 
in design but also in materials and workmanship. In every part the correct 
_ grade of material has been selected for the work it has to perform. 
_ Finish. Careful attention is paid to this. All parts normally enamelled 
receive seven separately stoved coats, while machines which are destined 
for tropical use are now chromium plated and oxydized to resist atmospheric 
corrosion. 
Paper-feed. This is positive and accurate no matter whether one sheet of 
ssue or twenty sheets of bond paper are going through. The design of the 
mechanism and centre guide also enables the typist to write upon the 
treme top, side, or bottom edges of a card—a great advantage in card 
dexing or “ visible record”’ systems. 
Paper Guide. This is situated on the paper shelf, and is adjustable. It 
enables sheet after sheet of paper to be “fed” with the certainty that the 
-hand margin will always be the same width. 
Paper Release. On right-hand carriage end. A slight forward pull of the 
rer frees the paper for proper adjustment in the machine. 
Paper Bail. Offers the minimum of interference with paper entry and 
ibility. Throws upwards from the rear of the carriage, and is.pivoted 
that each of its rollers receives equal pressure at all times. 
Carriage Motion. The carriage runs upon inclined ball-bearing raceways, 
suring rigidity, smoothness and speed. Two release-keys are provided, one 
at each end of the carriage, so that either hand may be used for moving 
the carriage backwards and forwards. 
_ Line Spacing. This comprises the usual 3-space variation with plain re- 
ase, and in addition an infinitely variable clutch mechanism controlled from 
e left-hand platen knob. 
Platen ratchets of varying pitch can be supplied, ranging from 29 to 66 
Line spacing takes place automatically when the carriage is returned at the 
of each line. 
Tabulator. The tabulator as normally fitted is simple, quiet, and positive 
(action. It has a centrifugal brake which is everlasting—no pads to renew 
- intervals. When required, models are supplied with a scientifically 
ed decimal tabulator which works without shock, giving perfect 
mtrol over the placing of names, figures, and sums of money in columnar 
_ Back-spacer. The key is situated on keyboard level, and the mechanism 
works directly on to the escapement. Neither “ missing”’ nor ‘‘ over-spacing”’ 
take place with the Imperial tabulator. 
rgin Stops and Line-lock. The margin rack is instantly accessible from 
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the front of the machine by tilting the paper shelf backwards. Special con- 
struction ensures that the left-hand margin is always uniform. The right- 
hand line-lock is released by a momentary touch of the appropriate key, which 
also permits of writing in the left-hand margin if so desired. 

Carriage Lock. By adjusting the margin stops to the centre of the rack, 
not only is the carriage firmly fixed in a central position, but the whole of the 
typebar mechanism is also locked. Incidentally, this protects the machine 
from unauthorized interference during the typist’s absence. 

Keyboard. The Imperial keyboard comprises 45 keys, giving 90 characters, 
i.e., 6 more than most ordinary typewriters. There is a complete range of 
numerals, also other fractions and characters peculiar to British business 


requirements. “Dead keys” are provided when necessary on foreign language 
keyboards. Inlaid rubber “speed-keys”’ can be supplied if desired, and any 
special character or symbol can be engraved and fitted at short notice. 

Shift-keys and Lock. Two shift-keys are provided, so that shifting for 
capitals may be done either by the left or right hand as desired. The shift- 
lock for ‘‘ all capitals’’ is set over the left hand shift-key. 

The Imperial Model 50 is what is known as a ‘“‘segment-shift’’ machine, 
i.e., capitals are achieved by lifting the typebars and not the carriage. This 
has two advantages: (1) less labour for the typist ; (2) the carriage can be rig- 
idly fixed so far as vertical movement is concerned. 

Escapement. This is designed to permit of smooth and speedy working. 
Its special construction also allows the typist to write perfect diphthongs 
and other ‘‘display”’ matter. 

Ribbon. The Imperial Typewriter takes a standard full-length half-inch 
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olour ribbon. The controlling switch is situated conveniently just 
ove the keyboard, and includes a neutral stop for stencil work, also a 
eck for preventing the mingling of colours. 

Beeversal is automatic, and no strain is imposed upon the ribbon as the 


“ ” 


g 
i) 
a 
° 
eae 


q Replacement of ribbons is very simple, owing to the direct traverse, and is 
made still easier by sliding the type-unit forward. 

‘The ribbon remains stationary during the operating of the space-bar, 
tabulator, carriage-release or back-spacer—it moves forward only when a 
‘bar comes into action. This prevents unequal wear on the ribbon. 


IMPRESSIONS.—(See Even Typing.) 


IMPRINT.—This is a stamp, mark, or impression, and usually refers to the 
ame of printer or publisher of a book, periodical, etc., with the place and 
ate of publication, as on the title page or at the end of a book. An example 
f this will be seen on the title pages of printed works. 


_INACCURACY.—Inaccuracy in typing is due to many causes, the chief of 

fhich are as follows— 

. Insufficient practice in the correct location of the keys. 

Endeavouring to type beyond one’s speed. 

Operating the keys with a dull, heavy touch. 

Typing short common words like the, and, it, of, to, etc., too unevenly, 

ing over-printing, as the first type is not allowed to fall back to the rest 

e the next type prints. 

5. Wrongly timed key depression when typing words containing two con- 
itive letters of the same kind, resulting in over-printing, or unequal spacing, 

‘unequal impressions. 

he above inaccuracies may be easily overcome by earnest application 

e elementary rules for typing, and always bearing in mind that accuracy 

d come before speed. 

n the other hand, if the machine is not correctly adjusted or oiled, in- 

ies will result, and the following are the most important under this 


a 
1. Insufficient tension on the carriage, which will prevent it moving space 
space with sufficient speed. 

Lack of oil, or the presence of dirt in the carriage bearings or races, 
have the same effect as in (1). 
 —ei key tension, tending to make the return of the keys very 


Bieyen line spacing, either throwing too little or too much, resulting in 
ed or crooked line of writing. 
. Badly adjusted shift mechanism, which causes the printing of half 
ital and half small letters. 
5. Defective ribbon mechanism, causing the carriage to be held. 
\ll the above are common defects, which should be rectified at the earliest 
portunity, as they mean a great reduction in the output of typing, with 
endant inconveniences. 


NBUILT TABULATOR.—(Sce Tabulator.) 
ead quotation mark is used to represent this sign, as ar 


NCORPORATED PHONOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Typists’ Section of 
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this Society conducts examinations in three stages, and the following 
syllabuses give an indication of the subjects covered— 


ELEMENTARY—1} hours. 


1. Accuracy test of 10 minutes’ duration. A minimum speed of 20 words 
(100 strokes) a minute is expected. 

2. Type from a literary manuscript. 

3. Type in proper form a business letter from manuscript containing 
abbreviations. 


INTERMEDIATE—2} hours. 


1. Accuracy test of 10 minutes’ duration. A minimum speed of 30 words 
(150 strokes) per minute is expected. 

2. Type in proper form a business letter with carbon copy from manuscript 
containing abbreviations. 

3. Type from a literary manuscript. 

4. A tabular test. 

5. Questions on commercial practice, including manifolding and the names 
and uses of parts of the typewriter. 


ADVANCED—3 hours. 


1. Accuracy test of 10 minutes’ duration. A minimum speed of 40 words 
(200 strokes) per minute is expected. 

2. Type from manuscripts, confused and containing abbreviations, selected 
from literary, technical, commercial or legal matter. Three papers are set, 
one being legal. A carbon is required of one of the papers. 

3. Set out from manuscript a balance sheet or other matter requiring to be 
displayed, and rule where necessary. 

4. Questions on commercial practice, methods of manifolding, duplicating, 
legal, and other abbreviations, punctuation, such points of practical English 
as bear upon the typist’s work, and uses of parts of the typewriter. 

Forms of application and particulars concerning the Typists’ Section may 
be obtained from the hon. secretary, Harry Crafts, 335a Upland Road, East 
Dulwich, London, S.E.22. 

(See also Teachers’ Examinations.) 


INDELIBLE RIBBON.—These ribbons are used for typewritten matter 
which must maintain its appearance indefinitely, and which must be of such a 
permanent nature that the writing can be exposed to the rays of the sun 
for a considerable time without fading. These ribbons type black, but when 
copied the letters turn blue or purple according to the ribbon. 


INDENTATION.—In typewritten work, this refers to the margin on the 
left side of the paper, or to sub-margins. Indentation secures an artistic 
arrangement, and adds to the clearness of the typescript. An ordinary 
business letter-margin should be indented ten or fifteen spaces, and para- 
graphs indented five or ten spaces from the margin. 


INDENTURE.—(Sce Deeds.) 
INDEX, CARD.—(See Card Indexes.) 
INDEX OF FILE.—(Sce Filing.) 


INDEXING.—The method of classification of names or other words, to 
facilitate quick reference, is known as “Indexing,” and very often forms part 
of the duties of typists. 
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Indexing is simply a matter of arranging information in alphabetical order, 
sometimes at the beginning or end of a book, and sometimes on cards. Most 
modern filing systems are arranged alphabetically. 

The methods of indexing most used are the simple alphabetical; the vowel 
index ; and the complete system. 

An example of the simple alphabetical method is the ordinary letter book, 
in the index of which the names are entered under the initial letter as the 
pages of the letter book are filled. For instance, if on pages 1, 5, 11, 15, 35, and 
42, there were letters to correspondents with the surnames Abercorn, Ayres, 
Abinger, Abbott, Amulrie, and Aarons, respectively, these names would 
appear under the letter “A” in the above order. If, however, they were 
placed in strict alphabetical order (as for a card index) the following would 
sl the order of the entries: Aarons, Abbott, Abercorn, Abinger, Amulrie, 

yres. 

In the case of the vowel system, each letter of the alphabet is divided into six 
divisions, according to the vowels, a, é, i, 0, u, y. The guide is the first vowel 
in the word, and the names given above would therefore appear in the follow- 
ing sub-divisions: A— Aarons; E— Abercorn; I—Abinger; O— Abbott; 
U— Amulrie; Y— Ayres. 

The complete system is used in indexes to books, and in catalogues, direc- 
tories, etc. It takes into account the first and subsequent letters of the items 
indexed. This will be well illustrated by a reference to the items arranged 
alphabetically throughout any dictionary. The telephone directory is also 
arranged on the complete system. (See also Cross-reference.) 


INDIVIDUALS, ADDRESSING.—“ All communications should be addressed 
to the company and not to individuals.” This instruction is inserted on 
many business letter-headings sent out at the present time. Often a business 


_ man is anxious to get into personal touch with a departmental chief, and the 


usual practice when this is desired is to insert at the head of the letter: ‘‘ For 
the attention of Mr. Mortimer,” or whatever the name may be. The address 
_ is inserted in accordance with the wish expressed on the letter-heading, but 
__ by the adoption of the method mentioned the writer is able to ensure that the 


__ letter will come directly to the notice of the person whose attention is sought. 


INFERIOR CHARACTERS.—This refers to numerals or letters which are 
ee below the ordinary line of writing, as in chemical or algebraic formulae. 

e use of the variable line spacer enables the platen to be slightly turned 
and the figures inserted. The following examples show the method of typing 
inferior characters— 


HO No 


(See Superior Characters.) 


INITIALS, TYPING.—The initials of a person when inserted in a letter or on 
an envelope should be typed with a period and a space after each letter, 
as— 


E. A. Britton 


Such abbreviations as— 


Dob aA) OOM  ReReCe8. 
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are better without the space. E.g.— 
ee A. Drei teon, sBSq. 4. fer Us des 
34 Mountjohn Terrace, Douglas, I.0.M. 


INITIALS, TYPIST’S.—It is customary iu certain business houses for the 
initials of the typist and of the dictator of a letter, to be written on the letter. 
This serves as a reference when a query is raised as to something the letter 
contains ; the typist who typed the letter and the person who dictated the 
letter can be easily identified when required. Some letter-heads have special 
squares printed on the heading for the insertion of these initials, and others 
are even more precise, by printing the words “‘ Dictated by:’’ and ‘‘ Typed 
by :’’ near the top of the heading for the initials. Where no provision has been 
made the reference is placed in a convenient position. The initials of the 
dictator should be given first, and a diagonal line should separate them from 
the typist’s initials, as— 


BHM/FB. 


This means that B. H. M. dictated and F. B. typed the letter. Periods 
should not be inserted between the letters, for the sake of compactness and 
brevity. 

The following show various styles adopted for reference purposes— 


IN YOUR REPLY 
PLEASE REFER TO 


ay al PLEASE QuoTE FDR/VMG. 


WHEN ’PHONING OR WRITING PLEASE QUOTE OUR REFERENCE 


PD/AVC/C 


Your reference AT) / RC 


In your reply 
please quote 


Our reference FCH if FEE 


Our ref. FA/MM. Your ref. WB/CJ. 


OUR REF. 9/1 YOUR REF. EMD/AE 
your rer. HA/JD our REF. WFB/PS/IMT, 


PLEASE avore{ 


Typists replying to letters should remember that the insertion of incorrect 
initials before a surname often incurs the displeasure of the recipient of the 
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letter, in spite of the fact that it may be due to his illegible handwriting, 
Where there is any possibility of confusion, owing to an indistinct signature. 
the typist should make a point of consulting the reference at the head of 
the letter. In most cases, the reference giving the initials of dictator and 
typist immediately removes any doubt in the matter. 


INK PADS.—(See Pads, Ink.) 
INQUIRY CARD SYSTEM.—(Scee Card Indexes.) 
INSERTION OF PAPER, ENVELOPES, ETC.—There is a right and wrong 


way to perform this simple operation, which is almost the same in all makes 
of typewriters. Paper with printed headings should be handled in a certain 
way, so as to make the operation of insertion as rapid as possible. The note- 
headings should be kept in a handy drawer, box, or cabinet, with the printed 
side downwards and towards the operator in all cases, so that they can be 
readily inserted without turning the paper round. A sheet of headed letter 
paper, therefore, should be taken in the left hand, with the printed side down 
and towards the paper table, and inserted in the platen until the bottom 
edge rests evenly on the feed rolls. Then with a smart twist of the platen 
_ knob with the right hand the paper is fed in. If this operation is successful 
the paper will be straight, but, if the bottom did not rest evenly on the feed 
rolls, it would be fed in unevenly, in which case the paper feed release lever 
_ must i used to straighten the paper, by twisting it until the two edges are 
arallel. 

9 Envelopes are inserted in a similar way, by holding in the left hand with 
the flap downwards and away from the operator. Thick envelopes can be 
easily inserted if the flap is opened and fed in first, in which case even feeding 
is ensured if the flap is of the square kind. 


INSPECTION OF MACHINE.—Some of the typewriter companies have a 
‘special service system, whereby they periodically inspect, adjust, provide 
with new ribbons and platens when necessary, for a fixed amount per annum. 
The system is an excellent one and economical in every way. It keeps the 
machine in perfect working order, eliminates breakdowns, when busily en- 
gaged, tends to make the machine last many years longer than it would other- 
wise, and makes the purchase of a typewriter a better investment. The 
typewriter companies will furnish particulars on request. 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS.—A brief handbook is usually supplied with every 
typewriter when purchased, showing the mechanism of the machine, how to 
fix a new ribbon, and other necessary information. It is advisable that 
every operator and user should read the handbook of the machine used. 
Where instruction is required in the manipulation of the machine, or in 
touch typewriting, the complete textbooks issued by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., should be studied. 


INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES.—This is a modern feature of great 
utility. It enables the typewriter to be used for any special kind of work, 
as well as ordinary business correspondence, without the necessity for two 
machines, For example, a machine can be obtained fitted with an ordinary 
size carriage (taking paper up to 10” wide) for correspondence, and an alter- 
nate carriage for special wide paper (up to 30” wide), both of which will fit 
the one machine. 


_ INTERCHANGEABLE PLATEN.—Typewriters with removable platens 
€nable the same machine to be used for a variety of work. For example, a 
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typewriter may be used for correspondence purposes, and also for producing 
a large number of copies of a form letter, price list, etc., at short notice, but 
the grade of hardness of platen most suitable for correspondence work is 
not necessarily suitable for manifolding many copies at one time. This is 
where the interchangeable platen is useful, as two degrees of platens may 
be kept, and used alternately as required. It is, of course, possible to remove 
the platen of any machine, but where the interchangeable platen device is not 
fitted, tools must be used to effect the removal. 


INTERLINER.—(Scee Variable Line Space and Writing on Ruled Lines.) 


INTERROGATION MARK.—This sign is used after a word or sentence 
where a direct question is asked, as— 


Will you please let me know if you 
received my letter? 


What is your latest price for 1" steel 
bars? 


Any reference to a query does not need the note of interrogation, as no 
direct question is asked, as— 


We have asked you several times to 
render last month's statement. 


A question mark is not required after a polite request, as— 


Will you kindly arrange to send a reply 
by Monday next. 


NotE.—No space precedes the sign, and no other punctuation mark should 
follow, unless it is part of a quotation, when the quotes will be inserted. 


INVERTED COMMAS.—(Sce Quotation Mark.) 


INVOICES.—Invoices are documents giving full details of the price, quality, 
size and quantity of goods sold or consigned, and the method of transport ; 
or details of work done or services rendered. An example containing details 
of goods supplied is given on page 169. 

The preparation of invoices on the typewriter has been greatly simplified 
by the introduction of special devices for the rapid and accurate insertion of 
the invoice forms and carbon sheets and of adding and subtracting mechanism. 
There are various systems which enable manifold and columnar work to be 
carried out with great legibility and a saving of time. By one method the 
invoice, advice and sales day book are typewritten simultaneously, and there 
are other systems which permit of as many as seven related documents being 
prepared at one operation. (See also Book-keeping Machines.) 


INVOICING (OR BILLING) MACHINES.—(See Book-keeping Machines.) 


IRISH SOCIETY OF ARTS AND COMMERCE.—Examinations in type- 
writing are conducted by this society, and full details with copies of individual 
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Messrs....Frith.and. Johnson, Ltd, 
Wilmington. Works,...Preston............ 
BOUGHT OF 


THE CHEMICAL SUNDRIES CO., LTD. 


49 CUMBERLAND STREET 
MANCHESTER 


3" Ribbed Funnels, Fig.30l. 
4" J nn " 
12 oz. Conical Flasks, 


es 
nae rang eet, 20" x 4". 

recley cibles 
ahy x 2g", 


Filter Paper 


Discount 5%, 


Nitric Acid 

Iron Sulphide 
Mercuric Chloride 
Hydrochloric Acid 
Dried Sodium Carbonate 


Packages (returnable) 


Per L.M. & S.R s/Train. 


__ tests can be obtained from the secretary : M. T. O’Malley, 106 Phibsboro Road, 
Dublin. The syllabus covers the following three stages— 


PRELIMINARY 


Candidates will be required to type a few pages of manuscript or printed 
_ Matter, of such a nature as to test their ability to produce high-class work in 
_ correct form, and at a reasonable rate of speed. 
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INTERMEDIATE 


In this grade candidates will be examined in manuscript, tabular work, 
setting out letters and other work from drafts, etc. 


ADVANCED 
Same as “‘Intermediate,’’ but a higher degree of efficiency (including 
speed) is required. 
Waste of paper, erasures and failure to complete the test given or to 
display the work properly, are considered serious faults in both stages. 


IRREGULAR MARGIN.—Nothing looks so bad as an irregular left-hand 
margin in a letter. It is a sign of carelessness or incompetence on the part 
of the operator. It can easily be avoided by observing the following— 

1, Setting the margin stop at the correct place. 

2. Returning the carriage with a uniform movement until arrested by the 
margin stop. 

3. Avoiding ‘‘ slamming ” the carriage when returning for a new line. 

4. Calling in a competent mechanic if regular margins are not obtainable 
with proper use. 

As regards the right-hand margin, it is possible to regulate this margin 
if proper care is taken. Glaring errors are to be seen in this respect, the 
lines varying as much as 2 in. in length, and they are, no doubt, due to one of 
the following— 

1. Neglecting to set the right-hand stop at such a point as to give sufficient 
room to complete a word, betore the edge of the paper is reached; and, 

Me: Adopting the bad practice of writing too near the right-hand edge of 
the paper. 

The correct use of the hyphen tends towards an even right-hand margin, 
and considerably enhances the appearance of the finished work. The bell 
rings a fixed number of spaces before the lock acts, and, if the stop is set about 
ten to fifteen spaces before the edge of the paper, ample room will be allowed 
to complete even a lengthy word. 


ITALIC TYPE.—Italic type, as shown by the specimen below, is similar to 
handwriting, and is chiefly used for private correspondence on account of 
its neat and attractive appearance. It is rarely used for business purposes, 
as the usual pica, or Roman type face gives the maximum legibility. Italic 
type can be obtained, when specially ordered, in two or sometimes three 
sizes, the smaller sizes writing ten letters to the inch, and the larger nine or 
eight to the inch. - 


PICA TTARTC. “An attractive face 
and size for admirers of Italic. 
$50 3)4 76,6; 7,89; 0: 

Slightly larger than the style above 


To instruct a printer to set a portion of a typescript in italic type the 
underscore is placed beneath the word or words to be italicized. 
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J.—The following are the principal abbreviations beginning with this 
 letter— 


a i; +. Joint Account 


1 } +. Junior 


+. Justices Jr: 


_ JOB SLIP.—This is a slip or form used in businesses where a great deal of 
_ duplicating work is required. The details on the slip vary according to the 
class of business, but the following specimen will show some of the essential 
items, which can be adjusted as desired— 


PPE ok Ss toss, Mebacarstintaas cas ceaediarse rs cahadegstt 
Subject 

Reference 

Number of pages .. 

Number of copies 


Checked by 
Duplicated by 


keeping a record of the reference numbers of the various stencils delay is 
oided when a particular stencil is required for the preparation of additional 
copies. : 


7 JUDICATURE PAPER.—A strong, cream wove foolscap paper used mainly 
in legal offices for fair copies of documents. 


_ JUMPER.—A single key tabulator, that is, a tabulator in its simplest 
lorm, is sometimes called a ‘‘ Jumper.” It consists of a single tabulator 
key on the keyboard, and a series of four or more stops which can be placed 

different positions on a rack. By depressing the key, the carriage will 
p at the predetermined places. Hence the carriage ‘‘jumps”’ from stop 
to stop. 

It is not possible to jump direct to any particular stop, but if it is desired 
stop at, say, the third stop, the key must be depressed three times—once 
each stop. Nor is it possible to stop at the correct point for units, tens, 
ndreds, etc., so the stops must be set for units, tens, hundreds, or whatever 
ber is most frequent in the copy to be typed. But by using the back 
ace key for higher numbers than the one to which the stop is set, and the 
e key for lower numbers, the usefulness of the ‘‘ Jumper ”’ is considerably 
nced. (See also Column Selector.) 
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« JUNIOR ” AND * SENIOR.”—Father and son bearing the same Christian 
name and residing at the same address should be distinguished by the insertion 
of the abbreviations for Junior and Senior immediately after the name. Two 
such members of a family would be addressed as Henry Cross, Sen., Esq., or 
Henry Cross, Jun., Esq. Where Mr. is used, the names would appear as 
Mr. Henry Cross, Sen., or Mr. Henry Cross, Jun. This point of procedure 
often appears in business, and also in typewriting examination papers. In an 
examination an incorrect rendering results in loss of marks. 


JUNIOR TYPIST.—(Scee Qualification for Typist.) 
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K.—tThis letter appears at the beginning of the following abbreviations— 


K.B. .. King’s Bench Kild. .. Kilderkin 
K.B.D... King’s Bench Divisiou Kilo .. Kilogramme 
Kg. .. Kilogramme Kr. +. Kreuzer (coin) 


KEY, DEAD.—(See Dead Keys.) 


KEY, SHIFT.—(See Shift Key.) 


KEY TENSION.—Typewriters vary in regard to the method of providing 
the correct tension on the key levers, but the general method is for each key 
lever to be attached to an adjustable spring at the end opposite to the keys. 
Each spring is capable of adjustment to the required tension by the turning 
of a small screw. The correct adjustment of each spring ensures each key 
being given the right depression, and is the cause of the evenness of impression 
of the type, irrespective of the varying size and thickness of the characters 
and irrespective to a large extent of the varying strength of the typist’s 
individual fingers. It is inadvisable for the typist to interfere with these 
delicate adjustments, and if it is considered that the adjustment is faulty a 
mechanic should be employed. 

On some typewriters the complete tension of the whole of the keys is readily 
adjustable by the simple operation of a thumb screw, but this is quite distinct 
from the individual key tension mentioned above. 


KEY TOUCH.—(Scee Depression of Keys and Sluggish Machine.) 


KEYBOARD, ARRANGEMENT OF.—The order in which the characters 
appear on the keyboard—often a source of curiosity to typists and students— 
was originated by the inventor of the first Remington machine, in 1896, and, 
so far as the alphabet characters are concerned this arrangement has remained 
unaltered. Moreover, the arrangement of the keys has become standardized on 
all standard typewriters, and is known as the “universal keyboard.” Natur- 
ally, it is to the advantage of the operators, and of the manufacturers, to use 
the same arrangement, for it facilitates interchange of machines. That is to 
say, it is comparatively easy for an operator to change from one machine to 
another, and, indeed, in some offices where various makes of machine are in 
use one operator may use two or three different models in the course of a day. 

The tendency towards keyboard standardization extends also to the 
numerals, the fractions, the punctuation marks, and the additional signs. 
Obviously, in these days of universal “touch” typewriting it would lead to 
great confusion if keyboards differed even to the extent of the location of one 
key. Several attempts have been made to promote some “‘improved”’ methods 
_ of key arrangement, but even if they were necessary their adoption is fore- 
doomed, since it would involve the almost insurmountable difficulty of 
thousands of typists attempting to train the fingers to refrain from making the 
subconscious movements already instilled into the mind, and becoming accus- 
tomed to an entirely new series of impulses and reactions. 
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In any case, the standard keyboard has long proved itself capable of easy 
and perfect operation at a speed far beyond the reach of the normal operator, 
and time spent in seeking to alter the keyboard would be wasted. 

The standard arrangement comprises the grouping of the keys in four rows, 
technically described as ‘‘banks’’—hence the term “four-bank keyboard.” 
The lower three rows or banks contain the twenty-six alphabet keys, the 
middle row of which is regarded as the centre position for the fingers in opera- 
tion. The top row of keys, called the fourth row or bank, contain the numerals 
and the additional signs, whilst the outside right keys are restricted to fractions 
and punctuation marks. 

There are still certain differences in the keyboards of various makes of 
typewriter, mainly the distance between the keys, the distance between the 
shift keys and the outside character keys on the bottom row, the level of the 
space-bar, and the location of the back-spacer key and the tabulator key. 
Here again, the tendency on the part of the manufacturers is to standardize. 

Three-bank keyboards—that is, keyboards containing only three rows of 
keys, but fitted with double shift keys, thus providing for three types to each 
typebar, still differ so far as the location of the non-alphabet keys are con- 
cerned. It is generally considered, however, that three-bank machines, except 
for one or two models with specific purposes, are becoming obsolete. Their 
advantage in operation over the four-bank machines is not apparent: this 
is evidenced in the tendency of manufacturers to build only four-bank portable 
machines. The Varityper—a noted exception—is a three-bank machine, 
providing 30 keys, typing 90 characters. 

In the three-bank portable keyboard the arrangement of the alphabet 
keys is ‘‘standard,” and it is strongly recommended that typists who are 
obliged to use a three-bank machine should adopt the same fingering as that 
for the four-bank machine, so that the change to a four-bank machine would 
be comparatively easy: 

Standard machines are usually fitted with eighty-four characters, but some 
manufacturers provide for the addition, if required and if specified at the time 
of ordering, of three extra type-bars—i.e. six extra keys, thus providing for 
ninety characters. 


The ‘“‘universal’”’ keyboard arrangement for the alphabet is as follows— 
We ae ae i Oe oe 
ASDFGHIKL PORE machines. 
4ZXCVBNM 
KEYBOARD, BLANK.—(Sce Blank Keyboard.) 


KEYBOARD LOCK (OR LINE LOCK).—This is a device for “locking” the 
keys at the end of the line, so that the machine will not operate beyond a 
definite point of the scale. The device acts by setting the right-hand margin 
stop to the point desired for the right-hand margin. The warning bell is 
automatically set with the lock to ring five, six, or seven spaces before the 
lock acts. The locking device usually operates direct on the keylevers, or 
on the universal bar, but the result is the same, preventing the depression 
of the keys. The margin release key releases the lock so that the operator 
can type beyond the fixed point if desired. 


KEYLEVER.—This is the name given to the long lever to which the 
operating key is attached. It runs parallel to the base of the machine, and 
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operates the typebars by means of levers, links, or other connections. (See 
Key Tension.) 


KEYLEVER FULCRUM.—This is the rod or bar on which each keylever 
ivots. It is situated behind the type segment—that is the metal plate at the 
ack of the type basket. 


KEYS.—tThe keys differ in different typewriters, but the standard single- 
shift key machines have keys which are fitted with metal rims, and either 
_ glass tops and printed cards, or celluloid tops. Advantages are to be found 
in both. The glass tops are said to be smooth, clean, and not liable to scratch, 
whilst the celluloid inserts are said to be pleasing to the touch, and do not 
feel cold to the fingers. Some machines are fitted with moulded celluloid or 
composition keys, which have the characters inlaid. A feature of these keys 
‘is that the top is moulded to fit the shape of the finger-tips. 
Blank keys for touch typewriting are explained under Blank Keyboard. 


KNOT IN RIBBON.—On no account should a ribbon be joined together 
by tying in a knot, as it will not be able to pass through the ribbon vibrator 
slots. If it is imperative to attach two ends of a ribbon together it should be 
done either by gumming the two ends, overlapping about } in, or by stitching 

with thin cotton. It may be mentioned that neither method is perfectly 
satisfactory, so it is best to avoid joining as much as possible. A pin should 
never be used. 
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L.—The principal commercial abbreviations which begin with this letter 
are— 


x .. Pound sterling L.H.A.R. London, Havre, Ant- 
£T -- Pound Turkish werp, Rouen (grain 
Lancs. .. Lancashire trade) 
L.A.T. .. Linseed Association L.I.  .. Long Island 

Terms L.IL.P. .. Life Insurance Policy 
Lat. .. Latitude L.m.c. .. Low middling clause 
Ib. : ‘ (cotton) 
ibeck ss) sbahunie vouch hunatesate Long. .. Longitude 
L/C  .. Letter of Credit L’pool .. Liverpool 
L.D. .. London Docks L.S. .. Locus sigilli—place of 
Ld. Limited seal 
Ldg. a a dely. Landing and delivery | L.s.d. .. Pounds, shillings, pence 
£E .. Egyptian pounds Ltd. .. Limited 
Led... Ledger Ltdg. .. Lighterage 


LABELS.—Modern typewriters provide for typing upon the smallest area 
of paper and to the extreme margins, but many of the older models, still in 
existence, present difficulties in such instances. For example, in various 
trades the typist is sometimes required to type upon small labels, involving 
several lines of typing. The labels cannot be held with the paper holders, and 
the work frequently results in bad alignment and loss of speed. The difficulty 
can be overcome by adopting the method used in albums for “‘slipping-in ”’ 
picture post cards or photographs. An outline of the size of the label should 
be made in the middle of a sheet of quarto paper, and a cut made across each 
corner, about a quarter of an inch width and depth. The corners of the label 
can then be placed in these slits. The sheet of paper can be kept in the machine 
for the typing of the whole batch of labels. In this way the complete area of 
the label is available for typewritten matter. (See also Parcel Labels.) 


LAY-OUT.—The arrangement of any typewritten work is referred to as the 
“‘Jay-out.”” This should always be made as attractive as possible. Difficulty 
in placing a letter evenly on the letter heading can be easily overcome if the 
typist will note carefully the examples given in a standard textbook, and also 
some of the attractive letters received by her firm. This will enable her to 
cultivate an eye for good display. It is usually found that the display of the 
short letter is the most troublesome. When only a few lines are necessary 
they should be arranged so that the letter is neither too high nor too low on 
the page. Before the letter is typed it should be easy to estimate the number 
of lines required. The body of the letter should be centred in the area left 
below the letter-heading. The use of wide left and right margins will be of 


great assistance in securing a good display. (See also Display Work and Wide 
Margins.) 
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L C SMITH TYPEWRITER.—Type of Machine. The new Model L C 
Smith machine, is a front-stroke, single segment shift machine, with eighty- 
four characters. 


Construction.—Every part of the machine is designed not only to do 
its required work with greatest ease, and in the best possible manner, but it 
is also shaped with a view to comfortable tenance of the position it occupies 
and its relation to the symmetrical, well-balanced whole. 


Appearance.—The machine is neat, clean and business-like in appear- 
ance, almost all the mechanism being closed in on all four sides. 


Keyboard.—The keyboard is standard to all single shift machines, 
being of four rows, and standard in arrangement. Left and right shift keys 
are provided, with a shift lock on the left. The tabulator, backspace, ribbon 


switch and margin release are operated from keys on the keyboard, making 
for great simplicity. 


Shift Mechanism.—The typebar segment is lowered for capitals, and 
moves on steel balls and a rocker, giving great rigidity yet easy in action 
and not liable to require adjustment. It is quiet in operation and permits 
of a very light shift depression, and, unlike a carriage shift, is uniform, no 
matter the length of carriage fitted to the machine. 


Carriage.—The carriage runs on ball bearings of an original and excellent 
design—the tripod principle, there being two points of support at the bottom 
and one at the top, the bottom support being carefully machined runways 
and two steel balls. The support at the rear is a roller bearing connected 
to the geared controller of the balls in the front runway. The whole is 
kept in place by two top guide rails and four steel balls. Consequently there 
is no play in the carriage, and a rigid printing point is provided, promoting 
perfect alignment. ; 

The machines are made with various lengths of carriages to meet numerous 
requirements. 


Platen and Paper Feed.—This is entirely automatic, and requires no adjust- 
ment for either several sheets or a single sheet of tissue. It will handle any 
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thickness without trouble or attention, by the fact that the four pressure 
rollers at the rear, and the three at the front, act independently or together 
according to the quality of thickness in the feed. The auxiliary rolls in the 
paper fingers permit writing on the lower edge of sheet or card. The platen 
is quickly interchangeable. 


Line Space. The return of the carriage and the line spacing is one opera- 
tion only, and the line space lever may be ordered either on the left or right 
side, according to choice or custom. The variable line spacer, operated by 
simply pushing in the platen knob, is of great use for writing on ruled lines, 
and increases the life of the platen. By turning a numbered thumb-piece, one, 
two or three spaces may be obtained. 


Escapement. The escapement is quick and much faster than any typist 
can operate, and, owing to its construction, makes very little noise. 


Ribbon. The ribbon feed is actuated by the carriage and not by the type- 
bars. It reverses automatically and does not in any way increase the key 
tension during reversing or when at one end. The spools, being placed in 
front of the machine, are very easy to change, no tools being required. A 
bi-chrome ribbon may be fitted, the switching being effected by the ribbon 
key on the top of the keyboard. 


Margin Stops. The marginal stops, working in conjunction with line lock 
and margin release, aresimple in design and adjustment. The lock is positive, 
and the piling of letters at the end is impossible. The margin release key 
releases the lock, or allows the writing to appear inside the margin. 


Decimal Tabulator. There are five tabulator keys, enabling figures to be 
placed correctly under one another. Thus tens are written under tens, 
hundreds under hundreds, and so on, and as many columns can be used as 
desired. The whole is inbuilt into the machine, which with this equipment is 
suitable for correspondence and ordinary billing. 


Typebars and Key Action. The typebars are ball-bearing, and friction is 
reduced to a minimum. Any vibration of the typebars due to an uneven 
stroke is completely stopped by the typebar guide at the printing point ; and by’ 
a projecting heel at the back of each typebar, damage to type faces is made 
impossible. The key mechanism consists of vertical sub-levers operated 
by cams from the keylevers, giving an exceedingly light and rapid touch, 
and equal and uniform depressions of each key. The sublevers connect to 
the typebars by parallel links, enabling the segment to rise and fall without 
any movement of the keys. 


Back Space. Each depression of the back space key sends the carriage back 
one space for corrections, etc. 


Half-spacing. The mechanism is so arranged to permit of half-spacing for 
the insertion of a letter that may have been omitted from a word. 


Billing and Invoicing. The paper feed pressure roll lock and release device, 
enable the operator to insert and remove invoices in loose leaf work without 
disturbing the ledger sheet, and the paper gauge at the left of the paper 
table ensures accuracy in this respect. This condensed billing is afforded at 
no advance over the price of the ordinary correspondence machine. 


Special Type and Keyboards. These machines can be fitted with many 
different kinds of type, and the keyboards can be arranged to suit varied 
requirements and languages. 


LEADER DOTS.—The purpose of leader dots is to carry the vision across 
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TIME IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WORLD 
WHEN IT IS NOON AT GREENWICH 


we a oe we we ee ee ee eee 


Aden 


Alexandria ; A : A A ° : 1.59 p.m. 
Amsterdam A “ - - ° = : 12.20 p.m. 
Berlin . . . . . ; . 12.54 p.m. 
Bombay . . ° . . . . 4.52 p.m. 
Brisbane I . : E - 2 10.18 p.n. 
Brussels a A - C A * XE 12.17 p.m. 
Buenos Ayres . . ° ° ° ° F 8.7 a.m. 
Cairo : . . . e 4 : 2.5 p.m. 
Calcutta . . * . . . . 5.53 p.m. 
Cape Town FS ie os u's Oi ee 1.13 p.m. 
Chicago oa ee oe an oe . 6.10 a.m. 
Copenhagen .. se oe oe ee oe 12.50 ‘p.m. 
Dublin ae ae oe oe an oe 11.35 a.m. 
Edinburgh ee Ar oe AC oe os 11.47 a.m. 
| Gibraltar aC oe an oe oe oe 11.39 a.m. 
Hong Kong... ale ve v6 oe oe 7.56 p.m. 
Leningrad ste ay tie 33 os Ar 2.1 p.m. 
Lisbon ee Git ae oe oe ee 11.24 a.m 
Madras ° le . oe ee oe 5.21 p.m 


Madrid eve eee cee eee eee 11.46 a.m. 
Malta one eee oon eos eee 12.58 p.m. 
Melbourne Sexe eee one ace eee 9.40 p.m. 
Moscow tees eiels see sist ie 2.50 p.m. 
Natal eee eee shee eee eee 2.2 p.m. 

New York eee eee vee eee cee 7.4 a.m. 

Oslo ‘ate ove ees eee ove 12.43 p.m. 
Paris oes eee eee eee eee 12.9 p.m. 
Quebec tie siete ities sere vee 7.15 a.m. 
Rio de Janeiro ware eee bee see 9.8 a.m. 


META a\'s 10 alaléfatelalaie;c! sie) evel a's etsleis\s bielaie/ vies .e's + alesis eielsie MLO eae. Dalls 
BET TONGT SCO sis cc's sd sist cbioiceccicwecccsccvesicte Geode Aelts 
Shanghai ........ aiataracarmuareih Satate loceratele ea CleiscetewicieseproecnDielis 

BEEFIBADOLO sc ccevecccccsccesecovcsscccccssvcecss Oe 
IPF LU) fare.esibiuse’ aia:c:'5 (sls) 0,0 4]¢inlo elelsiainielele a:s\u_elsicrate.ateiiace 
ETN sta clarasicieiels Vics (e+ (ee a\e(eltieisiv's\e.0' a'eleleielaivicieys'elelslopine 
BREA GCS ec die aver sis ss! salle, cul emiassie sluiolaveteiela/s siete lerpieidieteis eo 
SNMMETNT oie aus lel ciel s\cie ale) »e' 0 el cinielsseie'e:e(b,elelstaieieis sie/sie as smQeriee 
MMEAEL ic 'o csc 7c are Gioia ssc! o boast 9) s(diede re sla lere.eielevereyee esteleeerst, As 
BEEMEINECON occesccececess Epsivie ely tv tisle tierateiahat ere rere ee 
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the page to related items, such as the total amounts of specified receipts and 
expenditure, or the page on which a section or chapter appears. Various 
methods of presenting leader dots are followed: the most common is the 
continuous or unbroken row of dots—a method that does not hinder speed. 
Other methods take the form of groups of two or three dots, with spaces 
between each group. Care should be taken to strike the key lightly, so that 
damage to the cylinder will not be sustained. In continuous work it is usual 
to leave one space before beginning the leader line and one space immediately 
preceding the item to which it leads, but when groups are inserted they are 
arranged in tabular form, one group exactly below the other. Typists should 
consult the contents pages or lists of illustrations appearing in printed works, 
and note the methods followed by printers. The specimens given on page 
179 illustrate various methods. 


LEAF, LOOSE.—(Sce Loose-Leaf Books.) 


LEFT MARGIN STOP.—This regulates the amount of margin at the left- 
hand side of the paper : the numbers on the scale on which the margin stop slides 
correspond to the scale on the platen. The margin release key enables the 
operator to write temporarily inside (to the left) of the set margin, without 
disturbing the setting of the stop. (See also Irregular Margin.) 


LEGAL ABBREVIATIONS.—Typists in legal offices are frequently called 
upon to make a rough draft of a legal document, usually from shorthand 
notes. Sometimes, however, a rough draft is given to a typist to be correctly 
arranged, and certain difficulties present themselves on account of the many 
abbreviations used, which are not always easily understood. The following, 


therefore, will be of use in such cases— 


abstt- abstract allce. allowance 
abst? abstracted alteron. } Meacati 
absly. absolutely or alton. rT 
acceptce- acceptance altogt- altogether 
accommodon. accommodation amendt. amendment 
a/c, acct. account annl. annual 
accdce. accordance annly. annually 
accumulon, accumulation anny. annuity 
ackne. acknowledge anst-, ansd- answer-ed 
acknt, acknowledgment app':, app’. appear-ed 
actn. action appce: appearance 
adjn-, adjd. | adjourn-ed appt-, apptd. appoint-ed 
adjoins. adjoining apptmt. appointment 
admr- administer appvd. approved 
admon. administration appval. approval 
admor. administrator appurts. appurtenances 
admix, administratrix arbror. arbitrator 
afft. affidavit arbron. arbitration 
afsd. aforesaid archbp. archbishop 
at after ; arre., arrd. arrange-d 
arwds. afterwards arrt. arrangement 
arnoon. afternoon assn., assnd. assign-ed 
agd. agreed asst. assignment 
agmt. agreement assd. assured 

alld. allowed assce- assurance 
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chch. 
chwdn,. 
chy¢. 
circes, 
clt- 


compenson. 
complt. 

_ complaint. 
_ complon. 
comprd. 
 concg: 
conclon. 
condon. 

- condi. 
 confd. 

_ confce. 

7 conseqce- 
conseqt. 

- consd. 

_ conson, 
constron. 
const. 


chge., chgd. 
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attachment 
attendance 
attend-ing 
attain 
attorney 

at the suit of 
authorized 
balance 


bankrupt 


bankruptcy 
bargain 
beneficial 
beneficiary 
bequeath-ed 
bequest 
between 
board 
brother 
being 
capital 
caveat 
certificate 
certified 


churchwarden 
churchyard 
circumstances 
client 


commercial 
commission 
commissioner 
committee 
company 
compensation 
complaint 
complainant 
completion 
comprised 
concerning 
conclusion 
condition 
conditional 
conferred 
conference 
consequence 
consequent 
considered 
consideration 
construction 
consultation 
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const: 
contd. 
contind. 
contt- 
contce- 
contry- 
convce. 
convd. 
convers®. 
cohold. 


covt-» covtd. 
covtor. 
covtee. 
cultivon. 
Dame- 
dams. 
debre. 
dece, 
deced. 
decld. 
declon. 
defce. 
deft- 
delin4. 
delr. 
deld. 
dely. 
demd. 
dept- 
depos". 
descrd. 
determe: , 
term4d. 
determ®- 
dev4. 
diffce. 
difft. 
dilap¢. 
dilapids. 
dimon. 
diron. 
disallce. 
disalld. 
discov4., dis- 
covy: 
divd. 
doct- 
dft. 
dwg-ho. 
Ea. 


de- 


[LEG 


consent 
contained 
continued 
contract 
continuance 
contrary 
conveyance 
conveyed 
conversion 
copyhold 
counsel 
counterpart 
could 

court 
covenant-ed 
covenantor 
covenantee 
cultivation 
Damage 
damages 
debenture 
decease 
deceased 
declared 
declaration 
defence 
defendant 
delineated 
deliver 
delivered 
delivery 
demised 
deposit 
deposition 
described 


determine-d 
determination 
devised 
difference 
different 
dilapidated 
dilapidation 
dimension 
direction 
disallowance 
disallowed 


discovered-ery 
dividend 
document 
draft 
dwelling-house 
each 

easement 
either 
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encld. enclosed 
encl. enclosure 
engs- engross 
engd. engrossed 
engt- engrossment 
ensg- ensuing 
eq!., eqly. equal-ly 
eqble. equitable 
erect”: erection 
estabd. established 
establt. establishment 
este. estate 
estim4. estimated 
evce. evidence 
evy- every 
examd., exd. examined 
(sometimes xd.) 
exe.-exed. execute-d 
exon. execution 
exix. executrix 
exor. executor 
exs., ads., & executors, adminis- 
asss- trators and assigns 

exp”. expiration 
exp4. expired 
sac. Fair copy 
fr. fair 
famy- family 
file. filing 
Tolls following 
fscp. foolscap 
freqt- frequent 
freqly. frequently 
fm. from 
furt- further 
Gen! general 
genly. generally 
govt- government 
gov", gov’. govern-ed 
grd. ground 
gua -guas. guinea-s 
gdian. guardian 
gden garden 
Hily. Sittgs- Hilary Sittings 
H.C. of J. High Ct. of Justice 
hr., hrs. heir, heirs 

s hereafter 
hrat. hereat 
hby. hereby 
hrin, herein 
hron. hereon 
hrnar. hereinafter 
hrinbefe- hereinbefore 
heredit. hereditament 
is l hereditaments 
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hto. 
hwith. 
ho. 
hond. 
honble. 
househ4. 
howsr- 
husbd- 
Identifd. 
imme. 
immy- 


incumbeer. 
incumb4. 
incumbs. 
indemy- 
inft- 
infey. 
indre. 
indept- 
indeply. 
infm., infd. 
infn. 
infr. 
inhabd. 
injon, 
inqt- 
inqy: 
rant 
insolvt. 
inst. 
instd. 
instron-s 
instrd. 
inse., insd. 
insce- 
intd. 
intentn. 
intt. 
interrogy- 
interrogs. 
inty- 
invy: 
invce. 
inw4. 

t. 

judgt- 
jude: 


hereto 
herewith 
house 
honoured 
honourable 
household 
howsoever 
husband 
identified 
immediate 
immediately 
importance 
improve 


improved 


improvement 
income 
incorporated 
incorporation 
incumbrance 
incumbrancer 
incumbered 
incumbrances 
indemnity 
infant 
infancy 
indenture 
independent 
independently 
inform-ed 
information 
inferior 
inhabited 
injunction 
inquest 
inquiry 
inquired 
insolvent 
instant 
instead 
instruction-s 
instructed 
insure-d 
insurance 
intended 
intention 
interest 
interrogatory 
interrogatories 
intestacy 
inventory 
invoice 
inward 

Joint 
judgment 
judicature 
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judl. 

junt 
jrisdon. or \ 
jurisd. 

K. B. Div. 
knt. 

Labr. 
landld. 
Iful. 

Ise. or le. 
hold. or { 
leasehd. 
legy- 

lre. 

lice- 

licd- 

limd. or ltd. 
lith¢. 

lithy. 
litigon. 
luny- 


_ memy- 


Michas. 
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judicial 

junior 

jurisdiction 
King’s Bench Di- 
knight [vision 
labour 

landlord 

lawful 

lease 


leasehold 


legacy 

letter 

licence 
licensed 
limited 
lithographed 
lithography 
litigation 
lunacy 
Machinery 
maintenance 
maintain 
maintained 
majority 
manager 
manufacture-d 


manufactory 
margin 
marriage 
married 
material 
matter 
measured 
memorial 
memorialize 
memory 
mention-ed 
Michaelmas 
might 
minority 
messuage 
money-s 
month-s 
mortgage-d 
mortgagor 
mortgagee 
muniment 
mutual 
named 
necessary 
negotiated 
negotiation 
neither 
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nevless. 
nonpayt- 
notws: 
tums. 

O.C. or Off. Co. 
oblign. 
obsve- 

obsd. 

obt®-, obtd- 
obsn- 

occn. 
Occupon. 
off. 

opon. 

ordd. 

ordy- 

orig!. 
originats 

or. 


nevertheless 
nonpayment 
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notwithstanding 


tig 
ffice 
obligation . 
observe 
observed 
obtain-ed 
observation 
occasion 
occupation 
office 
opinion 
ordered 
ordinary 
original 
originating 
other 
otherwise 
outhouse 
outward 
per 

per centum 
per annum 
parchment 
parliament 
parliamentary 


performance 
perjury 
permanent 


personal 
petition 
petitioner 
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pre-empt”- pre-emption !  reversy: reversionary 
prefce. preference revoc” revocation 
prelimy- preliminary rd. road 
premes. or pres. premises Sd. Said 
prepe-,prepd. prepare-d saly- salary 
prest- present satisfn- satisfaction 
ppal. principal satisfy. satisfactory 
prive: private sch. search 

gs. proceedings schede- schedule 
promy promissory secd. secured 
ppty. property secy- security 
propon. or ppn. proportion sent. senior 
prosecon. prosecution sep separate 
provd- provided separon, separation 
provo. proviso serve: service 
provon. provision settlet settlement 
pehe., pchd. purchase-d site: situate 
pehr. purchaser sit”. situation 
ppse. purpose Somt Ho. Somerset House 
Quar-ly quarter-ly sol solicitor 
quest" question sovn. sovereign 
Rwy. Railway specl. special 
realizn- realization specifd. specified 
reassn.-reassnd. reassign-ed specif. specification 
reasst. reassignment stp., stpd stamp-ed 
reassce. reassurance subjt: subject 
rect. receipt subscd. subscribed 
receted. receipted subscron. subscription 
rece,-recd. receive-d subst. substantial 
rect receiver sufft. sufficient 
recl. recital subseqt. subsequent 
recs: reciting subsly. subsequently 
recoge: recognizance stewd. steward 
reconvce. reconveyance statt- statement 
recovy- recov’ superfl. superficial 
redom. redemption surrt surrender 
re-examd. re-examined surrd. surrendered 
re-exed. re-executed survor. survivor 
regt., regd. register-ed sust"-, sustd. sustain-ed 
regrar. registrar sums: summons 
regy: registry sup’ superior 
relatn.-s- relation-s telm. telegram 
rele., reled. _—release-d tempy: temporary 
rem®-, remd. remain-ed tency: tenancy 
rem? remainder tent. tenant 
rept repair terminon. termination 
reqre., reqd- require-d t’ce. terrace 
requon. orreqn. requisition testt. testament 
reqt-, reqtd. request-ed testy: testamentary 
reservon. reservation testor. testator 
resoln. resolution testrix. testatrix 
respt- respect thrar. thereafter 
respondt. respondent thrabts. thereabouts 
retn., retd. return-ed thrat. thereat 
reyn- reversion thby. thereby 
rev™ Teversioner thfor. therefor 
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thfrom, therefrom w. with 

thrin. therein wr. within 
thrinar. thereinafter wt without 
thrinbefe- thereinbefore warrt. warrant 
throf. oy tof. thereof wkly. weekly 
thron. thereon whatsr- whatsoever 
thto. thereto whences': whencesoever 
throut thereout whenst. whensoever 
thrupon thereupon whenr- whenever 
thwith oy thw. therewith whrabts- whereabouts 
tomr: to-morrow whras. oy whas. whereas 
transfd. transferred whrat. whereat 

trl. trial whby. whereby 
tree, trustee whfore. wherefore 
Triny- Sittgs. Trinity Sittings whrin. wherein 
Unaltd. Unaltered whof. whereof 
unans4. unanswered whon. whereon 
unauthd. unauthorized wheres'- wheresoever 
uncondl. unconditional wherer wherever 
unconfd. unconfirmed whto. whereto 
unders4. undersigned whwith wherewith 
understs- understanding wher. whether 
underts: undertaking wh. which 
undeterm4. undetermined whoet whoever 
unnecy- unnecessary whoms™ whomsoever 
unoffl. unofficial whosor whosoever 
unobs4. unobserved wo. widow 
unperfd. unperformed withdr! withdrawal 
unus!. unusual wits. witness 
uphd. uphold witned. witnessed 
upwd. upward witneth. witnesseth 
usl. usual writs: | a 

vald. valued or WR } WaSEe 
valn. valuation xd. examined 
varn. variation yrly. yearly 

vars: various yr. younger 
verdt- verdict (after names, as John Smith, the yr- ) 
voly: voluntary y™ your 


LEGAL DOCUMENTS.—The introduction of the typewriter into legal 
offices ha$ resulted in the majority of legal documents being presented in a 
neat, legible and businesslike manner; and the inartistic, illegible and 
laboriously handwritten documents are now rarely seen. 

Legal work, however, is different in many ways from the usual class of 
typewriting work, and operators in legal offices have to be familiar with 
many important regulations in general use in legal offices, and also thoroughly 
conversant with the customs prevalent in the particular offices in which they 
are employed. 

So far as the typewriter itself is concerned, there are few matters which 
may be termed special to legal work, the most important being the ribbon 
used. It is universal to use a black record ribbon for legal work, and purple 
or blue for correspondence, so that the letters may be copied. The best . 
ribbon for both purposes is a Black Copy Blue or Black Copy Purple. It 
is an indelible ribbon and the typing will not fade or become in any way 
unreadable, and it types in a dead black, but turns blue or purple when 
copied. For use on a modern typewriter, a bi-chrome blackrecord and purple 
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copy is recommended if the amount of correspondence done equals the legal 
work, otherwise the Black Copy Purple would be more economical. 

The next point is that a wide carriage is necessary, in order to take the 
draft or brief paper used for documents. 

Typists should note that erasures should not be made in typing wills, 
deeds, agreements, etc., as the discovery of any such corrections may lead 
to a great deal of trouble. The most outstanding feature of certain legal 
documents is the absence of any punctuation, as the language used is sup 
posed to be sufficiently intelligible without the aid of such means of expression. 

Quite a good deal of capitalization is used in the titles; the names of the 
parties when first mentioned in the documents, and for the first word or 
words in each recital. It is not possible to give any specific instructions as 
to the use of capitalization, but instructions dealing with this matter in 
relation to different classes of documents will be found under the headings 
mentioned below. 

Facsimile reproductions of legal work will also be found under these 
headings— 


Affidavit Deeds 

Abstract of Title Statement of Claim 
Assignment Statutory Declaration 
Brief Will 


LENGTH OF LINE.—(See Margin Stops.) 


LESSONS IN TYPEWRITING.—A beginner would do well to take lessons 
in typewriting at a recognized school, as she will become acquainted with 
almost all the standard machines on the British market, and thus fit herself 
for any post. The lessons deal with the devices on the machines; the correct 
fingering for the location of the keys without looking at the keyboard; exten- 
sive practice in operation, and the correct arrangement of varied classes of 


typewritten work. (See also Self-taught Typist.) 
LETTER BOOK COPYING.—(See Copying Letters.) 


LETTER HEADINGS.—tThe chief duties of shorthand-typists are usually 
connected with correspondence, involving the use of letter headings. The 
details given on the letter heading vary according to the class of business, 
and usually include information which makes communication easier. Speci- 
mens are given on page 186. 


Typists undergoing training can obtain a collection of varied and dis- 
tinctive letter headings, such as that contained in Pitman’s Fono Letter 
Headings and Forms for Typewriting Students. This provides excellent prac- 
tice in producing letters in correct business style. The letter headings are 
similar to those used in the leading business houses and professional offices. 


LETTER WRITING.—(See Correspondence, Commercial.) 


LIGATURE.—This is a printing term for two or more letters. (See 
Diphthongs.) 


LIGHT TOUCH.—Typists who make a point of cultivating a light touch 
will secure the best speed results and ensure an excellent appearance in their 
typewritten work. Ifthe depression of the keys is performed with a light touch 
clear-cut impressions will be the result. Ugly work results from a heavy 
touch, and, in addition, undue strain is placed on the cylinder, the typebars, 
and the general mechanism of the typewriter. (See also Depression of Keys.) 
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LIGHTING.—An important point that often escapes the attention of 
typists is the necessity for securing a position for the machine which ensures 
that their work is performed by the aid of the best possible lighting. The 
advantage of good lighting is indisputable, and it will be found that both 
quantity and quality of output are greatly stimulated where good lighting 
is obtained. A brightly lit room is essential, but this should be distinct from 
a glaring light, which may be very harmful. The light should be directed in 
such a way that the ‘“‘copy,” the paper cylinder, and the keyboard of the 
typewriter are well lighted. 


LINE ENDS.—(See Hyphen.) 
LINE LOCK.—(See Keyboard Lock.) 


LINE OF WRITING.—The line of writing is the imaginary line along the 
bottom of the type, and coincides exactly with the top edge of the metal gauge 
which will be found running parallel with the paper cylinder. This gauge is 
described variously as the “Line Gauge,’’ the ‘Line Scale,’’ the line-finder, 
and the line indicator. On some machines the gauge is notched at the 
writing point, so that the position of capitals can also be immediately 
ascertained. 


LINE SPACE GAUGE.—The distance which the line space lever throws 
or revolves the platen is determined by the previous setting of the line space 
gauge or indicator, which is usually situated at the left of the carriage frame, 
near the left-hand cylinder knob. The gauge is marked “1,” “2,” and ‘‘3,” 
corresponding to three different line spaces, and the device is operated by 
placing the lever against the number of line spaces required. The lever causes 
a ratchet to connect with the teeth of the cylinder wheel, so that it misses 
two teeth, when set for three line spacing, one tooth when set for double line 
spacing, and does not miss any teeth when set for single line spacing. On some 
machines the line spacing can be set for 14 and 2} spaces. 


LINE SPACE LEVER, MANIPULATION OF.—A hard and fast rule cannot 
be applied generally to all machines, as the position and shape of this lever 
varies. Generally speaking, if the lever is on the left-hand side of the carriage, 
it should be operated by the first two fingers of the left hand. If on the 
right-hand side, the right-hand thumb should be used. This operation should 
be performed almost mechanically and instantaneously. The hand should 
leave the keyboard, return the carriage and line space, and return to its 
position on the keyboard without hesitation. Experts perform the whole 
operation automatically and accurately without any noticeable interruption 
to their operation. (See also Line Spacing.) 


LINE SPACING.—tThe distance between the lines of writing is effected by 
the line space lever, which, by means of a pawl and the platen gear or 
ratchet, turns round the platen one, two or three teeth of the gear, according 
to the setting of the line space gauge, as described above. The teeth are 
usually made so that the line spaces measure six to the inch, but, if desired, 
this spacing could be altered to order. 

Where it is necessary to space the paper a distance not equal to the teeth 
of the ratchet, the platen ratchet release must be used (see Variable Line Space). 

The line space lever is placed in such a position that the return of the 
carriage and the line spacing can be done with one movement. Learners 
tines) cultivate this, as it is an aid to speed. (See also Writing on Ruled 

nes, 
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LINES RULED ON TYPEWRITER.—(Scee Ruling Lines.) 
LITERARY WORK.—(Sce Dramatic Work.) 


LITHOGRAPHIC RIBBON.—This is a special ribbon which may be pro- 
cured from any manufacturer and dealer, for use in typing matter which has 
to be transferred to a lithographic stone for printing off a large number of 
copies by the lithographic process. (See Duplicating.) 


LOCK, CARRIAGE.—Some typewriters, particularly portables, are fitted 
with a special lock for the carriage. It securely fastens the carriage and 
prevents any side movement, and should always be used when sending the 
machine by rail or carrier, to prevent breakage or throwing out of adjustment. 
It is impossible to attempt to describe the different devices used for this 
purpose, but they are fully explained in the instruction books given with each 
machine. In machines not fitted with this locking device, the carriage should 
be secured for transit by fastening the carriage with strong twine, taking care 
that no levers or other parts are bent in so doing, and that the carriage cannot 
move in any way. 


LOCK, KEYBOARD.—(See Keyboard Lock.) 
LOCK, SHIFT.—(Sce Shift Lock.) 


LOCUS SIGILLI (L.S.).—This means the place for the seal. Where a seal 
has been affixed to an original it is the practice when making a typewritten 


copy to insert the two letters L.S. within brackets,as (LL, De 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.—The commercial examinations 
- conducted by the London Chamber of Commerce include examinations in 
_ typewriting for junior and senior single subject certificates, and for junior 
_ and senior group diplomas. The syllabuses for both sections are given below— 


: Junior. Copying commercial letters, other matter and tabular statements 
_ from typed and manuscript copy. Candidates are expected to be able to type 

_ correspondence, invoices, easy balance sheets and statements of account, 

tabulated lists, elementary shipping documents, etc. 

: Special attention must be paid to accuracy, correct spelling, syllabification, 
_ punctuation, and general intelligence. Candidates are allowed to use any 

_ make of machine they choose. They must bring their own machines or make 

the necessary arrangements with the local centre for the use of machines for 

_ the examination. 

SENIoR. Candidates are expected to copy passages of varying difficulty, 
technical, commercial, legal, tabular statements, etc., and to transcribe from 
_ badly written and confused manuscript. Candidates must possess knowledge 
_ in connection with typewriting copying. A ten-minute speed test is included. 
_ The minimum speed is 40 words per minute. 

Special attention should be paid to accuracy, correct spelling, syllabifica- 
tion, punctuation, and general intelligence. The papers given cover the 
_ ordinary range of subjects that fall within the province of the typist. Can- 
didates are allowed to use any make of machine they choose. They must 
_ bring their own machines or make the necessary arrangements with the 
_ local centre for the use of machines for the examination. 

The speed attained is mentioned on all certificates awarded. 
Examinations are held four times each year and full particulars with list 
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of local centres can be obtained from the Principal, Commercial Education 
Dept., 69-73 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


LONGHAND ABBREVIATIONS.—Shorthand-typists and especially those 
employed in newspaper offices and copying offices are often called upon to 
prepare typescripts from drafts containing abbreviations for the most fre- 
quently occurring words, such as those contained in the Post Office Code of 
Longhand Abbreviations for use in press telegrams. The following list will 
be found extremely useful and should be carefully noted for guidance as to 
methods of abbreviation— 


Word Abbreviation | Word Abbreviation 
ROUT iors) cists Yrs Dit «oie aboicle aes Bb) diNCINCUIAStANCES «\ i.) sisistnia fee ae circs 
accommodation.......... ACCOM wh GolOneh |) «erates: ss; «gus eielol eens the Col 
BACOOLORNE cers 7 wis isis as sieia a UNOCOLOS | lI COMMMANGING | co's: csi) ela esha comdg 
OCOD Gis sauce viate) = eftis ald aateyt Bch | COMBICLCE baie <3 at eeye wiles tte ois Comee 
AGIOULIN ES j/s.s)nayaaqeeed sabre BRKT Bd jn-) |x COMPANY i0uj<'-.c ai< ea! es eels Bee Coy 
BOIGUIHOG pete ieieisre(0 od aes acoie 2 adjud | conference: ......s.se0ds.08 confce 
AMOULTINENE: 6:5 5.5155 a)bic ob ete adjmt | comsequence ............. conseqce 
PNEMFIE ALD Y odes dcac'c.s lee eisleeiene Admy | consideration ............ considn 
RV AREAS E 51s loie'els otis aise aicie advtge | considerable ............ consdrbl 
BUMECISeMeNt!. ./.i/5:¢-s\s sig ciety AGAVE +} |CONSELVALIVE 6-6: 015 6 a isi0y ocslelie Consve 
RCOITLOON ois)...» diete ¢ sb vielne = ile aftn. | Constitution . ./.)5...< 21.0355 constn 
ETN p Sipige Soon e Oa ea oup en agn | constitutional ............. constl 
CENTS BRS aR WOES ia 5 aget, | Corporation 257 «6 --s< «see ie Corpn 
RTICMIEO LE osretrig.s ov ciel vie signe eters ARTIC! WOOUIG leh ei-s) sic. 0:0.4)0,6;6 (0.0 aici ieeiatete ed 
MRAACUIUPTAL Ns ccc tiniesaivcs see BRIG COUNCI an te tielset. sroic aieleltee ets Cnel 
CHOU PTs Sct eceteeng 2 slates siete altho | Court (when name of Court ae 
AUMIOMNR ofa elese's lets Tnciestrersicvauet sitar amng OPE OOS) Monte cies eiiatasetee ee ete 

amongst ....... sigalg lw bl oUER SE REICHODE cee hice cnieleslr tab Ph elateleteters oa 
amounts. issia4 sratebidieatsisteg aramt i December i.e. k 4 hid’ eis eeieeaeC 
another ....... Orr Msiyacte ico Anr /edeftendant’ thier. i755:6;3.. tose deft 
anything ......... etnias anytg | demonstration ....... ... demonstn 
PATIEMATIRE 'olots. eictel aysre ela ares naa lae pp | Gepartmenty.. ..-)cicis's ec <a dept 
WECHPISHOD! 6. cleus t\c eisie'e sates PALEH Dp) I AOL ONCE (clo cen ceric: mintole ox ave diffce 
PCHUCHCOR cress ss selena teal ASCHGT | GULEEOIE 0 5 hele cee » nate cleats diffrnt 
BSSUCIAUION™ teins» sie'akeu'e'slsis arate ASSTIE) PASE GCEL ETS ere acs ayers! Shed eral oie tera ngs diffclt 
BE CCURANCO Te Vien betaine SpLL Gest] CUISRLC ABEL Ui ars aye) aieialo iv areietave sale fale diffy 
Attorney-General ....... Atty Genl | disestablishment ......... disestabt 
PUGIASENASY: So, Urar cao ‘nia cle o)ahatevs'> eoeeae POUR | RENEE ay avnceve a) cyai'e Vitare! @elete eletere Ed1 
PRR USL oie via a ck heiaian ocerte aes eee SAA ee AL EMCI Sa cv otatsl ctaters) ee ote) cle averse edn 
RE MCREELON <2! sirik a) a atalarel ae eiate ietatets AVRO PUTRI 6 cae c's beldiee beh one Engld 
PREECE RED Gos /0. 5a! oie “oie ann ersiptererats BIC Uae CRECL EU ote: tials aa a'cielel sle'sveleas a oes entd 
1E.21CE Nie Ney IIS Si ORAS Boa ICEL Ses EMU CSPIIE Mc oaergteys/ cic ects sh Aa especly 
PEVOONL 2 5"s'a dicta a aaa elena btwn | establishment ............. estabt 
BOMSHOp ih ats 1h cialevctars ote tae atapeteieaty ent PES pu |e Vem er tote dss cela alah fe ar ele/ Stans evg 
PraRC ee eae ats cig ohn Oe eaten GeV enya nica pe aeeiele «eres SeOVTY 
(2\1) 1s Or AR ae ee ere oct bld VOY DIDI ose ss kata tera wink a evrytg 
Catholic Church .......... Cath Ch | examination .............. examn 
(SUC 28 CR RP ae aa Chimintirexceedingly. 05.202... excdgly 
UI easy lage, RUS Paar eat Ma Caner |vexchanget.. 25s san aatet exchge 
Gibernmie. cine sesh oes Cire iextracrdinaty Lice ses .es xtrdny 
(OES hy clipe near ana a BL ord Xtn (The prefix ex may often be written x) 
GChHStianiive ya. Jee Sey Extnty |rtavourable 2. 0.02 ae lace favrble 
Christmasi ante fee cies RTOS? |G RNOBCY osc cla aratesttet aie lateie ltt Feb 
Church of England ... .. ChiorEng! | football” <2) Py vosgas tos ss +++ ftball 


Word Abbreviation 
RMR oer cco a1 Siavatat waters acta ETHIE f 
BRUT) Navare xiciaiw'a|a'a'sin'e'<n win'e'y hte fgn 
MALO Collen ay cites sc ane ces forwd 
TSENG caer eigior etc eran” freqt 
MMMITIOTICLY) 5 /2'. 2\e p sinis \pisis's s)s freqtly 
DOLLY coo cca veus <rs'e.s steven orela wales ri 
OT CSE SSAA eae aEccreear a. fm 
BEL er ip 'ar9 c's. vibes iso Sonemiets Genl 
BMEEEETANE gata stic/at loveliest, a )siais see genly 
MUMELERETISATRY cr p)y: aha ¢ nole'sis'e/e'evs)5 gentn 
RICO GID Nol ararslelec eee <is/s1s14; genten 
BIVESLMICRE tric a1aj0's \=i0 ici ess isin Govt 
MLE es, ata a:'n a W)ai'acars 2's sa (o'aceleaPerate gt 
Sica Visteon «+ vera gain hd 
BEATICICAD «.«,3.5,<:o1ele ¢ o.cieie'0joieeie.e heap 
- CIB RBN GAIN? clnraer tater wire isc 
BEVIN os os sr cliisms sis sa vos hvg 
IE ea didi e's. wea sige we 59, 80h hh 
His Majesty’s (ship, etc.)....... HM 
fon. Member ........... Hon Mbr 
MNOTAEY S.6\0 Sec Aidlocih dua ediey hony 
RATA Me ites slccie vials eG eee pete hrs 
House of Commons ...... H o Coms 
fiouse of Lords ........... HoLds 
SPAT OD is dso se isie.2 5 0a 4 slate te hund 
BMETHOCUACON eS cress zigrdiss vs immdte 
ammediately .........5.50% immdly 
BMPOLtANCe 2... sds cece imptce 
BEROR ERG Liana, stes ayn) vin ie ei». s, © Se impt 
mmprovement .:.........-.- impvt 
Badependent ...6....%..-sece indpt 
andependence .........<.... indpce 
industrial 
inspector inspr 
MEMBTECESIECGS cscs) a7s)a\aiwve 213 ¢'c' = eure insce 


international ........... internatl 
(LUT AS aise Treld 
MUBES Fo loc cero eitis stolntie Seer Jan 
Bnowledge ......6.2.000 knwldge 
BPMRAOMILEY fy 8 2,90 a) om: 6 aieres ed ae Rats labr 
BTISSRLUGE 8-0! ¢ sep e.ais\5) 57 /e16 dle, aes the Lftr 
MALATE 5.0 cos ey acc sche a bib Biel ware Ldr 
SECT eer earerrgete ret oar Lbl 
MRASNtONANt § . 6.055662 ss eaie es Lieut 
BIRD OCI Gis Sha Siscetn cies 3\4\ dc ategeteus el Ltd 
BE aia. astern cee e's Fa adie Ld 
MMESIBDNEY > chai sla evoie sietohs 46,816 ace, Ldshp 
Beoud Cheers ....s.csceue Ld Chrs 
Boanufacturer ......ee2+-0s manufr 
manufacturing ......... manufactg 
Ne cares oar rieth ee oso a ORES ar 
EOD oi0:'5 scree s6 Sid's Cpatew pe mkt 
BMMEBLOD 5 b'6: 354.5 cele t' ars: aiaio nig We mtr 
BML LTA Gi) « Gisre sip. sas  aiapsinyors Stare mtg 
REMBIELUN w s{areie § visio slawia\ouee dich» eames tnt 
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[LON 
Word Abbreviation 
EME ACY (oss 2. ois:0: <6, «.2vehele mily 
Ministerial Cheers ....... Min Chrs 
muscellaneous,........:00.068 miscl 
PMP RIECLA Ni =f 0655/3) «, «\n:2,s, 3,1, Sevan Mon 
BUUREN stay che 0 5.001510 6's, 00,0558 mng 
ARAM Na wieie-a/eimie.)0/4/e6 0 0 0 «0 ojese abbinin nr 
OGOBSARV iso tian niia)s:s, 5 5/e10)3 necessy 
MIGVEXTNOICSS (oc'ccisn ci e's es ntheless 
Nonconformist ......... Nonconfst 
notwithstanding ......... notwstg 
PUOMOROEIAE Co atslaleisia ainiscs es 6 < sce # Nov 
PAR Ete rata) sis ap nan, = ela)e esi d ai nbr 
QBDIOCHON 5 cies civisivie wusieieeie es 01e objn 
PHOUOCI crete iolstealals's ai bss Oo o’c or ock 
(OS [tea BS COSC IOS Pe a Oct 
ieee ai -citiesiatint aieia a a siaetuer de ° 
Bitioial | cn wesia wai gaa cin aie la 6 offi 
MPETUTAZONN Stars taba! siacolet ats ptcgeyat elo: a ‘audsd opn 
OP POLEUUIEY felaieeplenctsisie Se sist ales ° 
Opposition Cheers ..... Oppn Chrs 
OMAN ANTYS (6.5, ye76) 25, 9 4s a shies aZaJetelwte ordy 
QUEER och fatatorsls la/ialeth wis wluiniiores othr 
WEI eraie's a.sistezste.aeleels semen the 
ParhAMene 5. 6/56 vies canst pale 
Parliamentary. .......00.00% - Parlty 
PSTECUIAT™ w5(. = siclesteaewwiass prtclr 
POMADS WisTeN pais 6 +,9i4's derelecare praps 
POTIOTMANCE. 6). 4.0:0,0,5 es'ouye perfmce 
Personal 5.25! ¢ rvccysis's geen prsnl 
Wagtite 2 35s sine t we len ane ee pitff 
DT CLOLTOG -s 6) «5:5 ccs, b'g's scope eae eee prefd 
IPTOLCENCE:: /.'5-26 sarc cece state prefce 
PreumUNnALY <osscce ce s-eye prelimy 
PRONMIEING: c/s (alsa ie ale hieratoaiane Presdt 
OIERSOL .'atecor stolen (ie «lamnaeeh Profr 
2/5219) « (100) AO ere opie strc) propr 
QUETY «0... cece eee cece ee eee qy 
MORMON ss cbias ais oi eiaiue seteee quesn 
oko PRR Biase iiriy sect > tly 
ROCGEVEC foistclntaia)s fs sialic tae recd 
recommendation ......... recomdn 
TOLGEGNCG [avciors 5 oss «isis se octets refce 
RORIEUGLCK Jac Joie alu ile vine »\*' Stee regd 
Right Hon. Gentleman Rt Hon Gentn 
Roman Catholic ....... Rom Cath 
SET DS A Re SSRN er 2 sd 
BSEISIACEION 4 sia: lasin aisieielsissere satisin 
SASIBEACEOEY |.) -ciateleydicisatbaore satisfty 
SSR PATERAIY) «5/50 %5 ots nys al, 90's </etsierata Sa: 
SOOCUANIG hci, <2. 00. u's tai eh ecataae Scotd 
BRESERET Fela cossu ss cate are 0/0) oh tare tata secd 
PRCEOEAES O's cvelcisrsioiste ein eintae Secy 
SOUELERTLDIOE | 2 ors 40d 40 9 (sieye bi Sie etna Sept 
Ser meatit a: crsiy s/oeinj ois os oes pera Sgt 
BEMONBL A ci3.' ss ns eleva 24 019" igsiaiahe (SEMI 
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Word Abbreviation | Word Abbreviation 
SERARUN ays aler a1s\ oes ci s's oie, .a'eie.e,s aeate.a SH CHrOUgH: 4 cea ene hereeisuiea ne thro 
SMEPOUUGING, . 4 os ois w'e's one's shipbdg ii together... s0.2 een eee cee togr 
SEEELEEL Sr ai e> cis, s4s) 3 stciatcla, wiatwaereh me ate SHG PePUeSd ay)... <2 Suita due sloeiela eet Tues 
READY: To) nic, 3 aia\eialsiarare: shaleinraeus da Bocy i Untiversity: 2... caciiete serine Univy 
REMC ECE ove asciaici ge. 'ai e%alstsibicratntiliy SOLE NEVO Y Hs Oa, 5:c:0c0-s ee sg aelaie toes eres vy 
BSAA rchero-acalors ihe? sieistetetclotethelels SPE Svolantary ..3..0:/22i0. ies athasiee voly 
BEPCDLOCH ASCs oja.cisia. se 1s'0)secvale Schasen | MWaAgE st) oo win w/alecatnlelas. vidya wate ws 
MSE Este (5) s/s 1a fe, apoiaies, 213k oe ie Ae cae Crip Weanesday 25s. gecceus ve Wedy 
PERG mecha wi ayatesaidistyinidin to oeietee metas MIC WMOTEN clas 1c horcainh ovale isyslichosarene ta ereneks wr 
EMCEO CENT. 4:.:5:4% o's'seciv ee eens EBE MWICKEE... 0 <0: 2 | aise aie/a sis a aloes wkt 
PERETOLOLE: <5, luca one ie o claleeee GE Ere, SP WPION co's 5. 2).5)5) pr ctavclotarsioisca atoteealeee wh 
BUESOAY. | abi c acces ldetulaut CBr eres WPAN occ se cletie's yaw vers pieere siateta svat wl 
ROUSE sn Sati she \s ces eeia¥s os ovate aye ote UO MANET GLI fea d's, csie scolar a: that uc, ote dw, saa w 
POURING 50 ods ein din's vies os ulaloaes PNOG | SWORKING 686035: eccis'a eas diaca bess oi wkg 
temperance F.3- .ss see POMPOM OUIGI A vrais sin\atatataveralaorarans-seediethes wd 
EOE PORALY: tec \hate ejurel cfains tela temipy, yesterdays 2.4 26.45.0555 wa yesty 
BHOWSANN sa ciatdiaiae cv aceiersiorcla ate LEE Te WO i ce) Ce RC EE ee pore Te CAE yr 
Terminations 
Word Abbreviation as in | Word Abbreviation as in 
PEERS IM Walee let si aarulenctc lam ty. TOACEIONY Ih A AS So V8 a5 2 ioehets gels) sta) breakg 
CALE ST ig Re | PER OO MUSED NANNIES | ASE GS 10.115 5 ea le us ala proceedgs 
ME eS) ereate. =| heen ya tare substantl | ment as mt ............ punishmt 
MAS Rs Lo nieleoaiea sake tate individl |fally as Ay 6. oises sates wonderfly 
910 Coke) ONES en RNS Pre dec, Posten || ONRhe as Obs) le. 5 ose as brot, thot 
MORAL GS OL 50: c as «)oi siete professnl 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONTRACTIONS 
Counties 
Word Abbreviation | Word Abbreviation 
ISSCORCSDITG (sie clas) etcse nce piae Beds | Nottinghamshire ........... Notts 
RGERSINES 2'o's 5 cc la/e he heise ctareee Berks | Northumberland .......... Northd 
Buckinghamshire .......... Bucks | Northamptonshire Northamptnsh 
Cumberland: o.5..60)5 sg's deo Cumbd (Northants is objectionable as liable 
ISO VRUIEO N67 sels crates srstisvelt Dbysh to be translated North Hampshire.) 
Gloucestershire ......... Glostersh |) (Wiltshire: .)5)2)23..3 1.5» bic 6,0ine Wilts 
EIAMNIPSDITS 16.6). os o's 95-010 0G PANES st SVOPESHITG: (21s). 5s relate 9,3 o's coos Yorksh 
HEAUCASHILG as 2 ale cane ero Lancsh (Yorks has been found in practice 
Leicestershire ........... Lestersh not sufficiently distinctive from 
Eincolnshire’ ...¢......5.s0\s,»/ Lincnshr York.) 
Towns ; F 
Word Abbreviation | Word Abbreviation 
PEDOTULOED 80). 125 sealssciaaralee Abdeen’ i Neweastle: 'i..0:!. .si.i\ Seley ote Nestle 
SEES nn esas as"ave set e'e 's\apsts elatete ete Blfst | Northampton ........... Nthmptn 
BICONE NAM 2'\: 20 vis evs levee Bham | Nottingham .............. Nottm 
LENCE ite RT tetera 8 Bradid: | ‘Sheffield \.\50.5) 56 2:0 evawaecels Sheffd 
PRPOMIGASEED |<) e's's)0;cjod:c\ulpi crete Doncr | Southampton ........... Sthmptn 
PEPEEIIEIE OSS, 8. 2 esa sipueratn sine: ne - Dbln (So’tn, sometimes used by telegra- 
EOE RD. 5.2/0: vicselaia-e iv. e-6 Edinbro phists, is objectionable.) 
SOLIS SCE a Gloster | POCAHOId |. ..:s/.to cies sales Staffd 
ERGSE EOL tee. g..0 3 /2.5)5.8 2 aneveieve Hiereta | Wakefield %.\. i). Aum ose a> Wakefd 
TOA GERSHON 1.5/5. 5.5.5 0.0ls'en0 Hudid)||Winchester 6. 2ic0% 3). Winchr 
DEGIE CSE OEM ey loins ele eces Lester | Wolverhampton ....... Wolvmptn 
Eiverpdek aie é i= .< ie je yaionet Lpool (In all towns ending with ton the 
Manchestereteos tres tate Manchr o may be omitted, as Darlingtn.) 
Middlesbrough .......... Middlsbro 
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LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS.—The name is almost explanatory. As typewriting 
has superseded handwriting so loose-leaf books are superseding bound books 
in the offices of business and professional men. These books consist of more 
or less simple means of securing the sheets within the cover to form a per- 
manent book, whilst at the same time making it possible to remove any or all 
of the sheets with but little trouble. They are used for billing and invoicing on 
the typewriter, the loose sheets being the carbon copy of all the invoices, and 
forming the day-book sheets. As each sheet is filled, it is placed in the binder 
in alphabetical, geographical, numerical, or any other order. When the binder 
is full, the whole of the sheets are placed in a cover and put away for future 


“TIKALAMAZOO” “‘ DoUBLE-Fast’’ LooSE-LEAF BINDER AND RELEASE Box 


reference. The binder can be used over and over again, so it is usually 
constructed of good materials, and the corners bound with brass to stand 
hard wear. The devices adopted to bind or hold the sheets are many and 
varied, but the principle is similar, and consists of vertical posts over which 
the perforated sheets are placed. Where great importance is attached to 
the loose-leaf book and its contents, they can be procured fitted with a 
lock and keys, so that it is impossible for anyone to replace any sheet without 
possessing a key. Others are made fitted with a clasp and lock, to prevent 
the book from being opened by unauthorized persons. Many very simple 
and cheap devices are on the market, and in consequence the loose-leaf system 
is now very commonly used. 


LOWER CASE.—(Sce Cases, Upper and Lower.) 
LOWER EDGE CARD WRITING.—(Sce Cards, Typing on.) 


LOWERING CHARACTERS.—When characters are required below the 
ordinary line of writing this can be done by using the variable line spacer. 
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M.—The following are the principal abbreviations which begin with this 


letter— 
M. .. Thousand, Monsieur, sir Min. wt. Minimum weight 
-/m -. Thousand (as 20/m) M.I.P. .. Marine Insurance Policy 
m. +. metre; mile; minute Mks. .. Marks (coin) 
M/a. .. My account M/m_.. Made merchantable 
Mag. .. Magazine mm. .. Millimetre (French 
Max. .. Maximum f measure of length) 
M/C .. Metalling Clause (Marine | MM. .. Messieurs, sirs 
insurance) 5 F M.M. .. Mercantile Marine 
M/C... MarginalCredit (banking) | M.M.A Merchandise Marks Act 
M’chtr... Manchester Mme. Madam 
M.D. .. Millwall Docks M.O. .. Money Order 
M.D. .. Memorandum of Deposit Mo. .. Month 
M/d_ .. Months’ date (ie. Mon. .. Monmouthshire 
months after date) M.O.P... Mother-of-pearl 
Mdlle. ... Mademoiselle, Miss Mos. .. Months 
Mdme... Madame — M/R_.. Mate’s receipt 
ig . Merchandise Mr. -. Mister, sir 
em. Mrs. .. Mistress, madam 

M d i 
Memo. rapa pA MS. . Manuscript, mail steamer 
Messrs Gentlemen, Sirs M/s - Month’s sight (ie., 
M.H. .. Main hatch (shipping) months after sight) 
Michs. .. Michaelmas M.S.A... Merchant Shipping Act 
Min. .. Minimum, minute M.S.C. .. Manchester Ship Canal 
Min. B/L. Minimum Bill of Lading | MSS. .. Manuscripts 


MACHINE CLAMPS.—(See Clamps, Machine.) 
MACHINE CLEANING.—(Sce Cleaning, Daily.) 


MACHINE COVER.—The machine cover generally provided with new 
machines is of canvas or rubber, and is easily placed over the machine. The 
machine should never be left uncovered when not in use, as dust accumulates 
rapidly, and if allowed to remain, causes more damage to the mechanism than 
could be caused by ordinary wear and tear. Always place the carriage at the 
centre of the scale before covering. This reduces the possibility of accidental 
damage. 


MACRON.—The name given to the hyphen sign written over a vowel to 
indicate a long sound. 


MAINSPRING.—This spring is contained in the drum at the back (left-hand) 
of the standard machines. It provides the ‘‘pull’’ on the carriage when the 
carriage is released by the spacing escapement. It is connected to the right 
end of the carriage by means of a drawband, and care should be taken to avoid 
the accidental disconnecting of this drawband, as once the spring is allowed 
to slip it is a task for a mechanic to re-connect it. The mainspring can be 
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adjusted to the correct tension for each individual machine. This adjust- 
ment is carefully made with each new machine, and should not be altered 
except by, and on the advice of, a mechanic. 


MANIFOLDING.—(Sce Carbon Manifolding.) 
MANIPULATION OF BACK-SPACE.—The back-space key is usually 


situated at the extreme left or extreme right of the top row of character keys. 
It should be operated with the little finger. By so doing, some time is saved, 
as the hand need not leave its correct position for manipulating the character 
keys. This key should be fully depressed, the finger descending with the key 
until the carriage has moved back and is resting in the tooth of the carriage 
tack. The sound can be heard easily. The back-space key should not be 
“struck ’’ as a character key is struck. The carriage will return only one 
space with each depression, and when returning two or more spaces the 
operation should not be jerky; the finger should be removed from the key 
each time to give the mechanism its fullest movement for each back space. 
The back-space key is used mainly for missed letters; for rapid adjust- 
ment to the correct writing point; and, in conjunction with the tabulator 
key, for rapid adjustment to the correct column in figure work. If the carriage 
has to be returned for more than three or four spaces it is of course quicker 
to use the carriage release lever and to return the carriage with the hands. 


MANIPULATION OF KEYS.—(See Depression of Keys.) 
MANIPULATION OF LINE SPACE LEVER.—(Sce Line Space Lever.) 
MANIPULATION OF TABULATOR KEY.—(Sce Tabulator Key Depression.) 
MANUSCRIPT, DECIPHERING.—(See Deciphering Manuscript.) 


MARGIN RELEASE.—This device, operated by a key on some machines, 
a lever on others, and a push button on others, enables the carriage to be 
operated beyond the points of the scale fixed by the margin stops. 


MARGIN STOPS.—The right and left margins are governed by the setting 
of the right-hand and left-hand margin stops, which are, as their name suggests, 
stops or blocks to the movement of the carriage. The stops are movable so 
that they can be placed at any required point of the scale, their position being 
disclosed by an indicator or pointer. The stops generally operate on a margin 
stop rack; their location, either at the front or the back of the machine, differs 
according to the model. 


MARGINS.—Proper attention to the margins will give a pleasing appear- 
ance to all typewritten work. In a typescript the margins should be kept 
uniform and fairly wide, and at least one inch should be left at the top, bottom 
and right hand side. When dealing with correspondence, however, much will 
depend upon the size of the letters. Typists should make it a general rule to 
provide wide margins whenever possible as they add to the effective display 
of their work. The whole question of margins is largely a matter of experience, 
and it will be useful to observe the style followed by other typists. 


MARKS OF REFERENCE.—(Scee Footnotes.) 


MATERIALS FOR CLEANING.—A typist who has any regard for the 
condition of the machine used, and the quality of work produced, should 
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regularly clean the machine, as fully described under Cleaning, Daily and 
Cleaning Type. The materials which should be at the disposal of the typist 
are the following— 

1. Dusting brush (or small paint brush) for removing dust and eraser dirt 
from otherwise inaccessible places. 

2. Cotton duster (which should be free from lint). 

3. Piece of chamois for polishing nickelled parts. 

4. Type brush or roller. 

5. Bottle of benzoline (to be kept tightly corked as it will evaporate). 

6. Bottle of typewriter oil. 

7. A short piece of wire for oiling the mechanism. Typewriter oil bottles 
are generally fitted with the right article for this purpose. Oiling cans are 
obsolete. Typists should never use them for their machines. 


MATHEMATICAL SIGNS.—(See Special Characters.) 


MATS (TYPEWRITER).—Typewriter mats, or pads, made of felt or rubber, 
are obtainable from any typewriter manufacturer, agent, or dealer. A mat 
is an essential part of the equipment. It reduces the vibration and noise of 
operation. A typewriter should not be used without it. (See Pads, Felt.) 


MEASUREMENTS OF PAPER.—The following are the standard sizes of 
paper used in most offices— 
Width. Length. 
8 


Note; .. ° ‘ : 53” x 
Quarto . < . ae erin xe LO 
Foolscap : : PAS: TENG. aS Ih 
Draft’ * . Cs ~ sed Ogee coe oe 
Brief ‘ * ‘ TRS aac ek Oi 


Note-paper is used for monthly statements, short invoices, branch or 
departmental correspondence. 

Quarto paper is the standard size letter paper. This size is also used for 
lengthy invoices, estimates, etc. 

Foolscap paper is used mostly in legal offices. 

Draft and Brief papers are occasionally used for large schedules, balance 
sheets and costing work, and are commonly used for legal documents. 


MECHANIC, TYPEWRITER.—A typewriter mechanic is specially trained 
in the workshops of the different typewriter companies to deal with what 
may be termed “running repairs,” and it is advisable to secure his services 
when other than minor adjustments to the machine are required. When the 
machine requires thoroughly overhauling, this must be done at the workshops 
by the inside mechanics, as it usually involves stripping down the machine 
and takes some considerable time. A request to the office of the typewriter 
company for a mechanic is dealt with very promptly, as it is just as important 
to them as it is to the user that the machine shall be kept in perfect order. 


MECHANISM.—Typewriter mechanism, although to some extent similar 
in most typewriters, differs in some respects according to the model of the 
machine, In general, the mechanism comprises: (a) Typebar mechanism, 
(6) escapement mechanism, (c) ribbon mechanism. All three groups are 
caused to operate conjointly by what is called the Universal Bar. Each 
depression of a character key brings the typebar in contact with the Universal 
Bar, which releases the escapement at the right moment so that the movement 
of the carriage one space at a time is effected, and at the same time operates 
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the ribbon ratchet wheel, causing the ribbon to move a fixed distance to left 
orright. This is a brief expression of an ingenious group of mechanical parts © 
—the outcome of many years of invention and improvements, and embracing 


Sodii Bicarb. 

Mag. Sulph. 

Syr. Aurant. 
Infusi Cascarill. ad 


Misce. Ft. mist., cuj. 


coch. duo ampla sextis 


Jur : 


_ the application of engineering principles that are too technical to be explained 
or fully understood by the layman. 


MEDICAL WORK.—In addition to its use in the business world the type- 
_ writer can render excellent service to the medical profession, and this repro- 
_ duction of a handwritten medical prescription and its corresponding typescript 
_ willindicate what an immense advantage the universal use of the typewriter 
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would be in both the medical and the pharmaceutical professions. For this 
purpose ordinary standard typewriters can be fitted with the required medical 
signs in place of the fractions or other additional signs usually found on the 
commercial keyboard. 


MEMORANDUM AND ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION.—The memorandum 
of association sets forth the objects for which a joint-stock company is formed, 
and the conditions under which it is incorporated. The articles of association 
are supplementary to the memorandum of association, and contain the rules 
and regulations for the management of the internal affairs of the company. 
The two typewritten examples on pages 199-200 are fairly representative. 

The margin stops should be set at 5 on the scale, and the numbers of each 
clause at 10. Sub-clauses should be further indented as shown. 

Single-line spacing, with two between each paragraph, givesthe arrangement 
an effective appearance. 


MEMORANDUM FORMS.—These forms are sometimes used instead of 
post cards for communications of a formal nature, such as a traveller’s call, 
an acknowledgment, or advice. Ifa large number of these communications 
is necessary the memorandum forms are usually printed with blanks left 
for the insertion of the information which it is desired to convey. The 
illustration below shows a formal note relating to a traveller’s visit— 


ESTABLISHED 1810 
Memorandum 


LAWRENCE, JAY & LEONARD Sth. Recember....19 -- 


(Waits Jay, Hewry Leowano 


Manufacturing Chemists To Messrs, Adams & Co.) 


JTREET 
68-70 KING S Wood Street, 


Mr. Reginald Mortimer (our London Traveller) will 
have, pleasure in calling'upon you on Wednesday next the 
10th’ instant, at about 3 o'clock, when we hope that it 
will be convenient for you to grant him an interview. 


at 


MEMORIZING THE KEYBOARD.—The necessity for ‘“‘memorizing” the 
keyboard has been obviated in recent years by the improved methods of 
training in touch operation, whereby the fingers are trained to “‘find”’ the keys. 
The mind is automatically trained to retain the impressions of the necessary 
movements, and to associate the correct movements with the sight or thought 
of the individual letters. 

It is interesting, however, to compare with this scientific method the old- 
fashioned method employed for “‘memorizing’’ the keyboard. The student 
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10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929 


COMPANY LIMITED BY SHARES 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 
of 
THE MAJESTIC RIBBON & GCARBON 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. The Regulations contained in Table A in the First Schedule 
to the Companies Act, 1929, shall.not apply to this Company, but the 
following shall be the regulations of the Company. 


INTERPRETATION. 


2. In the construction of these articles generally, unless 
repugnant to the context, the singular shall include the plural and 
the masculine the feminine, and vice versa; words importing persons 
shall include corporations and governments of all kinds; and writing 
shall include printing, lithography, typewriting and other usual 
substitutes for writing. The following words and expressions shall 
have the several meanings hereby assigned to them unless there is 
Eigrtegeye in the subject matter or context repugnant thereto; that 

Ss to say:- 


"The Company” shall mean "The Majestic Ribbon and 
Carbon Manufacturers, Limited." 


"The Office" shall mean the Registered Office for the 
time being of the Company. 


"The Members" shall mean the Registered shareholders 
for the time being of the Company. 


"The Register" shall mean the Register of Members to 
be kept pursuant to Section 95 of the Companies Act, 1929. 


"The Directors" shall mean the Directors for the time 
being.of the Company or a quorum thereof acting at a Board 
Meeting. 


The term "Board Meeting” shall mean and include all the 
Directors of the Company for the time being, or such of them 
only as shall be assembled at and sufficient to constitute a 
Board Meeting in accordance with the Company's regulations, 


The word "Month" shall mean a calendar month. 
The expressions "Special Resolution” and "Extraordinary 
Resolution" shall mean a Special Resolution of. the Company 
respectively as defined by the Companies Act, 1929. 
BUSINESS. 
° The business 6f the Company shall include the several objects 
mentioned in or within the scope and meani of tle Memorandum of Assoc- 
iation and all incidental matters, and the business shall be carried on 
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THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929 


COMPANY LIMITED BY SHARES 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION 
of 
THE MAJESTIC RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


‘ 1. The name of the Company is The Majestic Ribbon and Carbon 
Manufacturers, Limited. 


2. The Registered Office of the Company will be situate in 
England. 


3. The objects for which the Company is established are:- 


(a) To carry on in the United Kingdom or elsewhere the 
manufacture and sale and to purchase or otherwise 
acquire and deal in ribbons for typewriters, adding 
machines, duplicators, or other machines for writing 
or copying, carbon paper of all kinds, inks, papers, 
stencils, stationery and office supplies, typewriters, 
typewriter accessories and supplies, office furniture, 
and sundries of every description, and any other . 
business (manufacturing or otherwise) which may seem 
to the Company capable of being carried on in connec- 
tion with the above, or otherwise calculated directly 
or indirectly to enhance the value of any of the 
Company's property or rights for the time being. 


{b) To acquire and carry on all or any part of the business 
or property, and to undertake any liabilities of any 
person, firm, association or company possessed of 
property suitable for any of the purposes of this 
Company, or carrying on any business which this Company 
is authorised to carry on, or which can be carried on 
in connection with the same, or may seem to the Company 
calculated directly or indirectly to benefit this 
Company, and as the consideration for. the same to pay 
cash or to issue any shares, stocks, or obligations of 
this Company. 


4, The Liability of the Members is limited. 


5. The Capital of the Company is £20,000, divided into 20,000 
shares of £1 each, with power to increase or reduce its capital and also 
with power to consolidate or divide the shares in the Capital for the 
time being, whether original or increased, into several classes, and to 
attach thereto respectively any preferential, deferred, qualified, or 
special rights, privileges or conditions. 


WE the several persons whose names and addresses are subscribed, 
are desirous of being formed into a Company in pursuance of this 
Memorandum of, Association, and we respectively agree to take the 
number of shares in the capital of the Company set opposite our 
respective names, 
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was given a chart and was required to memorize thoroughly the arrangement 
of the keys before even typing on a machine, and to make an exact copy in a 
note-book many times, until it could be correctly written without any guide. 

Although this instruction would not in any way hinder the training of the 
modern touch operator, there is now no call upon the learner to draw upon his 
visual memory of the keyboard as a whole in this manner. 


MENU.—(See Ornamentation.) 


MERCEDES ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER.—This machine has the appear- 
ance of an ordinary front up-stroke typebar machine. It is, however, con- 
trolled entirely electrically, but not by magnets, and there is nothing in the 
construction to cause an operator to receive a shock. 

Construction. A steel shaft driven by a small and perfectly silent electric 
motor has a series of serrations, and when a key top has been depressed about 
an eighth of an inch the steering tooth connected with the typebar comes 
into contact with the revolving serration and throws out the typebar on to 
the paper. The touch is forty times lighter than on a standard machine. The 
blow of the bar can be regulated by means of a control on the front of the 
machine. : 

Carbon Work. To take a large number of carbons—up to a maximum of 
about twenty—the control bar is pushed over to the extreme, and the blow 
on the paper is then sufficient to take a large number of copies without making 
the touch any heavier. : 

Steneil Work. For stencil work the control bar is pushed over to give the 
lightest blow. Machines to be used for stencil work are adjusted so as to give 
a weak blow on the full-stop and other small characters, which effectively 
eliminates the possibility of the stencil being cut unduly deeply. The operator 
can work as fast when cutting stencils as when typing ordinary work. 

Appearance. The machine has an excellent appearance, the motor at the 
side being quite unobtrusive. 

Keyboard. This is standard in arrangement, so that an operator who has 
béen used to a standard machine can at once use the electric typewriter. 

Shift Mechanism. This is electrically controlled, and is as light on a wide 
carriage machine as on a narrow one. 

Carriage. Is exceedingly sturdy, preserving excellent alignment. Carriages 
from 10 in. to 23 in, provided. 

Paper Feed. Very modern, enabling a large number of carbon copies to be 
inserted with the utmost ease. The paper fingers allow writing to the extreme 
top of the paper. 

Carriage Return, This is electrical. The operator has merely to touch the 
carriage lever instead of raising her hand from the keyboard. This results in 
the 1 dag hay of ‘‘touch” and the speed which comes with it. 

Line Spacing. This is automatically controlled from the carriage return. ~ 
The following spaces are provided: 1, 14, 2, 24, 3. 

Escapement. This is extremely rapid. Impossible to race it. 

Ribbon Movement. Usual bi-colour can be provided. Easy to change. 
Stencil switch also provided. 

Margin Stops. Set from the front of the machine. 

Margin Release. Released from the front of the machine. 

Tabulator Stops. The unique Mercedes key-set stops are provided. Three 
controls are used: one sets the individual stop, the second releases the indi- 
vidual stop, and the third releases all the stops. Decimal tabulators can also 
be provided in addition to the above described mechanism. 

Back Space. Is very light in action. 

Speed. A good touch typist should obtain increase of speed on the electric 
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machine, owing to the fact that it is impossible to race the machine. When 
one key is down, it is impossible to depress another key, which effectively 
prevents the typebars clashing. 

Appearance of Work. Absolutely even at all times, irrespective of the skill 
of the operator, since the blow on the paper is controlled mechanically. 


Reliability. Owing to the fact that the machine is electrically controlled, 
parts can be made as strong as their function necessitates, without having to 
bear in mind the weakness of an operator’s fingers. Thus, long life and freedom 
from breakdown is assured. 


“ MESSRS,” USE OF.—(See Correspondence, Commercial.) 


METHOD.—One of the chief essentials to success in any walk of life is 
method. It is obvious that rough and ready ways of doing things inevitably 
produce inefficient service, waste of time and energy. Method produces 
order out of chaos; turns unproductive energy into productive energy. So 
much so, that a business, or a system properly so-called, cannot be successful 
without a methodical working plan. So far as the typist is concerned, 
method is not only conducive to better and more work, but it reduces waste 
of material and energy. It can be applied to almost everything a typist 
iscalled upon todo. For example, the actual insertion ot paper or envelopes 
in the machine may be done methodically, by keeping the supplies in 
a definite and handy receptacle, and in such a way that they are correctly 
inserted without turning and twisting them about to find the correct side to 
insert. Even in this one instance, much time and trouble can be saved. 
A typist’s desk or table should be arranged so that everything used, from 
pins to paper, can be found without waste of time. There should be a place 
for everything and everything in its place. 
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Carbon paper, paper for duplicates, stencil paper, in fact everything that 
is used, frequently or infrequently, should be arranged methodically, and 
systematically. 

Equally important is the methodical arrangement of finished work and of 
original letters or documents handed to the typist for attention. Trays or 
folders should be used—one for finished work and one for papers requiring 
attention. Desk drawers should be allotted to definite purposes, and those 
purposes rigidly observed. The top of the typewriting desk should be clear of 
material not in use during the operation of the machine. Unimportant though 
these details may seem they all make for efficient operation. 


MIMEOGRAPH.—tThe stencil duplicator is sometimes called the 
mimeograph. (See Duplicating.) 


MODEL ANSWERS.—Candidates who enter for examinations without even 
looking at previous examination papers are giving themselves an unnecessary 
handicap, and, wherever possible, not only should specimen papers be obtained 
and worked through under conditions approximating those of the actual exam- 
ination, but model answers should also be examined and even copied. Success 
in typewriting examinations is ensured, given the required knowledge, by 
studying model answers to previous examination questions. Past examination 
papers can usually be obtained from the secretaries of the examining bodies 
at a reasonable charge, and material in the form of model answers will be 
found occasionally in such publications as Pitman’s Office Training. 


MODEL (OR DUMMY) KEYBOARDS.—Provided that the model keyboard 
is identical in size, location, and distance of keys with the keyboard of a type- 
writer, it is undoubtedly an excellent aid for beginners undergoing a modern 
course of training in ‘“‘touch” operation. Regarded solely as a practice key- 
board, and not as a substitute for a typewriter, the style of model keyboard 
mentioned here might usefully be placed at the disposal of students who are 
endeavouring to master the keyboard. The use of the model keyboard enables 
the student to acquire the right position of the fingers on the guide keys, to 
develop individual finger power and finger movement, and to train the mind 
to react correctly to the impulses set up by the sight of the letters. Ordinary 
keyboard exercises can be used°at the recommended slow rates of operation 
for learners, and the repetition of the necessary finger movements will gradu- 
ally establish a keyboard memory (see Memorizing the Keyboard) which can 
be readily transferred to the actual typewriter. The fact that the learner 
cannot see what she is typing is no disadvantage, but rather an advantage, for 
it removes one of the hindrances to successful keyboard mastery, viz., that of 
constantly looking at the machine. The main essential at this early stage of 
the learner’s work is that she should make the movements of the fingers at the 
sight of the letters. Whilst an actual typewriter is the ideal machine, there 
is nevertheless an economic side for many teachers and education bodies to 
consider, and the model keyboard in the beginners’ class recommends itself as 
a means of avoiding unnecessary damage and wear and tear to expensive 
machines. 


MODEL NUMBER.—AImost all typewriters have the model number on the 
front of the base near the space key, or on the front plate. This number cannot 
always be taken as an indication of the age of the machine. In the case of 
the Remington machine, for example, the No. 12 model is an ordinary 
correspondence model, whilst No. 92 model is the same machine fitted with 
92 characters instead of 84. Other models by the same manufacturers are 
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numbered respectively 31, 50, 60, etc.—the numbers being quite arbitrarily 
appropriated, and solely for convenience of specification. 

The model number is useful to quote in ordering ribbons or other acces- 
sories. (See Serial Number.) 

MONEY COLUMNS.—(See Tabulator: Decimal Tabulator.) 

MULTIGRAPH.—(Sce Duplicating.) 


MULTIPLICATION SIGN.—The small letter ‘‘x”’ is used to indicate the 
multiplication sign as— 


125 x 4 = 500 
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N.—The principal abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


N. -. North Nom. .. Nominal 

N.A. .. North America N.o.p. .. Not otherwise provided 

N/A .. No advice (banking) Notts .. Nottinghamshire 

N/A... New Account (Stock N.P. .. Notary Public 
Exchange) n/p .. Net proceeds 

N.B. .. Take note—mark well Nos. .. Numbers 

N/C .. Newcharteror Newcrop | N.R. .. No risk (insurance) 

N.E. .. No effects N/S_.. Not sufficient (banking) 

N.E. .. North East N.S. .. New style, new series 

Nem. con. No one contradicting N.S... Nova Scotia 

Net. .. Netto (lowest) N.S.W... New South Wales 

N.F. .. Newfoundland N.t. .. New terms (grain trade) 

N/f. .. No funds Nt. wt. Net weight 

N/m... No mark N.W. .. North West 
N/O_.. No orders (banking) N.Y... New York 
No. .. Number N.Z.  .. New Zealand 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES.—(See Correspondence, Commercial.) 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS.—The examinations held by the 


National Union of Teachers include elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
stages of typewriting. The syllabuses are as follows— _ 


ELEMENTARY 


1. THEoRY Paper.—To include questions covering: The keyboard— 
manipulation, uses of characters (singly or in combination), and spacing for 
punctuation marks; care of machine; display and centring of headlines; 
elements of composition, e.g. punctuating, paragraphing, etc.; easy com- 
mercial terms and abbreviations; press-copying—inclusive of indexing and 


cross-referencing of the letter book. 


2. A commercial letter to be typed in business-like style from an easy 
manuscript which may need correction. 
3. To type a simple tabular document from printed matter. 


INTERMEDIATE 
1. THEory PAPER.—To include questions covering the Elementary Theory 


_ Syllabus, also correspondence—including proper forms of address and envelope 


addressing ; commercial terms and abbreviations ; postal rates and regulations 
for inland letters; carbon manifolding. 

2. To compose and type a business-like reply to a given advertisement or 
letter of inquiry, same to be manifolded to produce a duplicate copy. 

3. To type correctly a letter or other document from a rough and un- 
arranged draft. 

4. To display and neatly to red rule (if necessary) tabulated matter from 


_ easy manuscript. 


5. Time Trest.—To type for ten minutes from printed copy. (Accuracy is 
more important than speed.) 
ADVANCED 


1. THEoRY PAPER.—To include questions covering the Elementary and 
Intermediate Theory Syllabuses, also arrangement of keyboard for special 
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requirements ; the tabulator ; invoicing as applied to the loose-leaf sales book ; 
postal rates and regulations for inland, foreign and colonial letters, etc. ; 
press-copying, manifolding, and duplicating ; advanced commercial terms and 
abbreviations ; manuscripts; display and correct arrangement of component 
parts—headings, sub-titles, synopses, marginal and footnotes, quotations, verse 
—including correct indentation of rhyming lines; use of numerals (words and 
figures) in numbering chapters, pages, indexes, etc. 

2. To compose and type replies to given letters of inquiry—one to be 
manifolded to produce a duplicate copy. 

3. To type an invoice, account sales, or similar document from unarranged 
details in manuscript, or other tabulated statement from printed or manu- 
script copy. 

4. To fair copy a difficult manuscript selected from commercial, technical, 
literary, legal, dramatic, or other matter. 

5. Time Trest.—To type for ten minutes from printed copy. (Accuracy is 
more important than speed.) 

Full particulars of examinations can be obtained from the Secretary, 
eT Examinations Board, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London, 

es 


NATURAL POSITION.—(Sce Position at Machine.) 
NEATNESS AND ACCURACY.—(See Accuracy and Neatness.) 


NICKELLED PARTS.—The nickelled or plated parts of the machine 
should be kept bright by an occasional rub with a piece of chamois leather. 
This is particularly important when the machine is kept in a damp room. 
Nothing depreciates the appearance of the machine so much as dull nickelled 
parts. 


NOISE, LESSENING.—As a typewriter becomes very much worn, so it is 
apt to become a little noisy in action, on account of worn or loose parts in the 
mechanism. A thorough overhauling and replacing of worn parts usually 
reduces this noise. A thick felt pad placed under the feet of the machine 
makes a machine quieter, and “‘ silencers,’ which consist of four spongy 
rubber feet, and can be procured from the typewriter companies, have a 
deadening effect. 

What mostly increases the noise of the action of a machine is a hollow 
table, or having it clamped or even stood on the baseboard, as the table or 
baseboard acts as a sound-board and intensifies the knocking of the carriage, 
and the ‘‘smack”’ of the type. Various attempts have been made to pro- 
cure sound-proof cases in which to enclose the machine, leaving the keyboard 
outside, but these devices tend to make the operation of a typewriter 
inconvenient. 


NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS.—That noiseless operation is likely to become 
the method of the future is already apparent: efficient machines, the noise of 
operation of which has been reduced to a point where no disturbance is created, 
are being extensively marketed to-day. The perfectly silent typewriter is yet 
to come, but if one were required to forecast the machine of the future, not- 
withstanding the engineering difficulties that present themselves, that forecast 
would be of a machine that is completely silent in operation. It is interesting 
to observe that a typewriter makes more noise than the engine of a modern 
motor-car. At present noiseless models are marketed by the Remington Com- 
pany, the Underwood Company, and the Smith-Premier Company. This 
machine is the improved model of a machine that was known as ‘“‘The 
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Noiseless Typewriter,’’ marketed by the Noiseless Typewriter Company, whose 
patents were acquired by the Remington Company. 

The word “‘noiseless’’ is used rather in the sense of “‘less noise’ than of 
total absence of noise. The machine is fitted with a different type mechanism 
from that of the standard typewriter. Instead of typebars on the ‘‘ hammer- 
blow”’ principle, what is known as “‘ pressure printing’”’ is employed, so that 
the type is pressed by springs against the paper instead of being caused to 
“hit”’ the paper. 

This is not the only quiet feature of the machine, and full descriptions will 
be found under the headings of the machines mentioned above. 


NOTE-BOOK COVERS AS COPYHOLDERS.—An alternative to the more 
expensive metallic stand pattern copy holders is a notebook cover and tran- 
scribing slope, similar to that issued by Pitmans and illustrated here. After 
the shorthand notes have been taken the covers are turned back for the 
transcription, and the elastic band is slipped over the brass pin which holds 
it in position at the side of the typewriter. The loose band can be used to 


PirmMan’s NoTEBOOK COVER AND TRANSCRIBING SLOPE 


keep the writer’s place and to serve as a guide when transcribing. An index 
to the refills showing the periods for which the numbered notebooks were 
in use enables quick reference to be made to the notes when required. (See 
also Copy Holder.) 


NOTES IN MARGIN.—(See Left Margin.) 


NUMBERING SHEETS.—Where a letter or form is continued on to a 
second or more sheets, they should be numbered in rotation in case they 
become disturbed. Some firms have special sheets for this purpose, at the 
top of which is printed “‘ Continuation No. ,’ in which case all that is 
required is to insert the correct number. Plain paper (which should be 
of the same quality and size as the first sheet or letter heading) is sufficient, - 
if the typist numbers the sheet at the top and in the middle of the line. 
The numbers should be typed about 1” from the top of the paper, and about 
three or four line spaces should be made before continuing the typescript. 
(See also Continuation Sheets.) 
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NON-VISUAL METHOD.—(Sce Touch Typewriting.) 
NOTE OF EXCLAMATION.—(See Exclamation Sign.) 
NUMBERS IN WORDS.—(Scee Figures.) 


NUMERALS.—Numbers can be typewritten with the arabic, italic, or 
billing figures as follows— 


Arabic (or Pica)— 
Dri OLY tery) G9 ).O 


Pi 2 PUA CGF! Bi Qg 


Ne ae UR U ARE ie 


Roman Numerals expressed by letters (capital and small) are used in the 
following cases— 


Italic— 


Billing— 


1. The names of Monarchs, as— 


George V, Henry III. 
2. Numbering Plates, Chapters, etc. as— 
Plate VII, Chapter XII. 
3. The number of the year, as— 
mdlv = 1555, MCDXXXVI = 1436. 


4. The small letters as numerals are used to number certain pages, to 
show the difference from those numbered with ordinary figures, as— 


Page i, Page ii, Page iii, Page iv, 
Page v, Page vi. 
The value of these letters as numbers is as follows— 
M, or m represents one thousand; 


D, ord ie five hundred; 
C,.or'c id one hundred; 
EB, ort o) fifty; 
X, or x OH ten; 
V, or v + five; 
TD) ered mA one. 


Other values are obtained by combinations, and the placing of a letter 
before another of greater value signifies that the first is subtracted from the 
second to find the sum; the placing of a letter after another signifies that 
they must be added to find the sum. Examples— 

II (2), III (3), IV (4), VI(6), VII(7), VIII (8), IX (9), XI (11), 
XIV (14), XLIX (49), DCCXXXVI (736). 


To increase the value of a Roman numeral a thousandfold a line is drawn 
over the numeral, as M, 1,000,000. 
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0.—The principal commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


Oja -. On account of O.P. .. Open Policy (insurance) 
Obdt. .. Obedient O.R. .. Owner’s risk 
Obs. .. Observe; obligations O.R.B. Owner’s risk of breakage 
O/c .. Old charter or Old crop | O.R.C.. ” » Chafing 
ofc .. Overcharge O.R.D. ” » damage 
Oc. B/L. Ocean Bill of Lading O.R.F. . ” » fire 
O/d  .. On demand O.RL. ” » leakage 
O.D.0... Outdoor Officer Ord. .. Ordinary 

(Customs) O/s -. Old style 
O.H.M.S. On His Majesty’s Service | O/t .. Old term (grain trade) 
% .. Order of; per cent. Oxon. .. Oxfordshire 
%o .. Per mille—per thousand Oz. -. Ounce 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—The main difference between official 
(Government) correspondence and commercial correspondence is that the 
name and address of the person addressed are generally placed at the foot 
of the letter instead of at the head of the letter and the salutation is more 
formal. Otherwise the arrangement follows that of the ordinary business 
letter. (See Correspondence, Commercial.) 

Quarto paper is now generally used instead of the foolscap paper that 
was once the rule, and an example of a Government letter is given on page 211. 


, 


OIL.—On no account must anything but “ Typewriter” oil be used to 
lubricate any part of the machine, and, in order to be perfectly sure it isthe 
right kind, it should be purchased from one of the typewriter companies, 
typewriter dealers, or typewriting supplies companies. This oil is specially 
made for typewriters, and is guaranteed not to gum or become sticky. Ordi- 
nary cycle or sewing machine oil is of no use, as in a short time after its 
application it will become sticky and will prevent the machine from working 
rapidly, if it does not totally stop any work being done. The oil should be 
applied with a small piece of wire (which picks up only a few drops at a time), 
and not with an oil can, as this method is wasteful. Superfluous oil should be 
removed with a rag. (See Parts to be Oiled.) 


OLL SHEET.—(Sce Copying Letters.) 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER.—Type of Machine. The three bank (No. 15) 
machine is a downstroke typebar, visible writing, horizontally shifting carriage 
machine, fitted with twenty-eight keys, writing eighty-four characters, by 
means of a double shift. The double down-striking typebars are eminently 
Suitable for manifold work and stencil cutting, and the position of the typebars 
tender the whole of the typewritten work completely visible during operation. 

Construction. The original No. 1 model was patented by the late Rev. 
Thomas Oliver, on the 30th Oct., 1894. The latest models are of exceptional 
strength, and the whole of the parts are made from the finest materials, 
and finished in the best possible manner. 
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Appearance. The machine differs from any other typewriter in appear- 
ance on account ofits unique design. The double-bearing U-shaped typebars 
lie approximately vertical on each side of the machine just behind the com- 
pact keyboard, leaving an open space in the centre so that the operator 
can see each type as it is printed. The base is enamelled in black, and the 
nickelled parts have an excellent finish. 

Keyboard. The keyboard is standard, so far as the alphabet is concerned 


and, by reason of the double shift, is most compact. The figures are situated 
on the top row of keys, and the other characters are distributed over the rest 
of the keyboard. There are duplicate shift keys and shift locks, each side of 
the ordinary keys, which add to the convenience of the other features of the 
keyboard. 

Shift Mechanism. The shifting of the carriage horizontally in order to 
print capitals or figures is effected by inverted pendulums; thus the shift keys 
have a light depression, and the return of the shift is rapid. In order to 
print a succession of capitals, or figures, the shift keys can be locked by a 
small lever on either side of the keyboard. 

Carriage. The carriage is easily removable by depressing a key and with- 
drawing the carriage to the left. Thus the carriage on a brief machine may 
be instantly changed for a small carriage. The carriage is light, and runs 
on anti-friction travellers, with an easy, steady motion. These carriages 
are made in seven lengths, taking paper from 9” up to 30” in length. 

Paper Feed. The carriage is provided with three paper feed rolls, ensuring 
a perfect movement of the paper, and, by means of the feed roll release, 
cards and stencil sheets may be fed in with ease. The paper clips or guides 
are very effective in holding down cards, etc., and for writing on the extreme 
edges of the paper. 
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Any reply to this letter 
should be addressed to - 


The Controller 
quoting D.6/159. 


Sir, 


Westminster, S.W.1. 
10th May, 195- 


With reference to'’your letter of 
the 29th ultimo and your subsequent interview 
at this Department, I am directed by the 
Controller to acquaint you that no objection 
will be taken to the reproduction in your 
work of official matter as proposed by you 
subject to the following conditions:- 


Ns 


3. 


William Ward, Esq., 
156 Main Avenue, 
WEMPOOL. 


That the source from which 
the reproductions are taken be 
duly acknowledged. 


That mention be made of the 
fact that the permission of 
the Controller of this Office 
has been obtained. 


That the agreed royalty be | 
paid to this Department before 


the proposed reproductions are 
made. 


Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Deputy Controller. 
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Line Space. The line space mechanism provides for three different line 
spacings, and is operated automatically as the carriage is returned for a new 
line. There is no line space lever, as the returning of the carriage by pushing 
the left platen knob, ingeniously effects the line spacing as set by the 
indicator. 

Escapement. This mechanism is exceedingly simple and positive, and 
although it is very rapid, there is almost an absence of any friction—the 
wearing parts being large and of hardened steel. 

Ribbon. The ribbon boxes are conveniently placed just under the type- 
bars, so that the ribbon can easily be replaced. The latest models Nos. 15 
and 16 are fitted with a two-track ribbon movement, which feature enables 
the typist to use a two-colour ribbon, or if a single colour ribbon be desired, 
to use first the upper and then the lower half, thus doubling the life of the 
single colour ribbon. 

Back Space. A back spacer is fitted, and is operated by a small lever on 
the right of the machine. It is conveniently placed within easy reach of 
the keyboard. 

Tabulator. The tabulator, or column-finder, is operated by a key con- 
veniently incorporated with the keyboard. This device is eminently suitable 
for column and figure work, and can be used in conjunction with the back 
spacer and space key. 

Typebars and Key Action. The typebars differ from those of any other 
machine, their chief characteristic being that they are double, or U-shaped, 
each provided with a shaft-bearing as wide as the barislong. This arrange- 
ment secures permanent alignment without guides and gives exceptional 
power for manifolding. The steel types, which have three characters on 
each, can be cleaned by a sweep of an ordinary type brush. The writing 
point is indicated by the pointer which shows exactly where the next letter 
will print, making corrections an easy matter. j 

Ruling Device. By means of the ruling device, lines may be ruled up and 
down as well as across, and carbon copies are ruled simultaneously with the 
top copy while the work is in the machine. Pen or any coloured pencil lines 
may be ruled in this manner. 

Special Model. This special No. 16 model writes ninety-six characters, 
or twelve more than the usual number. It is popular with architects, and 
commercial men whose work involves numerous fractions or other special 
signs. This model is also well adapted for international correspondence, 
and, by special adaptation, one machine will write English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Norwegian, Swedish or Danish. A special 
keyboard is supplied for the Russian language. , 

Keyboards. A very large and comprehensive number of different key- 
boards are catalogued by the makers of this machine, and practically every 
requirement can be fulfilled. Many different styles of type are also kept 
for commercial, legal, medical, technical, Government and private users. 

The Oliver “Four.” The Oliver Company has added a ‘‘Four-bank”’ 
Standard Keyboard typewriter to their products, thus bringing their machines 
within the range of those of other typewriter companies. 

In construction and mechanical principles the machine differs very little 
from the general design of standard four-bank machines. 


OMISSIONS.—(See Caret Sign.) 
OPERATING KEYS.—(Sce Depression of Keys.) 


ORDERLY WORK.—Neat, businesslike and meritorious work is the 
outcome of order; of doing things without haste yet quickly; of doing one 
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thing at a time, and that thoroughly. It requires, first, a knowledge of the 
correct way to do a thing, so that time will not be lost in finding out how to 
do it. Secondly, the fixing of a definite standard for each piece of work, to 
ensure uniformity in production and appearance. Thirdly, the elimination 
of all superfluous operations, so that the actual effort to perform the work 
becomes a pleasure and not a strain. 

Order is a habit. It is applied to typewriting in many ways, and typists 
who are prepared to make a personal study of each detail of their daily work 
with the view of finding the best way to accomplish it, are bound to succeed 
in becoming efficient workers. (See also Method.) 


ORDINAL NUMBERS.—These numbers denote order, as, fourteenth, 14th; 
nineteenth, 19th. (See Cardinal Numbers.) 


ORIGINAL TYPESCRIPT.—The original is the copy in direct contact with 
the type impressions. Thus, in taking carbon copies, the sheet of paper on 
which the types strike is called the original. 


ORNAMENTATION.—Except such pieces of work as Concert Programmes, 
Menus, etc., elaborate borders of ornamentation should be avoided. Neatness 
and simplicity should govern all ordinary business, legal or technical work. 
Headings, titles, sub-titles, etc., should be underlined with the underscore, or 
with a combination of two simple characters, such as the hyphen and colon; the 


hyphen and small or capital O; the hyphen and small or capital X; the 
period; the colon or the apostrophe. These are shown on the reproductions. 

Others, a little more artistic, can be made by combining the above, or by 
using more space above and below. 

The underscore and the diagonal make an effective ornamentation, and 
many different ones can be produced, by using the single-line space. 
anes more complex and taking more time to produce, are shown on pages 

4 and 215. 


OUTFIT, TYPIST’S.—In addition to the materials required for cleaning, 
which are fully described under Materials for Cleaning, the following should 
always be at hand— 

1. Two sharpened medium grade pencils; 

2. Fountain pen; 

3. A typewriter eraser; 

4. A pencil eraser; 

5. An eraser shield, and 

6. A small pair of scissors or small knife. 

Such articles as note-books, etc., are provided in most offices, and in some 
offices certain reference books, such as a good dictionary, directory, and 
postal guide are also available. It is advisable, however, for a typist to have 
a small pocket dictionary handy. 


OUTLOOK ENVELOPE. (See Window Envelope.) 


OVERHAULING MACHINE.—Overhauling consists of stripping the 
Machine down, cleaning and oiling every part, adjusting the mechanism, and 
Tenewing all worn parts. This is a mechanic’s work, and is done in the repair 
Shop of the typewriter company or dealer. (See Maintenance Scheme.) 


OVER-PRINTING.—This refers to the careless habit of striking the correct 
letter over an incorrect letter, in the hope that the correct letter will be 
sufficiently prominent to obscure the error. In most cases where this is done 
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the double letters stand out very prominently in a piece of typescript, and 
it is easy to pick them out. The fact that the correct letter is printed over 
the error is proof that the operator was fully aware of the mistake but was 
too lazy to correct it. 

Certain characters may be over-printed with certain others, with a less 


obvious result, such as O over GC; @ over ©; Db, GA, P or QoverO 


or C; NoverN; but it is almost impossible to avoid detection as the 
double inking must show more prominently than the others with one inking. 

Correction of errors by this method of over-printing is not recommended. 
If errors cannot be avoided, they should be removed by careful use of the 
eraser. 
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P.—The principal abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


Per, page P/N... Promissory Note 
Power of Attorney P.O. .. Post Office, Postal Order 
Private Account (book- | P.O.B... Post Office box 
keeping) P.O.D,.. Pay on delivery 
Particular average p. p. .. Picked ports (chartering) 
Profit and Loss p.p. .. Per procuration 
Paragraph pp. +. pages 
Post card Ppd. .. Prepaid 
Price Current, Petty P.p.i... Policy proof of interest 
Cash, Per cent. (marine insurance) 
Piece, prices p. pro. Per procuration 
Parcel P.P.S. .. A further postscript 
Pickled cold rolled and Pr ie ig tke 
close annealed Pref. .. Preference or preferred 
Pieces Pres. .. President 
P.C.B... Petty Cash Book Ero, oor 
Pd. -. Paid Pro and con. For and against 
ED. .. Port dues Pro forma As a matter of form 
PerAnn, Per Annum (by the year) | Protem. Pro tempore—for the 
Percent. Per centum (by the hun- time being 
dred Prox. .. Proximo—of the next 
Per pro. Per pyrocuvationem (on month 
behalf of) P.R. .. Parcel receipt 
mi -.. Peck P/S__.. Public sale 
Pkg. .. Package P.S. .. Postscriptum 
P.L. .. Partial Loss (insurance) Pt. oe (Pint 
P/m .. Put of More (Stock P.T. .. Parcel ticket 
Exchange) P.T.O. .. Please turn over 
ag .. Post meridiem—afternoon | Pts. .. Pints 
 «.) Premium P.X. .. Please exchange 


PACKING TYPEWRITER. (See Damage to Machine.) 


PADS, FELT.—A pad of felt placed under the machine is very effective 
if the machine is at all noisy, which is most likely to be noticed when the 
desk (or table) is hollow underneath. The pad should be made of }” thick 
hard felt—blue, black or brown in colour, and should be of such a size that 
all the four feet of the machine will stand on it with about 1” margin on each 
side. After long use the feet of the machine may sink into the pad, so it 
is a good plan to alter the position of the pad in relation to the machine from 
time to time. The pad should also be shaken periodically, as practically 
all the eraser dust will fall through the machine on to the pad. 

Where the machine is screwed to the desk, as in the case of a drop cabinet, 
the pad should have holes made for the screws. These holes must be made 
by cutting out a circular piece with a sharp knife, as holes cannot be made 
in felt in the same manner as in wood or metal. ‘ 

A receptacle may be made in the pad for the eraser, if the former is large 
enough. That is, if the pad stands out from the edge of the machine about 
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1”, cut a piece of felt out about 3” long by 2” wide, and about 4” from the 
right-hand front corner of the pad. An oblong eraser will just fit in this 
Tecess. 


PADS, INK.—There are still in existence machines (notably the Yost), in 
which the inking is effected by means of an inked pad, on which the type lie 
face downwards so as to be inked for striking on the paper. The majority of 
machines, however, are ribbon-inked, which means that between the paper 
and the type is a ribbon of cotton which is impregnated with ink, and which 
reproduces the impression of the type, but in a pad machine the type strike 
direct on the paper, producing fine clear-cut impressions. 

These pads, which should be procured from the manufacturer or dealer 
of the particular machine, are made in different colours, copying or record 
(non-copying). It is not advisable to attempt to re-ink these pads, as the 
ink used is of a special formula and special machinery is required for the inking. 
It is far more economical to procure new pads from the makers. 

The pads should not be kept in stock longer than can be helped, but 
should be ordered only when required. If it is necessary to keep one on hand, 
it should be placed in a small air-tight tin box, and kept in a cool place. 


PAGE.—(Scee Folio.) 


PAGES, NUMBERING.—(See Numbering Sheets.) 


PAGINATION.—For the paging of a typescript arabic numerals should be 
used, and the numbers placed either at the top right-hand corner of the page 
or in the middle at the foot of each page. Roman numerals should be used 
for chapter numbers and small roman numerals for the preliminary matter— 
preface, introduction, contents, etc. 


PAPER CARRIAGE.—(Scee Carriages, aiso Interchangeable Carriages.) 
PAPER ECONOMY.—(Sce Economy of Paper.) 
PAPER FASTENERS.—(See Fastening Papers.) 


PAPER FEED.—The paper feed of a typewriter consists of a paper roller 
(or platen) and two or more small feed rollers, which are kept in contact with 
the platen by means of springs, to allow of different thicknesses of paper being 
inserted. 

The paper feed is very flexible—that is, twenty sheets may be fed in with 
the same facility as a single sheet of thin paper, thus facilitating carbon work. 
Slight defects are sometimes found, such as carbons marking the paper, 
which is due to too much pressure on the feed rolls, but the adjustment should 
be done by a skilled mechanic, otherwise the different rolls may be given 
~ different pressures, resulting in an unequal feed. If, however, single 
sheets do not feed in straight, the pressure on the rolls should be 
increased, or the platen rubber roughened so as to grip the paper better. 
Thick cards are not so easily fed in, and it is necessary to assist the feed by 
a slight pressure on the card whilst feeding. Where thick cards must be 
typed on in any quantity, it is advisable to have a special card platen, 
which is described under a separate heading. 

The flexibility of the feed also determines whether thicknesses of perc 
will enter readily. If the thickness is too great the rolls will not grip, but 
by “‘ fanning ”’ the sheets a thin edge will give an easy start and the remainder 
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will feed in without further trouble. Another plan in feeding in several 
sheets of paper is to place over the edges which enter the feed first a piece 
of folded paper the width of the sheets. This also gives a comparatively 
thin edge for feeding. 


PAPER FINGERS (or Paper Holders).—On practically every make of type- 
writer there are two sliding clips, one on each side of the paper roller (or 
platen), for the purpose of keeping the paper in place. Some clips are provided 
with small rubber or metal rollers, and others without, but the action is pre- 
cisely the same, viz., to grip lightly on the paper to keep it in contact with 
the platen. The paper fingers should be placed so as to grip the edges of the 
paper, except when wide margins are used, but in neither case should they 
be placed where the type will strike them, as damaged type will result. On 
later model machines, this has been provided for by making the clips to slide 
automatically on one side when the writing point is being approached. If 
the clips are provided with rubber rollers and become discoloured or glossy 
they can be cleaned by moistening a duster with benzine and rubbing lightly 
on the rubber; or they can be roughened to grip the paper by rubbing lightly 
with an ordinary typewriter eraser. 


PAPER, FOLDING.—(Sce Folding Letters.) 


PAPER GAUGE.—Some typewriters are fitted with an adjustable gauge 
on the left-hand side of the paper table. It is very useful in ensuring that 
each sheet of paper shall be fed in at exactly the same point on the scale. 
aq is done by resting the left-hand edge of the paper on the gauge before 
eeding in, 


PAPER GUIDES.—(Sce Paper Fingers.) 


PAPER RELEASE.—The paper release lever frees the paper for proper 
adjustment in the machine; also when reinserting the paper it enables the 
desired printing point to be secured, and the paper release lever is returned 
to its original position. 


PAPER, SIZES OF.—(See Measurements of Paper.) 


PAPER TABLE.—This is the metal plate, immediately behind the platen, 
on which the paper is placed when inserting, and against which it rests as it 
feeds through the rollers. 


PAPER, TYPE WRITING.—(Sce Typewriting Paper.) 
PAPER, TYPING SURFACE.—(See Writing Surface of Paper.) 


PARAGRAPHS AND PARAGRAPHING.—In the business or professional 
office the shorthand-typist is frequently required to arrange dictated matter 
into paragraphs, without any directions from the dictator. This is especially 
the case with dictated letters, where many dictators do not interrupt their own 
concentration upon the subject of the letter by giving instructions regarding 
either paragraphs or punctuation. 

The art of paragraphing is, perhaps, a difficult one to cultivate. It certainly 
tequires careful training. The long letter, not broken into paragraphs, makes 
difficult reading, and the extreme of making a new paragraph for every com- 
plete sentence—instances of which are often to be found in business corre- 
spondence—is not at all a good method. 

The simplest form of practice is to take down from dictation regularly a 
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series of well-constructed matter of various kinds, ranging from the brief 
essay to the lengthy article, and from a business letter to a technical report, 
and to transcribe this matter with the typewriter, arranging it in your own 
paragraphs. Careful comparison can then be made with the originals; the 
differences between your own paragraphing and the original should be studied, 
in order to discover if possible the reason why a paragraph has been made at 
a point where your transcription has differed. 

It will be found, as a general rule, that any complete matter is capable of 
a natural division for purposes of paragraphing. Take, for instance, a simple 
business letter such as a brief answer to an inquiry. A letter of this nature 
would normally resolve itself into (a) an acknowledgment of the inquiry; 
(6) the reply to the inquiry, and (c) an expression of the writer’s desire to 
execute business, or an expression of general courtesy. The breaking of this 
letter into three natural paragraphs has a far better effect than if the whole 
were run into one solid paragraph. 

In a letter dealing in detail with one complete subject, more thought will 
be necessary. To give definite guidance to the student in the absence of 
examples is an impossibility, but the aim should be to find what are the 
logical ‘‘changes”’ in the writer’s thought. Well-written matter, dealing with 
one subject, proceeds logically from the beginning of its statement to the end 
in a series of connected sentences; and, in most cases, one series of sentences 
is a development of its preceding series. 

In the case of letters dealing with several subjects the paragraph divisions 
can be made without any difficulty; and in lengthy technical matter the 
natural breaks to be indicated by paragraphs are also usually quite obvious. 
In literary matter the art of paragraphing is of even greater importance, and 
where material is being prepared for consideration for publication, bad para- 
graphing may easily mar even the best work. 

So far as the typewritten arrangement of paragraphs is concerned, it is 
customary to indent the first line of each paragraph five spaces from the normal 
left-hand margin. The rule is not absolute; there are typists who allow ten 
spaces and even fifteen spaces ; but the modern view and practice is to reduce 
and not increase the amount of space in the first line of a paragraph, and to 
bring the typewritten page more closely in accord with the method of printing, 
which does not allow the appearance of the page to be spoiled by wide gaps in 
the letterpress. ; 


PARCEL LABELS.—One of the most important features of typewritten 
work is its legibility, and for the dispatch department of large firms the type- 
writer is particularly useful for addressing labels for the parcels. There are 
type faces that enable the labels for parcels to be prepared with a specially 
large type. In some businesses it is the practice to take three copies when 
preparing the labels. The first is placed on the parcel; the second copy goes 
to the railway company as a waybill, and the third copy is retained for use 
Mary rin account of the railway company is passed for payment. (See also 

abels. 


PARCHMENT PAPER.—This is special paper, and was originally prepared 
from sheepskin and goatskin, but very little of this is now used, as a good 
substitute is manufactured from special pulp. It is sometimes used only for 
handwriting for Conveyances, Deeds, etc., and cannot be used in the 
typewritcrs as the consistency of the paper will not allow the type to print 
plainly. 


PARENTHESES.—(Scee Brackets.) 
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PARTS TO BE OILED.—The following are the chief parts which require 
oil from time to time, but as explained under Qil this lubricant must be 
sparingly used. 

1. Carriage rod or ball races. (Done with an oily cloth.) 

2. Carriage runners, rollers or wheels. 

3. Escapement wheel and dogs. 

4, Ribbon mechanism, gears, pinions, etc. 

Any other oiling should be done only by a mechanic. 


PATENT CASES.—Reports are issued by the Patent Office. The facsimile 
shown on page 222 gives the general setting out of a report of an action for 
infringement of Patent Rights. 


PAWL.—This is a small trip which drives a ratchet wheel or pinion. Thus 
the trip which drives the line space ratchet is called the line space pawl. 


PEN CARBONS.—These are mostly used for taking copies the original of 


_ which is written with a pencil or pen. For this purpose they are made of 


_ specially thick paper and heavily coated with ink. They can be obtained 
_inked on only one side, or on both sides. They are unsuitable for the 
_ typewriter on account of their heaviness and liability to smudge and give 
_ thick impressions. (See Carbons.) 


PER CENT SIGN.—This sign is to be found on nearly every typewriter, 
and is used mostly in invoicing, estimating, and for price-lists. It should 
_immediately follow the last figure, as— 


25%, (not 25 %); 1%. 
When this character is not fitted to a machine, it may be represented by 


qi typing small O, diagonal sign, and another O,asO/O. A better result 
_ is obtained if the platen is slightly turned backward before typing the first 


O, as o/ oO. 
In written matter, where space is not limited, it is better to write “ per 
cent” in full. E.g.— 


We shall be pleased to allow you a 
commission of seven per cent on all 
orders received from your territory. 


PERIOD.—The period, or full stop, is used as follows— 
I. At the end of a complete sentence. 
2. To indicate an abbreviated word, as— 


1 irae MELD hanno aly aR 3 irr 


3. After capital letters used as abbreviations, or initials, as— 


Hao Dee. Tow ee. Ry: 


4. As a decimal point, thus— 


16.25 


5. In literary work to indicate intervals between sentences, as— 
That's right. ..:./ 1. think you, had 


better go... You may be wanted. 
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REPORTS OF PATENT, DESIGN, AND TRADE MARK CASES. 


IN OURT OF CHANCERY DIVISTON. 
Before Mr. JUSTICE EVE. 
December 15th, 19__. 


INLAND TRANSPORT MOTORS, LTD. v. AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, LTD. 


PATENT.--Action for infringement. 
Judgment for Plaintiffs by consent. 


This was an action for infringement of Letters Patent tb. 
89,735 of 19-. and No. 95,438 of 19._, in which the Plaintiffs 
claimed an injunction to restrain the Defendants, their ser- 
vants, agents and workmen during the respective unexpired terms 
of the Patents or any extension thereof from manufacturing or 
selling or disposing of or using chassis constructed in in- 
fringement of the Patents or either of them, and deliver up or 
destruction, an enquiry as to damages and full costs, charges 
and expenses as between solicitor and client up to and includ- 
ing judgment; the Patent having been declared valid by the 
House of Lords. ; 

The action came on upon motion for judgment before Eve J., 
on the 15th of December 19_-_, on agreed minutes, the Defendants 
consenting to judgment. Immediately before it came on, Coun- 
sel for the Plaintiffs applied to make the Order of the House 
of Lords in Inland Transport Motors Ltd. v. Robinson's Steel 
Préss Works Ltd. (97 R.P.C. 462) an Order of the High Court, 
and an Order was made..accordingly. 

L. Maxwell Young (instructed by Manton, Victor and Tate) 


aprsered for the Plaintiffs; B. S. Fordyke for N.. Kettering 


Sarew, serving with His Majesty's Forces (instructed by Austin 


and Milton) appeared for the Defendants. 
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6. As leader dots in invoicing, as— 
24 gallons "Soluble Oil" 
MK ne hci OO LOS... code 


NotEe.—When used at the end of a sentence no space is made before the 
period, and two or three spaces, according to individual preferences, are 
made after. 


PERMANENCE OF WRITING.—(See Indelible Ribbon.) 


PER PROCURATIONEM.—These words or the abbreviations per pro. or 
p.p. are used by a person who signs a document as agent or on behalf of another. 
It is the usual practice to preface the signature of the principal by the words 
per procuration of, per pro., or p.p., and the agent adds his own name to show 
that he possesses an authority to sign or to act on behalf of his principal. 

The usual form of a per procuration signature is— 


per pro. Henry Brown 
William Head 


or 


p.p. Henry Brown 
William Head 


In this instance Henry Brown is the principal and William Head is the 


agent. 
In Scotland, the name of the agent sometimes precedes the name of the 


principal, thus— 
William Head, per pro. Henry Brown. 


PERSONAL OR PRIVATE LETTERS.—Private letters containing matter 
not relating to business, written to the head of a firm, should be marked 


PERSONAL 


in the letter immediately above the name and address of the addressee, and 
on the envelope the word should be placed in the bottom left-hand corner, 
as shown below. The inclusion of ‘‘ Personal”’ in the letter will ensure that it 
appears on the envelope when this is being addressed, and in the letter it is 
usually placed thus— 


PERSONAL 


Walter Baker, Esq., 

29 Forest Road, 

LOUGHTON, Essex. 
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Walter Baker, Esq., 


29 Forest Road, 


LOUGHTON, Essex. 


PERSONAL. 


The indication on the envelope will prevent the letter being opened by the 
person whose duty it is to open the correspondence. By placing the “per- 
sonal” mark at the bottom of the envelope there is less danger of the postal 
authorities obliterating the word with the postal mark. 

As regards private communications to employees, many firms entirely 
discourage this, otherwise it would be carried to extremes. Moreover, 
employees should prevent, as much as possible, private letters being sent 
to their business addresses, for the reason that the employer has the right— 
even if he does not exercise it—to open such letters on the assumption they 
contain business matters. (See also Confidential Letters.) 


PHYSICAL FITNESS.—(See Health.) 


PICA TYPE.—Pica type is the most commonly used of all styles of type- 
writer type, chiefly on account of its legibility consistent with taking up 
little space. It writes ten letters to the inch, and ordinary single line space 
gives the typescript no appearance of cramping. It is the best style of type 
for business and legal work. The following is a specimen— 


This is a sample of writing with 
No. 1 Pica type, the style most 
used for general correspondence. 
CAPITALS. AOA uO ome Oo 


PILING LETTERS.—The most common place at which the letters pile 
one on another is at the end of a line, and this is entirely the fault of the 
operator in ignoring the warning of the bell, or neglecting to set the bell 
aa keyboard lock at the correct point. These are explained under Irregular 

argin. 
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PIN-POINT TYPE.—This is type made so that each character perforates 
the paper with tiny points. It is used for cheque writing, and is effective for 
preventing the alteration of cheques. (See Cheques, Typing.) 


PINION.—The name given to a small gear, having a relatively small 
number of teeth. 


PITCH OF TYPE.—In an inch of space it is possible to insert varying 
numbers of letters in a particular type, as Elite (twelve to the inch) or Pica 
(ten to the inch). This spacing is referred to as the “ pitch’”’ of the type. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND-TYPIST (AMANUENSIS) EXAMINATION.—This 
examination is designed to test in a practical manner the ability of students 
in both shorthand and typewriting. 

The test comprises the taking down in shorthand of a passage of matter 
dictated at a given rate of speed, and the transcription of the shorthand notes 


. direct on the typewriter within a specified time. The work must be done under 


the supervision of a responsible committee of disinterested persons whose 
names must be submitted for approval before the test is conducted. 

Certificates are granted for a shorthand speed of 80, 90, and 100 words a 
minute or higher rates, rising by 10 words a minute. 

The examination at 80 and 90 words a minute, is based on a dictation test 
of 4 minutes; at 100 words a minute and over on a 5 minutes test. The 
time allowed for the transcription of all tests from 80 to 120 words a minute 
inclusive is 30 minutes. For rates above 120 words a minute each transcript 


* must be completed at an average rate of not less than 20 words a minute. 


This certificate forms exceptionally useful testimony when seeking 
employment. 

The fee for the examination is 2s. 6d. Forms of application and full 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Pitman’s Commercial 
Examinations, 20 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 


PIVOTS, TYPE-BAR.—The name given to the small bearings, or pins on 
which the type-bars swing. 


PLATE ERASING. (Sce Corrections.) 


PLATEN.—The platen (or paper cylinder) of a typewriter is the large roller 
in the centre of the carriage on which the types strike. It consists of a wooden 
or composition core, fitted with metal ends and a steel shaft. It has attached 
to it the platen gear, or ratchet, and a knob at each end for turning the platen. 
The core is usually covered with vulcanized rubber, which is trued very 
accurately by grinding in a special machine. The rubber cover may be 
obtained in several degrees of hardness, according to the class of work to be 
done on the machine, as mentioned under Carbon Manifolding. 

The cover of the platen being more or less of a yielding nature, and having 
to withstand the blow of the types, isliable, after a good deal of use, to become 
indented. This will be apparent on a soft platen much more than on a hard 
platen, and, ona machine not fitted with a variable line spacing mechanism, 
the platen will be indented in lines corresponding to the teeth of the ratchet. 
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A variable line space prevents this, as the ratchet is not permanently fixed 
to the platen, thus allowing the whole of the surface of the rubber to be used. 

Slight indentations may be removed by taking the platen out of its bearings, 
and rubbing lengthwise with fine emery paper or cloth. This, however, 
must be done by a mechanic. It also has the effect of removing any 
glossiness on the surface, and isa great help in gripping the paper and making 
it feed straight. 

Platens may be re-covered, and the different typewriter companies under- 
take to do this at a reasonable charge. (See also Interchangeable Platen.) 


PLATEN, CARD.—(See Card Platen.) 


PLATEN GEAR.—This is the ratchet fixed to the platen or its shaft, and 
is for the purpose of giving uniform spacings between the lines; locking the 
platen so that it cannot move round during typing, and permitting the line 
spacing to be performed by the line space lever. (See Line Spacing.) 


PLATEN TWIRLER.—(See Twirler, Piaten.) 
PLAY, ARRANGEMENT OF.—(Sce Dramatic Work.) 


PLUS SIGN.—The plus sign is rarely to be found on standard keyboard 
machines, and is fitted only when required. It is usually one of the charac- 
ters to be found on engineers’ or other technical keyboards. When.not 
fitted, it can be written by means of the dash and apostrophe. First hold 
down the space key, and then type both the dash and the apostrophe in the 
same space, turning the platen forwards a fraction before typing the latter, as 


£157 5e..6d.-:4 15% 


PNEUMATIC KEYS.—These keys comprise rubber cushions which fit over 
the existing keys of the typewriter. The pneumatic — are green in colour, 
and the characters are printed in white. 

The principal advantage of their use is that they prevent the jarring of the 
fingers in contact with the keys—a point that will be very much appreciated 
by typists who experience the effect upon the nerves of the fingers in the 
course of lengthy operation of the machine. 

Incidentally the pneumatic keys give a level surface to the tops of the 
keys; the rubber surface also prevents the fingers from slipping off the keys. 
Further, the colour is extremely restful in comparison with the average 
key tops. 


POETRY.—Poetry is typed with single line spacing, and it should be 
arranged so that an equal margin is left at each side, by typing the verse 
in the centre of the paper. 

The main point to remember is that a capital letter is written at the 
beginning of each line. 

- The following rules apply to indentations: 
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1. When successive lines rhyme, or where the lines do not rhyme at all, 
make no indentation, as— 


At church with meek and unaffected 
grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with 
double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained 
to pray. 


The quality of mercy is not strain'd, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice 
blessed. 


2. When alternate lines rhyme, indent the second, fourth, sixth, etc., lines 
three spaces from the margin at which point the first, third, fifth lines begin, 
as— 


Can storied urn, or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent 
dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear 
of death? 
: --Gray. 
3. In cases where the last line is comparatively short, it should commence 
about the middle of the preceding lines, as— 
Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Notre.—The author’s name, when given, can be indicated as in (2) above, 
or it may be enclosed in brackets. 


POINTER FOR SCALE.—Attached either to the iront rail of the carriage 
or near the platen under the writing line, is the principal scale on the machine. 
This scale is divided into inches, and sub-divided into spaces equivalent to 
the spacing of the escapement, or of the type. Thus each letter as printed 
is exactly opposite one of the lines between each space on the scale. The 
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pointer, which is placed so that it points to each space as the carriage moves 
along, shows exactly the number on the scale the type will print. This 
pointer is useful in case a temporary margin is required for a few lines, as 
by noting the number on the scale at which the first line commenced it will 
be possible to make each line correspond without any trouble. 

It is also useful on a machine not fitted with a decimal tabulator, as the 
pointer and scale can be used to place the carriage in the correct positions 
for writing numbers of varying figures. Thus if the tabulator stop is set 
at, say, 30 on the scale for the units, and a number of seven figures has to be 
typed, the carriage is moved backwards until the pointer registers 23 on- 
the scale. 


POLICY.—Insurance policies are usually printed documents, with blank 
spaces left for filling in all the particulars. When they have to be typed, for 
draft or other purposes, the greatest care is essential to avoid errors or erasures, 
and a certain amount of skill is required in the use of the interliner and line 
indicator, as many of the particulars have to be written on ruled lines. 


POLYGLOT KEYBOARD.—This keyboard enables several languages to 
be written on the one machine without making any changes. It is chiefly 
used by foreign agents, and large manufacturers doing business with many 
different countries. : 

Machines of this class, which are not very common, are fitted with about 
126 characters, which are obtained by having three type instead of two, 
making a single into a double-shift machine. Double-keyboard machines 
obtain a Jarge number of characters by fitting a shift mechanism in addition, 
and by putting two characters instead of one, on a number of typebars. 
It is not possible to increase the number of typebars beyond its normal 
capacity on either type of machine, as to attempt to fit about twenty extra 
typebars would be to change entirely the design of a machine. 

In the case of shuttle machines, all that is required is to have a shuttle for 
each language, as the shuttles are interchangeable and fitted without trouble. 
Some typewriters provide for this work by the complete interchangeability 
of the keyboard and typebars. 


POOL, TYPISTS’.—In large business, and in banks, insurance, railway and 
Government offices, where a great deal of typewritten work is necessary, it is 
sometimes the practice to institute what is known as a “‘typists’ pool,’’ or 
central department for shorthand-typists and typists. The whole of the 
shorthand and typewriting work of the firm is dealt with by the one central 
department, which is in the charge of a supervisor; the shorthand-typists and 
typists are sent to a particular section as and when their services are required. 
It is considered that this arrangement ensures that each member of the staff 
is fully employed the whole day and that duplication of labour is avoided. 
The chief advantages of a typists’ pool are stated to be those of economy 
of equipment, accommodation and staff, and the ability to deal speedily with 
urgent matters. In addition the work becomes standardized, and is not 
hindered by sickness or absence on holiday. The supervisor requires to be 
particularly efficient in all matters relating to shorthand and typewriting, 
and the success of the method depends to a great extent upon the co-operation 
of staff and supervisor. 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS.—A portable typewriter is a light-weight 
machine that can be carried without exertion. 

A portable machine is of great use to professional and business men, 
journalists, doctors, and others who have to do a good deal of travelling. 
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The machine takes up little room; it can be carried as easily as an attaché 
case; and can be operated even in a train compartment. Society ladies, 
authors, clergymen, educationists, find them of great use, as they can be 
carried from room toroom with ease. There is a great future for light-weight 
machines, as typewriters are becoming as popular in the private home as the 
telephone. 

Modern portable typewriters are provided with Standard Four-bank Key- 
boards, and they are made so that their operation is as similar as possible to 
that of the full standard machines. 

In selecting a portable typewriter for home use the office typist should 
endeavour to obtain a machine similar to the full standard in use in the 
office. Many manufacturers of standard machines also market a portable. 


POSITION AT MACHINE.—Unimportant as it may seem, adopting a 
correct position when using a typewriter means everything. It is true in 
writing, as in everything else, that work done under the most com- 
fortable conditions is usually done well, and in the shortest space of time. 
A correct position at the machine ensures the most comfortable position, 
the avoidance of unnecessary fatigue, and the bad results arising from it. The 
chief points to watch are the following— 

1, The machine should be placed on a firm table, with the keyboard partly 
extending over the edge of the table. 

2. The relative heights of the table and chair should be such that the 
elbows of the operator are approximately level with the top of the table. 

3. The chair should be firm and fitted with a back rest, so that the operator 
can sit well on the chair and have the advantage of a support to the back. 

4, There should be no arms to the chair to impede the free movement of 
the arms. 

5. The elbows should be close to the waist, not gripping the waist, the 
arms hanging loosely but naturally from the shoulders. 

6. The feet should be placed squarely on the floor. Their position should be 
occasionally changed to avoid strain. 

7. The tips of the fingers, which should be bent, should rest easily on the 
second row of keys. 

The correct heights of the table and chair depend entirely upon the measure- 
ments of individual operators. The chair should be an adjustable one, and 
fitted with an adjustable back rest, which should just fit into the “small” 
of the back. 

Another important point is the light. The machine should be placed so 
that the light strikes the line of writing at an angle. If the operator sits 
with his back to the window, he throws a shadow on the paper. On the 
other hand, if the machine faces the window, the result is worse as no light 
falls direct on the writing. So a middle position is adopted, and the table 
and machine should be placed so that the light from the window is not 
interrupted in any way. (See also Chair, Typist’s.) 


POSSESSIVE CASE.—(See Apostrophe.) 


POST CARDS.—Post cards are used in business for brief communications 
where privacy is not essential. An examination of the post cards dispatched 
by a number of business houses shows that there is a difference of practice in 
regard to the inclusion or omission of the salutation and complimentary close. 
Some correspondents consider it desirable to insert ‘Dear Sir” and ‘‘ Yours 
faithfully’ (or whatever is appropriate), and thus take up the equivalent of 
two lines of a limited area. Others take into account the purely formal nature 
of these communications and omit the details, and it would appear that the 
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shorter method-is preferable. Also, a full signature can be dispensed with; 
initials are usually regarded as sufficient. No discourtesy is to be implied 
by the omission of these points, though they are, of course, essential parts of 
the business letter. 

Sizes. It is advisable to avoid using thick post cards if at all possible, as 
the thinner variety can be inserted much more quickly, and the line spacing 
is sure to be uniform. 

Where a large number of thick cards have to be typed on, certain type- 
writers can be fitted with a special card platen, which consists of a clip on 
the platen to hold the top or bottom of the card. Other machines are fitted 
with special card clips near the ribbon vibrator, which serve the same purpose 
of holding the cards close to the platen. 

Post cards can be obtained in perforated strips, obviating the necessity 
for frequent insertion, 

Official post cards are made in two sizes— 


Thin, 54 x 3} (recommended for the typewriter). 
Thick, 44 x 3} (suitable for handwriting). 


An excellent idea for post cards is used by one of the leading typewriter 
companies, and consists of having the printed heading of the company 
printed upside down. That is, it is printed on the opposite edge to the square 
for the stamp, and is used as follows: After the communication has been 
written the card is fed forwards until clear of the feed, and without turning 
the card over in any way, it is again dropped on the paper table and again 
fed in. It will then be seen that it is in position for the typing of the name 
and address. ‘ : 

Carbon Copies. Carbon copies of post cards are obtained in many business 
houses by the use of the folder post card. This consists of a piece of paper of 
medium thickness on which the name and address of the addressee and the 
message can be typed without reinserting the paper in the machine. When 
these items have been completed the top portion, which is gummed to about 
a third of the total length, can be folded over and fastened, and the combina- 
tion thus provides a fairly substantial post card. The folders are of varying 
sizes. One kind measures, before folding, 4Zin. by 5}in., and, when ready 
for posting, it is 3} in. by 54in. Another example is, at first, 6 in. by 5}in., 
and, when completed, it measures 4in. by 5fin. By the use of the folder 
post card a saving of time is effected. 


POSTAGE BOOK.—Typists are sometimes called upon to keep a postage 
book, in which are recorded the name and town to which a letter is posted, 
the amount of postage, the person who posted the letter, and the time and 
date. Apart altogether from the advantage of being able to check the amount 
of postages, day by day, week by week, it records quite a good deal of informa- 
tion often required in an office, particularly as to when a certain letter was 
posted and by whom. : 

Many instances have occurred where a typist has been blamed for not 
posting a certain letter, but, by the aid of a well-kept postage book, it has 
been possible to prove that the letter was handed to a certain person to be 
posted on a definite date and time. 

The simplest form of postage book consists of a small petty cash book, 
with a date column on the left, and a money column on the right of each 
sheet. In this book the date, name of person and name of town and the 
amount of postage, are the only particulars to be entered, which are quite 
sufficient if the amount of correspondence is small, and the typist posts the 
letters herself. 

Where a large amount of postal work is done, a special postage book is 
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essential, in which everything connected with the posting of letters, and the 
purchasing of stamps may be entered. 

The following shows the ruling for a postage book, which has one column 
in which to enter the amount received for the purchase of stamps; another 
for the date; another for the name of addressee; another for the initials 
of person posting the letter; another for the time the letter was posted; 
and the last column for the amount of the postage. Some books have a 
special column for registration fees, but this is unnecessary if the letter “R” 
is written in any of the other columns. This will indicate that the letter 
was registered. 

It is advisable to have a separate book for parcels where a large number 
is sent out, but if it is only a rare occurrence it could be entered in the postage 
book. The comparatively large amount of the postage would indicate the 
nature of what was posted. 

It is advisable to keep the book balanced each day or week according to 
the number of entries. It may be mentioned that, if a postage book is kept, 
it should be used on every occasion, otherwise its value and usefulness is 
lost. 


' Cash or Stamps | 


Detety | Date: Name and ‘towa! By whom Time Amount of 


posted. posted. Postage. 


{ i t 

POSTAL REGULATIONS.—In many offices typists are responsible for the 
postal work, and a knowledge of the postal regulations is essential. For these 
Teasons typists in business should ensure that the Post Office Guide (the 
official publication issued at intervals, price Is.) is among the essential office 
teference books. This guide contains all the information relating to the 
Many services rendered by the Post Office, and contains a gazetteer in the 
form of a list of provincial offices in the United Kingdom and the Irish Free 
State. Another useful feature is the list of principal streets and places in the 
London Postal Area. 


POSTSCRIPT.—A postscript is a part added to a letter after the signature, 
and is generally looked upon as being an afterthought and the result of 
careless letter writing. It may, however, consist of certain information which 
has arrived since the typing or dictation of the letter. It should be preceded 


by the initials Posi (Post Scriptum). Many textbooks on commercial corre- 
spondence recommend that the postcript should not be used, but it is now 
often brought into use by many letter writers, so that emphasis is given to an 
important point. This additional paragraph immediately below the signature 
May contain an announcement deliberately omitted from the body of the 
letter, and in this position the information or statement receives special 
attention. The abbreviation “‘P.S.” should, of course, precede the paragraph, 
and, as it constitutes a part of the letter, the writer should add his signature 
or initials at the end of the postcript. 


PRACTICE KEYBOARD.—(Sce Model Keyboards.) 
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Change letters under- 
lined thrice to capital 
(initial) letters. 

Change letters under- 
lined’ twice to small 
capital letters. 

Change letters under- 
lined once to italic 


letters. 
3 Change letters under- 
rom. lined once to Roman 
(upright) letters. 


Change letters crossed 
through to lower case 
(small) letters. 


Transpose matter 
marked, 


ee. 
pa, 


© 


4 


¢ 
HE 


Lg H Equalize the spacing. 


Start new paragraph 
N. Pp with word after the 
Mim on 


as 


Insert full stop (full 
point). 


Insert comma. 
Insert inverted commas. 


Insert space. 


bracket [ 


No new _ paragraph. 
“Run on” the para- 
graph joined with line. 


of Delete. 


Damaged letter. Substi- 
x tute good letter. 
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Wrong. 


Wrong fount. 


Letter ‘ upside down.” 
Turn letter right way 


up. 


Push down space. 


Move to the left. 


Move to the right. 


Straighten margin; type 
edge ragged. 


Straighten lines; type 
unevenly set. 


Indent the first word. 


Take out space and 
close up. 


Insert the matter written 
in margin. 


Insert em rule or dash 
(not hyphen). 

Insert hyphen. 

“ Let it stand ’’; ignore 


the correction dotted 
underneath. 


“* Stet” (see above). 
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PRECIS.—A précis is an abridged statement or summary ot a letter, article, 
lecture, etc. 


PRESCORIPTIONS.—(Sce Medical Work.) 
PRESS COPYING.—(Sce Copying Letters.) 
PRICE OF TYPEWRITER.—(Sce Cost of Typewriter.) 


PRINTERS’ CORRECTIONS.—Typists should acquire the ability to revise 
proofs submitted by the printer. This will be particularly helpful when 
dealing with corrections that are included in some of the confused manuscripts 
set at the various typewriting examinations. It will also enable the typist in 
business to deal with such matters as revising price lists, booklets, catalogues, 
etc. There is a uniform method of correcting the printers’ proof, and the 
typist will do well to'memorize the symbols employed. The signs shown on 
page 232 are those most generally used. 


PRINTING LINE.—(Sce Variable Line Space.) 


PRINTING POINT.—The printing point is the exact place, horizontally 
and vertically, where the type will print, according to the position of the 
carriage. Technically it is the exact centre of the capital letters, and is 
approximately horizontal to the centre of the platen. For typewriting work, 
however, the printing point is the position of the period (providing it is in 
correct alignment), and if it is necessary to fill in any letter in alignment 
with the others, the identical position can be tested by gently tapping the 
period and seeing if the mark is correct to the remainder of the characters. 


PRINTYPE.—This style of type is so called because it is similar to ordinary 


printer’s type, having thick and thin lines. The following is a reproduction 
of the type. 


Beautiful work, speedy operation and 


Stability of construction are the main 


PRIVAT« LETTERS.—(See Personal or Private Letters. Also Con- 
fidential Letters.) 


PROOF, CORRECTING. 
Corrections.) 


(See Correcting Typescript. Also Printers’ 


PROSPECTUS.—A prospectus is a descriptive circular setting forth the 
conditions of a commercial scheme, literary work, etc. The reproduction on 
p. 234 shows a section of a company prospectus, and the best manner of arrang- 
ing it to give a neat and attractive display. The appearance depends solely 
upon correct centring, and line spacing. The matter should not be cramped, 
nor should much space be wasted, a compromise giving the best effect. Neat 
and judicious ruling is an advantage. 


PUNCTUATION.—Correct and judicious punctuation is one of the great 
essentials in commercial work. It is a means of expression and conveys to the 
Teader the correct meaning of what is written. A single punctuation mark 
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10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


Extension of an Existing Manufacturing Concern with well 
established Business paying large dividends. 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL. 
Authorised 


129 2008 6% Preference Shares of £1 each. ..£150,000 Present Issue £140 ,000 
150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 eaoh..... ..£150,000 Issued £134,000 


£300,000 “ . £274,000 


ISSUE OF 


140 000 6% PARTICIPATING CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES 
AT PAR. 
Payable as follows: 


2/- Per Share on Application 
8/- Per Share on 20 hh November, 19.- 
10/- Per Share of 5th January, 19_2- 


20/- Total. 


=— 


The 6% Participat Cumulative Preference Shares carry a cumulative 
Preference Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the Capital 
for the time bapa paid up thereon, alld rank, both as regards Dividend and 
Capital, in priority to the Ordinary Shares, and holders eae equal - 
iy with holders of ordinary shares in all dividends paid in any year after 
the holders of ordinary shares have received a dividend on 10 per cent. per 
annum. z 


The Dividend on the Preference Shares will be payabls on the lst day 
of April, and the lst og of October in each year. ‘he first payment 
will be made on the lst April 19.., and will be calculated from the dates 
of payment of Instalments. > 


The Articles of Association provide that no Debentures or Debenture 
Stock shall be created without the sanction of a three-fourths majority of 
the Shareholders at a General Meeting of the Shareholders of the company. 


The object of the present issue is to provide additional Working see 
ital to enable the Company to increase their Manufacturing Equipment, 
to Purchase: Patents, Trade Marks and Tools. 


DIRECTORS: 
Alfred W. liargrove 2 (Governing Director. ) 
P. F. Tomlinson, (General Manager. 
L. J. Carter, 27, Lang Street, London, ¥.} 
T. M. James, The Manor, Swanston, Surrey 
‘ SECRETARY and REGISTERED OFFICES: 
James Warren, 96, Cornhill, Lomion. £.C.1 
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omitted can completely alter the meaning of a sentence. Thus the following 
sentence: “The manager said the boy was to blame,’’ means that “the boy 
was to blame,’’ whereas by the insertion of two commas, as, “The manager, 
said the boy, was to blame,’’ means that ‘‘the manager was to blame.” 

Punctuation marks, then, indicate a pause in reading, the length of which 
depends on the particular mark used. The comma indicates a slight pause 
or inflexion of speech, whereas the period indicates the end of a complete 
sentence and requires a longer pause or greater inflexion of the voice. These 
are the two marks of expression most commonly used, the colon and semi- 
colon giving finer shades of meaning. These and other marks of punctuation 
are explained under their separate headings. 

Operators should closely study correct punctuation almost as much as 
correct spelling, by closely following the works of the best writers. Literature, 
however, requires a closer application to punctuation than business letter- 
writing, on account of greater dramatic effects to be produced. 

A good plan to adopt in cultivating a good style is to type a passage from 
a newspaper or book, without capital letters or punctuation. The original 
passage should be put aside, and an attempt made to insert in the typescript 
the correct punctuation marks. On completion the result should be compared 
with the original, and, finally, the complete piece should be correctly typed. 


PURCHASING TYPEWRITER.—If the prospective purchaser is entirely 
ignorant as to the qualities and advantages of the different typewriters on 
the market, full inquiries should be made of users, operators, teachers or 
well-known dealers as to the merits of each. The final selection should be 
made as a result of a test of the machine; the typewriter companies are 
usually quite willing to send a machine on trial for this purpose. 
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Q.—The principal abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


Be ahd a5 ee (4to) 

ae of uarter sees uarts 

Qrs. .. Quarters q:v. .. Quod vide—which see 
Qt. -. Quart Qy Query 


QUALIFICATION FOR TYPIST.—The qualifications required of a typist 
vary according to the class of work she is expected to do. Roughly, there 
are four classes of typists, and the qualifications they should possess are set 
out as follows— 

1. Juniors. This class consists of typists who begin at from 14 to 16 years 
of age, who have just completed their studies, and who take a position as 
Junior Typist in order to acquire a practical experience of ordinary classes 
of work. The qualification for such a post is from 25 to 40 words a minute 
on the typewriter, and 80 to 100 words a minute in shorthand. Accuracy in 
typing and in transcription is essential, as employers prefer a slow, but accu- 
rate typist to a slap-dash, careless one. It is necessary to be familiar with 
business terms, to know how to type correctly a business letter, and to set, 
out simple tabular work. The addressing of envelopes, copying of letters, 
working a duplicator, and the cutting of a stencil, are in many cases 
demanded of a junior. 

2. Seniors. Many students bccome senior typists direct from the Commer- 
cial College, on account of the superior nature and comprehensive character 
of their studies. The qualifications demanded consist of a good speed in type- 
writing, and about 120 words a minute in shorthand; a good knowledge 
of the English language (sometimes French or Spanish as well); an all-round 
knowledge of many different classes of typewriting work; experience with 
billing and invoicing; skill in cutting stencils and producing good results 
from the duplicator; ability to produce a good business letter, and to correct 
any mistakes made by the person dictating; competency to type accurately 
and arrange in a correct manner handwritten manuscripts containing changes 
and corrections. In short, a high state of efficiency is required and a 
fairly comprehensive vocabulary of words, technical and legal phrases and 
abbreviations, is desirable if a typist is ambitious. ” 

3. Confidential Typists. The confidential typist is called upon to do almost 
everything that can be done on the typewriter, and is expected to do it in 
the best possible manner. The ability to take notes at a high speed in short- 
hand, and to transcribe them without errors of any kind is essential. A 
good knowledge of the particular business in which the typist is employed 
is necessary, on account of the many important matters left to her own 
discretion. Confidential typists are often called in to take a record of important 
interviews, directors’ meetings, conferences, etc., which must afterwards be 
typed out in correct form for future reference. Probably one of the greatest 
of the qualifications is that the typist shall be reserved in speech, silent as to 
everything in connection with the business, as many business secrets are 
brought to the knowledge of a confidential typist in the course of her duties. 

4. Copying Office. In no other branch of typewriting is the typist called 
upon to execute such a variety of work as in the copying office. Almost 
every class of work that can be typewritten must be familiar to such an 
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operator. Consequently, the mental equipment must be good in every 
_ way. An extensive vocabulary, a sound knowledge of spelling, punctuation, 
legal, commercial, technical, and scientific phraseology is desirable. A high 
_ rate of speed on the typewriter coupled with extreme accuracy is required. 

Experience in carbon manifolding, duplicating and other devices for 

oducing hundreds of copies is necessary, as this class of work forms a very 

ge part of copying office routine. 

One or two European languages is a great recommendation, particularly 
jn a large, or central office, and the ability to make translations from and 
into English is the source of an increasing revenue to the office. Shorthand 
is not always required of a copying office clerk when many typists are em- 
: loyed, as one or two highly skilled shorthand writers and typists are always 
a employed for dictation work. ‘This does not mean that shorthand is unneces- 
sary. Itis always a useful subject to command, and leads to promotion if it 
_ is kept in practice. Moreover, the ability to transcribe other writers’ short- 
hand notes is a decided point in favour,’and would be called into practical 
_ use in cases where expedition is necessary. Needless to say, the typists 
must possess more than ordinary skill in both subjects, on account of the 
_ varied duties to be performed. 

Copying office work, then, involves a deal of knowledge not demanded 

_ of an ordinary typist, but, though the work is very exacting, and in “rush ”’ 

_ times strenuous, on account of the varied classes of work, it is most interesting. 

_ Asa paying proposition, it is strongly recommended to those not airaid of 
hard work. 


QUANTITIES, BILL OF.—(See Bill of Quantities.) 
QUARTO PAPER.—Size, 8” x 10}". 
QUERY SIGN.—(Sce Interrogation Mark.) 


QUIET MACHINE.—(Sce Noisy Machine, and Pads, Felt.) 


QUIRE.—A quire of paper contains 24 sheets, this being one-twentieth 
part of a ream. 


QUOTATION MARK.—This sign is used: 


1. To indicate the words actually spoken, as— 


"Democracy," said the Prime Minister, 
"means the merging of all privileges 
and rights of all classes in the 
common stock," 


Norter.—Indirect speech does not require the quotation marks, as— 


The Prime Minister said that 
_ democracy meant ...... 


2. In geometrical measurements for seconds, as— 
19° 1' 55" 

_ (19 degrees, 1 minute, 55 seconds.) 
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3. To denote repetition, as— 
ist Person I shall go 
2nd ? Thou wilt go 
3rd : He will go 


4, When it is necessary to make an additional quotation within a quotation 
the single quotation marks should be inserted, as— 

Mr. Brown, who spoke next, said: "How 
can you expect us to stand this sort of 
thing? Why do we not say 'Let us have 
action, not words!' instead of all this 
useless criticism? We are not all so 
docile as the last speaker affirms." 


QUOTATIONS.—(See Estimates.) 


ar 
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R.—The principal commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter 
are— 


R. .. Rupees RI... -re-insurance 
R.A.D Royal Albert Docks rm. ; ream 
R.A.T. .. Rapeseed Association R.M.S.S. Royal Mail Steamship 
Terms R.O. .. Receiving Office 
R.C.D... Regent’s Canal Dock R.P. .. réponse payée (reply paid) 
R/D_.. Refertodrawer (banking) | R.R. .. Railroad 
R.D.C... Running-down clause Rs, -. Rupees 
(insurance) R.S.O. .. Railway Sub Office 
re .. With reference to R.S.V.P.  répondez, s’tl vous plait 
recd. .. Received (please reply) 
reg., regd. Registered Rx. .. Ten rupees 


RACK, CARRIAGE.—A rack is a long bar or rod on which teeth are cut 


_ almost the entire length. On a typewriter, racks are used for the margin 


stops, tabulator stops, escapement, etc., and the spacing of the teeth corre- 
sponds with the distance the carriage moves each time a key is depressed. 

is spacing is called ‘‘the pitch.” Thus on a machine which writes ten 
characters to the inch, the racks would be called “ ten-pitch racks ”’; twelve 
characters to the inch would have ‘ twelve-pitch racks.” 


RATCHET.—A ratchet is a gear or pinion with diagonal teeth, so that the 
pawl which rotates the ratchet, operates in only one direction, with the 
result that it ‘‘free-wheels’’ in the other direction. It is used on a type- 
writer for many devices, chiefly for the platen line space, ribbon drive and 
escapement. For example, in returning the carriage for a new line, a 
“clicking ”’ sound is heard, due to the pawls of the escapement wheel running 
free over the ratchet. This is precisely the same as the free-wheel mechanism 
of a bicycle, which enables the pedals to drive the chain sprocket in a forward 
direction but not backwards. 


REAM.—A ream of paper contains 480 sheets. Most typewriting papers are 
sold in packets containing this quantity. 


REBUILT TYPEWRITER.—The term ‘‘rebuilt’”’ is commonly applied to 
a second-hand typewriter which has been overhauled and fitted with new 
parts in place of worn parts. 

A prospective purchaser should obtain a rebuilt typewriter only from a 
Teputable dealer who will guarantee to keep the machine in repair for six 
or twelve months. This ensures obtaining a genuinely rebuilt typewriter, 
which has been entirely stripped down, all the parts nickelled or enamelled, 
the worn parts replaced, a new platen and type fitted, and the machine made 
like new. No typewriter company would sell as rebuilt a machine which had 
not been genuinely rebuilt, as the reputation of the company demands that 
every machine turned out shall be as perfect as it is possible to make it. 


_ RECEIPTS.—Receipt forms to be filled in on the typewriter are generally 
Printed on a long narrow sheet, one below the other, with perforations between, 
and attached to the back is a plain sheet of the same size for carbon copies. 
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This means less work, ensures an exact copy being taken of the actual 
receipt, and is a great improvement on the bound book method. Moreover, 
the carbon copies can be filed away in correct order for future reference. 

The receipts are numbered so that they can all be accounted for: if a receipt 
is spoiled it must be retained, and, together with the counterfoil, should be 
endorsed with the word “‘cancelled”’ in large letters so that it cannot be used. 

Some firms adopt the method of using printed adhesive receipt labels, 
which require only the affixing of the receipt stamp (when necessary) and the 
signature. This receipt label is attached to the invoice or statement submitted 
with the remittance. 


RECORD RIBBONS.—This class of ribbon is intended for correspondence 
or documents not required to be copied by the letterpress process. They are 
used in legal and patent offices for certain work as the permanence of avriting 
is more lasting than that of copying ribbons, and they have the advantage 
that errors can be more readily erased. (See also Ribbons.) 


RED, TYPING IN.—(Sce Bi-chrome Ribbons.) 


REFERENCE BOOKS.—tThere are certain reference books which are 
essential for shorthand-typists if their work is to be performed efficiently. 
The selection depends largely upon the trade or profession in which they are 
engaged, but there are several books which may be considered indispensable 
for every office. 

One of the most important volumes required is a standard English Dic- 
tionary, as nothing is more annoying to an employer than to be presented 
with letters for signature which contain words incorrectly spelt. Excellent 
supplementary books on English are advisable. An English Grammar should 
be secured and also the Dictionary of Correct English. The last-named book 
solves many problems which arise daily regarding the correct use of words. 

Typists employed in departments dealing with calculations will need books 
describing rapid methods of calculation, and also a good ready reckoner. The 
Office Desk Book contains a ready reckoner and other useful tables. This book 
also contains full information on questions that frequently arise in the course 
of office routine. 

Geographical knowledge will be greatly increased by the use of the A.B.C. 
Railway Guide, the Post Office Guide, and a Gazetteer. In addition to the 
lists of towns, etc., these books contain miscellaneous information of assistance 
to all office workers. 

All firms of any standing subscribe to the telephone system, and the Tele- 
phone Directories and the Buff Books (classified lists of trades,.etc.) issued in 
conjunction with the directories are extremely useful. 

Shorthand-typists employed in the various trades and professions should 
take an interest in the periodicals or magazines issued which relate to their 
particular trade or profession, as they contain useful information which 
cannot fail to be of assistance in their daily work. In this connection the 
shorthand-typist is also well catered for by Pitman’s Shorthand Writers’ 
Phrase Books and Guides. Each book deals exclusively with one particular 
trade or profession, and contains valuable lists of the terms and phrases used, 
together with a careful explanation of the duties of the shorthand-typist in 
the particular trade or profession concerned. 

The above books are mentioned mainly to indicate the lines on which 
shorthand-typists should proceed to acquire a valuable office reference library. 
Those who are ambitious will soon be in possession of other supplementary 
books which will be of use in every stage of their careers. 
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Finally, it should be remembered that many people holding responsible 
commercial positions to-day entered the field as shorthand-typists, and owe 
their promotion partly to the fact that they took every opportunity to supple- 
ment their knowledge by constant reference to the right books. 
REFERENCE, CROSS-. 
REFERENCE INITIALS.—(Scee Initials, Typist’s.) 


REFERENCE MARKS.—(See Footnotes.) 


(See Cross-Reference.) 


REGISTER.—The panel or indicator on a book-keeping machine, showing 
the total of the corresponding column of figures. 


REGISTER, TO.—A printing term which, when applied to typewriting, 
means the re-inserting of a page of typewriting so that corrections or additions 
can be made at the true writing-point. This is done by accurate use of the 
line gauge and the feed roll release. 


REGULAR MARGINS.—(Sce Irregular Margin.) 
REGULATOR FOR LINE SPACE.—(See Line Space Gauge.) 
RELEASE OF CARRIAGE.—(See Carriage Release.) 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS.—Type of Machine. The Model No. 12 
Remington Standard is a front-stroke, single-carriage shift machine, writing 
eighty-four or ninety-two characters, and is a remarkable evolution of the first 
model of over fifty years ago, which was virtually the pioneer of all type- 
writers. The No. 30 is identical with the No. 12 except for an important 
difference noted later in this description. 

Construction. The whole machine is constructed on the soundest principles, 
every part being designed to give the maximum strength and longest life, 

Appearance. The base is closed at the sides, and there is an absence of 
any complicated mechanisms. Every part is readily accessible for read- 
justment if necessary, and possesses the same dirt-proof qualities to be found 
in the earlier models. The four sturdy vertical pillars of the base which 
carry the top plate and carriage, give the machine a businesslike and 
symmetrical appearance. 

Keyboard, The keyboard is the original standard of all machines, having 
forty-two or forty-six type keys, left and right shift keys, margin release and 
back space keys, and shift lock, forming a compact and complete keyboard. 
The tabulator key is placed immediately on the right of the keyboard, and 
every device can be operated with ease and facility. 

Shift. The platen shift for the upper case is very efficient and light in 
action, the weight being countersprung to ensure ease of operation. Large 
wearing and bearing surfaces are provided, eliminating any need for the 
repair man. 

Carriage. Like the frame of the machine, the carriage is absolutely non- 
vibrating. It moves on roller bearings, and is light in action and rigid. 
The scales are immediately in front just over the keyboard, enabling an 
letter to be written at any point with the greatest of ease. Six lengths of 
Carriages are made, taking paper from 103” to 274” in width. 

Platen and Paper Feed. Paper of any size, from a postage stamp to the 
width of the carriage, may be fed in with absolute accuracy, and every por- 
tion from the top to the bottom edge may be written upon with equal 
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facility. The paper guides are of exceptional strength and fitted with rolls, 
and may be moved to any position in an instant. They automatically 
adjust themselves to any thickness of paper, and their construction renders 
erasing on originals or carbon copies very simple. A good feature is that 
the type cannot strike on the paper guides, as they automatically move from 
the path of the typebar. 

Line Space. The same action which returns the carriage at the end of a 
line, also turns the cylinder to the next line. Thus two operations merge 
into one by using the line space lever on the left of the carriage. The 


THE No. 12 MopEL REMINGTON 


variable line space is operated by pulling out the left thumb wheel. and 
it may be retained in this position by a lock. The whole mechanism is 
simple and efficient. 

Eseapement. It is claimed that the single escapement of the Remington is 
the greatest single advance which has ever been made in typewriter mechanics ; 
it is a surprise even to those accustomed to the swift escapement of the 
earlier models. 

Ribbon. The ribbon spools are out of sight and out of the way, being 
placed under the top plate, protecting the ribbon from dust and dirt. The 
automatic reverse is worked by the gravity principle of the earlier models, 
proved and tested by years of experience. The two-colour switch is placed 
on the left front of the machine, and, by turning the milled knob, either 
colour may be used according to the dial. The switch can also be set in a 
neutral position so that the ribbon is out of commission altogether—e.g., for 
cutting a stencil. 

Margin Stops. The marginal stops are set on the front scale in plain view 
of the operator and very accessible. The line lock is absolutely positive in 
action, and, by depressing the marginal release in the centre, the lock is 
released. 

The Tabulator. The single key tabulator is located at the right side of the 
keyboard. It is a great convenience where it is desired to write one or several 
columns of figures on a page, also for starting the indented lines on letters, 
etc., such as the date, second line of address, paragraphs, firm’s signature, etc. 
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These starting-points may be placed anywhere on the line that the user wishes 

simply by setting the tabulator stops at the desired points on the rod. When 

these stops have been set the pressing of the tabulator key will move the 

carriage instantly to the point on the scale indicated by the first stop beyond 

the point where the tabulator key is struck. A carriage governor is fitted to 
revent any jarring of the carriage when stopped by the tabulator. 

Key-set Tabulator. The key-set tabulator is built into the No. 30 Model, 
and enables any item of pounds, shillings and pence to be accurately and 
quickly written. The stops are ‘“‘set”’ from the keyboard, the carriage being 
placed where a column is required and, by pressing the set key, a stop is 
placed where it will stop the carriage. Any number of stops may be so placed, 
and may be cleared for a new setting by the simple returning of the carriage 
The ten stop tabulator keys are located on the base of the machine below and 
to the front of the keyboard. 

Printing Mechanisms. In the construction of this machine, the printing 
mechanism has been simplified so that there are three working parts from 
key top to printing point, viz.: key lever, bell crank, and typebar. With this 
simplified printing mechanism many parts are eliminated, and, consequently, 
there are less parts to wear and there is less possibility of lost motion in joints. 
The cable anvil (5-10 strands of music wire) is the everlasting anvil—speeds 
up the return of the bar, makes a likeable touch and action to the operator, 
and its resilience at time of impact evens up touch of erratic operators, and 
creates even inking of the type impressions. In testing the new anvil, 50,000 
blows of one key on the same spot wore out the anvil of the ordinary machine ; 
350,000 blows did not wear out the cable anvil. 

Back Space. This is conveniently placed on the keyboard. 

Envelope Guide. The centre or envelope guide does not travel with the 
carriage, but remains fixed at the writing point, removing any necessity for 
adjustment. 

Revolcing and Accountancy. For this work, the No. 30 is specially 
adapted, and such attachments as the annular scale for condensed charging 
may be fitted to order. One of the best machines for this work, however, 
is the new Remington Accounting Machine. 

Remington Noiseless Typewriters. The Remington Noiseless No. 6 repre- 
sents a great advance in typewriter construction—greater even than that of 
the introduction over twenty years ago of the first visible writing machine. 
It will do everything the ordinary typewriter will do—manifolding, stencil- 
cutting and billing (a special tabulator similar in effect to that already de- 
scribed on the No. 30 Model Remington can be fitted for this purpose)— 
without the noise usually accompanying such operations. Its value to execu- 
tives in a busy office by leaving them free to converse and telephone cannot 
be overestimated. 

Two models are available, the No. 6 and No. 7. Both are fitted with standard 
keyboards with a single shift. The construction of these silently operating 
machines is unique, and differs entirely from standard practice, the typebar 
making its imprint by pressure on the platen in place of the hammer blow of 
the ordinary machine. 

The No. 7 is a lightweight dual-purpose instrument combining sturdiness 
of construction with a minimum of weight and bulk. It is equally efficient in 
the office and the home. 

The Remington Book-keeping Machine. This machine covers a very wide 
field in office practice. There are two quite distinct models—one, which is 
called the Vertical Adder, is capable of totalling up vertical columns limited 
only by the width of the carriage. The other model is called the Cross-Account- 
ing Machine, and is capable of doing all the work of the Vertical Adder plus 
cross-totalling or balancing. 
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The Vertical Adder is chiefly used for Invoicing, and owing to its type of 
feed is able to carry out this work either by Unit Set Stationery or Continuous 
Forms. The machine, if equipped with two totalisers, checks the entries 
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THE REMINGTON BOOK-KEEPING MACHINE 


against the original order, totals each invoice, and accumulates the total of 
the day’s invoicing. 

The Cross Accounting Machine can be used for statement and ledger 
posting, balancing each individual account. It proves the accuracy of the 
writing of each balance by means of the star proof mechanism, and accumu- 
lates the postings, which, when taken to a control account, become a perpetual 
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trial balance of the complete ledger. The machine can also be used for analysis 
work where the cross-total of each dissection is proved equal to the amount 
to be dissected, and all vertical columns can be totalled and a grand total of 
all dissections obtained. 

The adding registers, or as they are termed, totalisers, can be supplied in 
almost any known designation of casting. By the use of a dis-connect lever 
it is possible at any moment to convert the machine into an ordinary type- 
writer and to type correspondence or any other documents required. 

The Accounting Machine may be used for voucher writing (making out 
simultaneously the receipt for money received, the cash book entry, and the 
bank paying-in list), listing bills payable, freight accounts, etc. The add- 
ing mechanism may be switched off, making the machine an ordinary 
correspondence machine. 

Remington accounting and book-keeping machines are supplied for either 
manual or electrical operation, the latest model being “‘all electric.” 

Special Keyboards. Special characters may be furnished for every kind 
of billing, commercial, technical or special work, or for writing two or more 
languages in any combination. A very large collection of keyboards, designed 
for every conceivable purpose is kept for users. 


REMOVING CARRIAGE.—Machines fitted with removable or interchange- 
able carriages present no difficulties, but machines not so fitted, and these 
are in the majority, require the carriage to be removed by a skilled mechanic 
who thoroughly understands how to replace it correctly. On no account 
should novices interfere with the carriage of a typewriter, or attempt to 
remove it unless it is automatically removable. It may be pointed out 
that in many cases it is easy to remove it—just as it is easy to pull a watch 
to pieces—but it is a different matter to replace it! (See Interchangeable 
Carriages.) 


REMOVING PLATEN.—It is an easy matter to remove the platen from 
typewriters fitted with interchangeable platens; the only operation necessary 
to release the platen from its bearings is to push the latches until clear 
of the shaft. Machines not so fitted, however, require the use of tools, and, 
although the platens in different makes of machines are differently fixed, the 
following instructions will apply in almost every case. 

First, remove the platen knob which is on the opposite side of the carriage 
to the platen ratchet. This is done by loosening the small screw in the sleeve 
of the knob, until it can be pulled off the end of the spindle. 

Second, loosen the screws which bind the platen ends to the spindle. 

Lastly, pull out the spindle (which fits through the centre of the platen) 
by the fixed knob. The platen can then be lifted out. 

It should be understood that the above operation should not be done for 
any trivial reason, as it requires a certain amount of care in replacing the 
platen. It is strongly recommended that the operation is left to a mechanic, 
should the necessity arise. 


REMOVING THE PAPER.—When the operator has just completed a 
letter and wishes to remove it from the machine, the following methods are 
available— 


1. To “flick” the paper forward by means of the platen knob until free 
of the feed rolls. 

2. To take hold of the top edge of the paper with the first finger and thumb 
and pull out of the feed. 
_ 3. To release the platen of its detent, as is done when writing on ruled 
lines, and pull out as in No. 2. 
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4, To operate the paper feed release lever with one hand, and to withdraw 
the paper with the other. 

5. To feed the paper forward by means of the line space lever. 

Method No. 1 is the most commonly used, particularly if the last line of 
writing is near the bottom of the paper. ; 

Method No. 2 is commendable, providing the paper is stout. Thin paper 
would be liable to tear on account of the force required to revolve the platen. 

Methods No. 3 and 4 are strongly recommended, as the thickness or quality 
of the paper need not be taken into consideration, With No. 3 the platen 
will easily revolve as the ratchet is freed from the restraint of the detent. 
With No. 4 the platen does not revolve at all because the feed roll pressure 
has been removed. 

Method No. 5 is obviously the worst of the above methods; it is time- 
wasting, and adds to the wear of the mechanism. 

When manifolding, the fourth method is undoubtedly the only satisfactory 
and speedy one. 


REPAIRS.—There are certain operators who have mechanical minds and 
who can effect minor adjustments and repairs, but they are, fortunately or 
unfortunately, according to the point of view, very few indeed. It is advis- 
able, therefore, immediately to call in a skilled mechanic if the machine 
requires repairs or slight adjustments, because, if left for any length of time, 
they may develop into a serious breakdown. On no account should the 
typist attempt to execute readjustments unless she thoroughly understands 
the mechanisms—their functions and methods of adjustments. It should 
be mentioned that breakdowns are occasionally due to the typist dropping a 
paper clip, pin, eraser, or peucil, etc., inside the machine, so that, if the 
machine shows any defect which could apparently be caused by such articles, 
the machine should be well looked over before calling in a mechanic. 

If the machine is kept well oiled, periodically cleaned and treated, as a 
delicate instrument should be, repairs will be very few. It has been estimated 
that about 50 per cent of minor repairs would be unnecessary if the above- 
mentioned points were watched by operators. 


REPETITION PRACTICE.—(See Familiar Matter, Typing from.) 
RETURNING CARRIAGE.—(See Carriage Return.) 


RHYTHM.—This plays so important a part in the operation of the keyboard 
of a typewriter that it is worth while for the would-be expert to understand 
exactly what is meant. There is frequently some confusion made between 
the so-called rhythm of the learner and the rhythm of the rapid operator. 
The one is nothing but a perfectly regular timing of each individual key 
depression, and the word ‘‘rhythm”’ is applied to this only as a convenient 
term: the other is the natural result of groups of keys falling in certain 
sequences, or of the functioning of the mind upon the words that are being 
typed. Whereas the learner is handicapped in his effort to reduce keyboard 
operation to the subconscious mind if he is not induced to type slowly with 
equal and regular intervals between each key depression, the trained operator 
would be severely handicapped in regard to speed if he were required to pre- 
serve this kind of “rhythm” in speed operation. High speed would be an 
impossibility. 

When typing at a speed, say, of eighty words a minute or over, the trained 
“‘touch”’ operator is obliged to concentrate upon his “‘copy,’’ reading always 
so many words ahead, according to the length of the words or the degree of 
difficulty of the words. 
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The mind is first subconsciously separating the words into groups, and 
further translating those groups into combinations of finger movements. 
Those combinations may be easy or difficult, from the point of view of the 
finger movemerts, with the result that there are occasional increases and 
decreases of speed throughout each line of writing. This forms, in a sense, a 
rhythm, but itis not a rhythm that could be measured in the way that a dance 
tune is measured : nor isit identical with the measured operation of the learner. 

A good test of this is for the trained operator to type a passage such as that 
on page 248, beginning with the perfectly regular depression of the keys at, say, 
four strokes a second, and then to increase the speed, first attempting to 
preserve that same regularity of tap, and finally typing the passage at the 
fastest possible speed. It will be observed that in the last effort, the regularity 
of stroke has disappeared, but it has been replaced by a rhythm that is 
governed by the nature of the passage, the typist’s familiarity with the matter, 
and the normal “‘spelling”’ ability of the operator. 

The study of ‘‘rhythm”’ in its application to typewriter operation is occu- 
pying the minds of a few psychologists at the present day, and there is still 
much to be learned as to its nature, and as to ‘‘cause and effect.’’ The con- 
clusions so far reached vary to some extent, owiny mainly to the fact that the 
experiments have not been confined to trained expert operators. There is a 
big difference between the action of untrained or partly trained operators 
and the action of expert high-speed operators, and this is not always apparent 
to the typist who cannot type at high speed. 


RIBBON MECHANISM.—Generally speaking, ribbon mechanisms on 
different typewriters may be divided into two classes. 1. Those machines 
in which the ribbon is driven by the carriage; and 2, machines in which 
the ribbon is driven from the universal bail. 

The first class of mechanism possesses certain advantages. For example, 
the drive is positive as the movement of the carriage from space to space 
controls the winding of the ribbon, and, so long as the carriage works freely, 
the ribbon continues to drive. 

The other class of mechanism consists primarily of a ratchet driven by a 
pawl or pawls, and restrained in one direction by a detent. The ratchet is 
connected to the spindles on which the spools are placed by gears or worms. 
The driving pawls are connected to the universal bail, so that, on each key 
being depressed, the pawl drives the spools around a definite amount each 
time. 

It can be readily understood that the various parts comprising the ribbon 
mechanism should be allowed to run smoothly and free from any binding, 
as in many cases the machine would stick if the mechanism was at all stiff. 
The bearings and gears, etc., should be kept perfectly clean and periodically 
oiled, not only to allow everything to perform its function satisfactorily, but 
also to prevent undue wear and tear. 


RIBBON VIBRATOR.—This is the carrier through which the ribbon is 
threaded near the writing point, and which vibrates or oscillates with each 
key depression, so that the ribbon is brought between the type and the paper 
at the writing point. (See also Throw of the Ribbon.) 


RIBBON WIDTHS.—Almost all the visible writing typewriters on the 
Market at the present time are fitted with a standard width of 4” ribbon. 
The make of typewriter and model number should always be given when order- 
ing a new ribbon. It is not always possible to attach a standard }” 
tibbon to any machine. In some cases the ribbon spools are fitted with certain 
clips for attachment. Unless, therefore, the correct machine is mentioned there 
may be trouble in transferring the ribbon to suitable spools. 
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RIBBONS.—Typewriter ribbons consist of a length of specially woven 
cotton fabric, into which specially-prepared ink is rolled by a ribbon inking 
machine. The fabric is either woven to the correct width, in which case 
the ribbon is called a “‘ woven edge”’ ribbon, or it is woven in about 12” 
widths, and slit to the required width, and gummed along each edge to pre- 
vent loose threads, in which case the ribbon is called a ‘‘ gummed edge” 
ribbon. Either of these ribbons, however, fulfils the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

The inking of a ribbon is rather a complicated matter, as it involves the 

ation of special inks, and special machinery for inking. Briefly, the 
inking is done by passing the ribbon several times round a roller against 
which another roller revolves under pressure, and which is supplied with a 
film of ink. The action is such that the ink is rolled into the fabric, each 
thread being penetrated. The amount of ink absorbed by the ribbon 
depends on the thickness of writing it is intended the ribbon shall produce. 
Thus, a fine-printing ribbon does not contain the same amount of ink as a 
heavy-printing ribbon, and, therefore, has not so long a life. 

The ribbons are manufactured in a large variety of colours and for different 

urposes. For example, Roneo and Rotary Copier ribbons can be obtained 
inked only on one side. This is because these ribbons are specially and 
heavily inked, and, if inked on both sides, are likely to clog the type too freely. 

Ordinary ribbons of one colour are manufactured in the following colours, 
and may be procured either as copying ribbons (for letter-press copying), or 
record ribbons (which will not copy). 


Copying and Record. Copying only. 
Black Black copying Black 
Purple ae » Blue 
Bronze Purple a » Purple 
Blue fe » Green 
Green 

Brown 

Red 


Ribbons described as Black copying Purple, etc., as above mentioned, type 
in black, and the black impressions change to purple as soon as copied, by the 
action of the moisture applied. These ribbons are also indelible ribbons, which 


_ means that they will stand exposure to light for a considerable time. In fact 


the writing done by these ribbons is permanent. 
Special ribbons for the Hectograph process of duplicating, Rapid Roller 


- process of copying letters, and Lithographic ribbons for printing, are also 


made in purple, blue, and green copy. 
Ribbons of two-colours are made in the following colours— 


Copying. Record. Copying and Record. 
Purple and Red Black and Red Purple -Black 
Blue and Red Purple and Red Blue mt Ug 
Black and Red Blue and Red Purple M.R. - ,, 
Green and Red Purple and Black Indelible sida 


When ordering ribbons, the make of typewriter and the model number 
Should always be given to ensure obtaining the correct width. Almost all 
the modern typewriters on the front-stroke principle take half-inch ribbons. 

Good ribbons are more economical than cheap ones, not only in the length 
of time they last, but also in the time saved through the type rarely becoming 
clogged. It will always be found that a good lasting and clear printing ribbon 
-ppemeeg the advantage of cleanliness. Nothing is more annoying than to 

e constantly cleaning the type. The only manner in which to test the 
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qualities of a ribbon is to put it into practical use. Holding the ribbon up 
to the light may show whether the ribbon is a fine printing one or a heavily- 
inked one, and may indicate the fineness of the fabric. To determine 
whether the ribbon is a copying or record ribbon, write over the ribbon with 
a pencil on paper, wet the finger and press on the ink, and if a copy is made 
on the finger the ribbon is a copying ribbon. Copying ribbons are made from 
a water base ink; record ribbons are made from an oil base ink. 

How to increase the length of life of a ribbon is fully explained under 
Economy of Ribbons. One important point to remember, however, is that 
ribbons should not be kept in stock too long before using, as unless they are 
kept in a cool place, and in an air-tight receptacle, the ink is liable to dry 
a little. Undoubtedly the best plan is‘to purchase ribbon coupons from the 
manufacturers. This method of purchasing ribbons was devised to enable 
typewriter users to take advantage of the reduction in price on dozen lots, 
without the disadvantage of keeping a number of ribbons in stock for a 
lengthy period. The using of the coupon system, enables a user to exchange 
a coupon for a new ribbon when required. Thus a perfectly fresh ribbon is 
obtained, giving the absolute maximum of service. 


RIBBONS, BI-CHROME.—(See Bi-chrome Ribbons.) 


RIGHT-HAND MARGIN.—(See Keyboard Lock.) 
ROLLER, PAPER.—(See Platen.) 


ROMAN NUMERALS.—(See Numerals.) 


ROMAN TYPE, LARGE.—This style of type is useful where great legibility 
and easy reading is required, as in the case of notes for lectures, sermons, 
etc. It requires a larger spacing than the ordinary standard types, writing 
nine characters to the inch, as against ten for the standard. It is also advis- 
able to have special wide line spacing for the platen, otherwise when using 
single line space, the matter would appear to be very crowded. The specimen 
reproduced shows this style of type. 


Popular wherever greatest legibility 
is required. 12 


ROTARY DUPLICATOR.—(See Duplicating.) 


ROTATING PLATEN.—The platen knobs or twirlers should be used to 
rotate the platen when the platen is required to be turned forward for a 
number of lines. For instance, if an operator wishes to turn the paper forward 
ten line spaces, and the gauge is set at No. 2, it is quicker to rotate the platen 
with the knob, than to operate the line space lever five times. If the number 
of spaces were four, it would, perhaps, be quicker to use the line space lever. 
Naturally, if the paper is to be turned backwards, the knobs must be used. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS.—The typewriting examinations conducted 
by the Royal Society of Arts include the elementary, intermediate and 
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advanced stages, and also a shorthand-typists’ examination. The subjects 
covered are shown in the following syllabuses— 


STAGE I—ELEMENTARY 
1. Time test for 10 minutes. (25 words per minute.) 
2. Copying from easy printed matter and easy manuscript. Simple tabu- 
lation. 
NotEe.—The use of the eraser is not permitted in this stage. 


STAGE II—INTERMEDIATE 


1. Time test for 10 minutes. (35 words per minute.) 

2. Copying (including copying from MSS.) of commercial and non-com- 
mercial matter. r 

Tabulation. 

3. Questions on manipulation, care and adjustment of the machine, and 
questions and other exercises in relation to Section 2. 


STAGE IITI—ADVANCED 


1. Time test for 10 minutes. (50 words per minute.) 
2. (a) Copying with appropriate display— 

From MSS. selected from literary, technical, commercial, legal, dramatic 
or other matter. Correspondence (involving the meanings of signs for 
correction). Tabulation. 

(6) Completion in typescript of printed official and business forms. 

(c) Manifolding and duplicating. This may involve a practical test in 
cutting a stencil. 

; 3. Questions on manipulation, care and adjustment of the machine, and 
_ questions and other exercisés in relation to Section 2. 


SHORTHAND-TYPIST’S EXAMINATION 


1. SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING (2 HOURS). 

(a) Writing in Shorthand a series of passages, including one or more letters, 
dictated each at an average speed of 100 words per minute. (15 minutes.) 
Writing in shorthand other matter from dictation at a speed of 100 words 
per minutes. (5 minutes.) 

(6) Typing with suitable display at an average speed of 20 to 25 words per 
minute the shorthand taken down above. (70 minutes.) 

(c) Typing from MS. or printed matter, including tabulation. (30 minutes.) 

2. ENGLISH (1 HOUR). Spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, use of capitals, 
_ Signs for the correction of printers’ proofs. Composition. 
The examination is of a practical character. 

Full details can be obtained from The Examinations Officer, Royal Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 


_ ROYAL TYPEWRITER.—Type of Machine. The Master Model No. 10, 
is a front upstroke typebar machine, with a single segment shift; forty-two 
keys, and writing eighty-four characters. It is claimed that the machine 
reduces repairs to a minimum, is capable of long life, and provides great 
convenience of operation. 


Construction. The machine is so constructed that the vital bearings of 

the machine may be replaced if necessary, in the user’s office, and at a slight 

se. Thisis done by making the typebar, sublever and keylever bearings 

of hard steel rods, easily and quickly renewable. All the working parts are 

protected from dust and dirt by a system of patented shields. The material 
employed for the various parts is of the very best. 
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Appearance. The machine is sturdy and handsome, and there are no 
obstructions to the view of the writing, the machine being open fronted. 
The sides of the base are fitted with heavy plate-glass panels, keeping the 
interior mechanism always dustless and clean. Eraser dust chutes are also 
fitted over the typebar bearings; this gives the machine a neat and 
finished appearance. The finish of the base and parts is everything that 
could be desired. 


Keyboard. This is standard in arrangement, and the shifting of the seg- 
ment, back spacing and tabulator are provided with keys on the keyboard, 
which is compact and pleasing. 


Shift Mechanism. The type segment is shifted for the upper case, and the 
shifting is effected with a light depression of the shift keys. This feature 


Royat MASTER MopDEL No. 10 


enables the carriage track to be perfectly rigid, ensuring greater stability, 
and at the same time easier operation. The shift lock is very efficient and 
releases both sides. 


Carriage. The carriage runs on a combined ball bearing and wheels, the 
ball bearing being situated immediately under the platen, so as to carry 
the whole of the weight with practically no friction. The carriage is smooth 
and rigid in movement, and responds to the escapement in a very rapid 
manner. The paper table is reversible, and the paper holder, which runs 
across the top of the cylinder, is fitted with adjustable rolls. Six lengths 
of carriages are made, 10”, 12”, 14”, 18”, 20”, and 26” in length. 


Paper Feed. The automatic paper feed adjusts itself to any number of 
sheets, and the pressure of the rolls may be temporarily released by pulling 
forwards the paper feed release lever. The adjustable card fingers allow 
the writing to appear on the extreme top edge of the paper, and the paper 
holder rolls serve the same function for writing on the extreme bottom. 


Line Space. The line space is effected by a conveniently-shaped lever on 
the left of the carriage, and the three different spaces are adjusted by means 
of the adjustable handle. A small knob is also provided for temporarily 
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throwing out the platen detent, so as to turn the paper any distance for 
writing on ruled lines, etc. 


Escapement. The escapement is most rapid and efficient in operation, 
and consists of a roller trip escapement. This means that the operation 
of the escapement is frictionless and effortless, and almost eliminates sticking 
or piling of letters. 


Ribbon. Theribbon spools are fitted into two circular boxes in front of the 
machine, and it is claimed that both spools and ribbon may be entirely 
removed in a few seconds. This, coupled with an excellent automatic 
reverse, is a real saver of time and worry. A two-colour attachment is 
fitted, and by touching a small lever on the right, and above the keys, the 
change from one colour to another is made. This lever also places the ribbon 
in the inoperative position for cutting a stencil. 


Margin Stops. By swinging back the reversible paper table, the margins 
may be easily and conveniently adjusted. The carriage should be placed 
in the desired position, and the stops moved towards the centre until they 
stop against the centre stop. The margin release key allows the carriage 
to be moved past both stops without interfering with the setting. It also 
releases the keyboard lock in order to complete an unfinished word. 

Two scales, one at each end, accurately gauge the full line of writing, 
and show plainly the bottom of the letter sheet. 


Tabulator. A useful and efficient tabulator is fitted as standard, and any 
number of stops may be fitted to the rack at the rear of the machine. The 
tabulator key is light in operation, and can be used in conjunction with the 
back space key, allowing units, tens, hundreds, etc., to be written in their 
correct places. 


Typebars and Key Action. The typebars are fitted into deep slots in the 
segment, and are pivoted on a common hard steel rod, which can be renewed 
when necessary, and completely making the bearings like new. The type- 
bars all fit into a centre guide at the writing point, ensuring perfect and 
permanent alignment. It is impossible to damage any of the type, as the 
carbon steel bars are specially designed to prevent this. The keylevers are 
also pivoted on a single steel rod, and are connected to their respective sub- 
levers by links, which in turn are connected direct to the typebars. The 
touch is light and snappy, chiefly on account of the accelerated action, the 
frictionless bearings, and the roller trip escapement. One important 
feature of the touch is the adjustable set-screw for ‘‘turning ”’ up the keys 
to suit the operator’s requirements. By this means the touch may be made 
as light and smooth as velvet, or firm and snappy. 


Back Space. The back space key on the keyboard moves the carriage 
backwards one space at atime. It is light in action. 


Card Device. This device is fitted to every machine, and consists of two 
small fingers bearing on the platen near the centre guide. They have the 
advantage of being turned back out of the way when not being used. 


Billing and Invoicing. The Royal claims to perform the triple service of 
perfect writing, billing and charging, and typing cards, all without any extra 
attachments. These features are in-built into the machine, and do away 
with any need for special attachments. 

Royal Portable Model. This is a light machine (93 Ib. without case, 12$ Ib. 
with case). It takes paper 10 in. wide, writing a line of 9}in. The keyboard 
is standard four-bank, and is available in various arrangements. The typebar 
mechanism provides maximum acceleration closest to cylinder. 
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RULED PAPER, TYPING ON.—Where no notice has been taken of the 
lines, a typescript on ruled paper does not give a pleasing appearance. If it is 
necessary to use ruled paper for certain purposes, the writing should appear just 
above the lines to give the best appearance. If an attempt is made to write 
exactly on the line, the line of writing will run off the ruled line if the paper is 
not inserted perfectly horizontal to the platen. The best plan is to write a 
little above the line, to compensate for any slight inaccuracy. 

Of course the line space lever cannot be used for the spacing of the platen, 
as it is seldom that paper is ruled to give exactly the same width of lines as 
the line spacing of the typewriter. The paper must be spaced by the platen 
knob, and should be gauged by means of the line indicator, the interliner 
or platen release being used to allow the free movement of the platen. (See 
Variable Line Space, and Line Spacing.) 


RULING LINES.—The underscore is provided for underlining headings, 
etc., and is not intended to be used for very long lines, the reasons being that 
it is slow, and, if the ribbon is worn or dry, does not give a continuous line of 
even thickness. The best plan to adopt when a line has to be drawn across 
the paper, is to depress the underscore, and to hold the type lightly on the 
paper by applying the pressure with the thumb near the type. Then the 
carriage release is depressed and the carriage is run backwards and forwards 
several times. If this does not give a line of sufficient density, revolve one 
of the spools a little, and repeat. 

A similar method is used for ruling vertical lines. Instead of using the 
anderscore, use the apostrophe, and by releasing the platen ratchet, the 
platen may be revolved forwards and backwards, which will give a vertical 
line. 

These methods have only to be tried once to be appreciated. 


RULING LINES IN INK.—An excellently-arranged piece of tabular work 
can easily be spoilt unless special care is taken when the lines are being ruled. 
The best results are obtained by using a draughtsman’s pen for ruling, and a 
flat ruler. These ruling pens can be obtained at a small cost, and possess the 
advantage of always ruling lines of one thickness, and only ‘“‘blot”’ if the pen 
is given too much ink and roughly handled. These pens should not be dipped 
into the ink, but the ink should be transferred from the ink bottle to the pen 
by using a quill or an ordinary pen. If a good deal of ruling is.done, a bottle 
of draughtsman’s ink should be obtained; the colour is deep and the stopper 
is fitted with a quill for transferring the ink to the pen. This method of ruling 
also has the advantage of not leaving ink on the edge of the ruler, which is 
liable to mark the paper. 

Undoubtedly the best effect is obtained by adjusting the points of the pen 
so that fine lines are obtained. Heavy lines detract from the transcript, 
and heavy double lines give the work a heavy and amateurish appearance. 
Double lines should be as close as possible, and absolutely parallel. The 
beginnings and endings of each line should be uniform, and, if they do not 
commence and end at the edges of the paper, evenness can be secured by 
tuling a vertical line with a soft pencil at each side of the paper; the pencilled 
lines being erased finally. 

If ordinary ink is used for the ruled lines, do not blot, but rule all horizontal 
lines first, leave for a few moments to dry, and then rule the vertical lines. 
If the blotter is used, unevenness of lines will be the result. 

Use the underscore sparingly in tabular work, particularly if other lines 
have to be ruled in ink, for the sake of greater uniformity. 
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‘Do not use both ink rulings and typewriter rulings on the same piece of 
The whole of the ruling should be done by one or the other method 


DUSTY MACHINE.—All the parts of a typewriter are nickelled, copper- 
zed or enamelled to prevent rust. This, however, prevents rust only 
sn reasonable precautions are taken. A machine should not be kept 
ed in a damp place, nor should it be kept too near a fire, as the heat 
dry any film of oil which may cover the parts. 

rusty machine cannot perform its duty to the best advantage, as the 
t ually eats away wearable portions. When a machine is allowed to 
it is impossible to clean it, unless the whole machine is stripped down, 
the parts re-nickelled and enamelled. 
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§.—The principal commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter 
are— 


$ -. Dollars S.L. .. Salvage Loss 

s. -. shilling S/N Shipping Note 

Salop .. Shropshire S.o. .. Sellers’ option 

sc. .. scilicet (namely, to wit) Soc. Society 

s/c. . son compte (his, or her, | S.P. Supra Protest 
account) Spec. Speculation 

Schr. .. Schooner Ss. .. Steamship 

s/d. . sea-damaged (grain S/S os ” . 

e S’sea .. Swansea 

s.d. . sine die (indefinitely) Sq. -. Square 

sec. +. section; secretary Sq. in... Square inches 

S.E.e.0.  Salvis erroribus et omissis | Sq. ft. .. oi neee 
(errors and omissions | Sq. m... » miles 
excepted) Sq. yd... » yards 

S.&F.A. Shipping and Forwarding | St. -. Saint, Street 
Agent st. ©... Stone (in weight) 

' . The following St. .. Stet (let it stand) 

Servt. .. Servant s.t. .. Short ton (2,000 Ibs.) 

S.g. Specific gravity Std. .. Standard 

Sgd. Signed Stg. .. Sterling 

Shipt. .. Shipment Stes isis dmtock 

S.I. Short interest (insurance) | S. to S... Station to station 

Sk. . Sack Str... .. Steamer 


SALUTATION.—The opening of a letter such as, 


Dear John, Dear Madan, 
Gentlemen, 


Dear Sir, or 


is termed the “ salutation.” 

_ The salutation is invariably used for correspondence. On the other hand, 
departmental letters, branch letters, post cards and memorandum forms could 

be written without them, and this is highly recommended as a great saving 

of time. (See Correspondence, Commercial.) 


“ SAME.”—The word ‘‘same” is often wrongly used in correspondence. 
Typists should note that its use as a pronoun is unnecessary except in legal 
documents. They should see that “same” is replaced by a personal or relative 
pronoun referring to the subject mentioned. 


SCALE, MARGIN.—(See Margin Stops.) 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR TYPEWRITING, ETC.—The following scale of 
2 is recommended by the Incorporated Phonographic Society, Typists’ 


S$. 
eneral and Legal Copying, a folio (72 words) . ‘ 
nce Sheets, Tabular Statements, Engrossments for Signature, 
Medical and Scientific work, a folio F : 

Carbon copies half price top copy. 

athors’ MSS. 3,000 words and over, a 1,000 from 2 3 1 
Prompt oe and Plays, a page que A ; x > : 

_ Typewriting rom Dictation, an hour | 5 é 5 z 3 
” » _ With one carbon copy 4 
5 in French or German, twice the price of English work. 
All red ruling extra throughout. 
ae Envelopes by Contract, from 1,000 . 2 ‘ r 15 

ire of Machine and Operator a day from . : és : : 15 
cs We Be a week from ‘ 3 
f op with foreign language, a day from . Sik 
Transcribing Shorthand Notes, Authors’ MSS., a 1,000 words from 
g Meetings, Attendance Fee = 1 
ibing Verbatim Report, a folio ‘ 


lOnkO WwW Ww 


STENCIL DUPLICATING 


Ss 
50 copies . 1.3 
3 6 2000 3 : Ores) 


8 

4 

B 
won 
wl ox 

ro) 

7) 


Single spacing 25 per cent extra. 


MULTIGRAPHING 


Ss 
a4 copies (not exceeding 20 lines) z : Z 7 
» ” » » . : : 9 
300 ,, rt Bi fi: . : : 10 
400 ,, es nf ‘ ‘ ; 11 
500 _,, ” ” » Res eae ey a 
1,000 ,, ” i Fr : : esse 
2,000, ” # x e heeinet te pieleoel 
3,000 ,, » ” i ; UG = 
Extra lines 3d. a line. Paper charged for at wholesale rates. Discount 
a ed by one typewriting office to another on monthly accounts, and on 
supplied, 15 per cent. 


1 Pet ht se 


‘ALE, PAPER.—A gauge, marked or graduated, to coincide with the 
spaces, indicating exactly the measurement of the paper, when in the 
cylinder, in letter spaces. The position of the scale differs according to 
make of.the machine. On some machines it is attached to the paper bail, 
1 others it is identical with the line gauge. 


SCALE POINTER.—(Sce Pointer for Seale.) 


CHEDULE OF QUANTITIES.—This schedule forms a part of a specifica- 
It is for the purpose of showing the prices of the items and details 
ised in the specification, and is filled in by the contractor. 
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The reproduction (p. 259) is the schedule of quantities relating to the 
specification to be found under that heading. 


SCRIPT.—A word meaning “writing.” Thus a “manuscript” is a work 
written by hand; a ‘“‘typescript”’ is a typewritten work. 


SCRIPT TYPE.—A style of typewriter type that imitates handwriting, and 
is so designed that the typed letters appear joined together as in handwriting. 
This style was at one time most favoured by solicitors, and is still in use in 
many solicitors’ offices. (See Type Faces.) 


SECTION MARK.—(See Combination Characters.) 


SELF-TAUGHT TYPIST.—Typists, like students of other commercial 
subjects, can train themselves, but it is advisable, where possible, to obtain 
instruction at a recognized training college and thus ensure correct training 
in regard to ‘‘touch”’ typewriting, and the advantage of the wide experience 
of a qualified teacher. 


SEMICOLON.—The semicolon is used to indicate a less complete pause 
than the colon, as— 


1. When the two parts of a sentence are not related to such an extent as 
to warrant the use of a comma, as— 


There has been more than one postpone- 
ment; frequent consultations have 
taken place. 


2. In such cases as the following— 


Many of the employees attended 
classes. The clerks studied business 
training; the draughtsmen, machine 
construction; the mechanics, element- 
ary mathematics. 


3. It is generally used before ‘‘as’”’ when used in place of “for 
example ’’; as— 


The comma indicates a slight pause; 


as, Whatever people say, their 
speeches are of great importance. 


“ SENIOR ” AND “ JUNIOR.”—(See “ Junior ” and “ Senior.) 


SEPARATOR.—The ball or roller bearings of a typewriter carriage are 
spaced apart, so that the length of bearing is increased to make the carriage 
morerigid. This is done by placing the balls or rollers in a separator, which 
prevents them from running together. In some machines the separator 
is also controlled by a rack and pinion, which prevents it from “‘ creeping,” 
or moving out of its correct relationship with the carriage races. This 
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10 20 “30 40 30 60 70 
ERECTING MAIN LINE SHAFTING WITH ACCESSORIES . 
SCHEDULE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES. 


Desoription. Quantity. Amount. 


2 in. dia. Steel Line Shafting, 
of ? 2? ” ” 
“Flange coupling for above, 
Loose Collars for Shafting, 
Cast Iron Hangers with Swivel ball 
bearings 


Cast Iron Braoket for Motor, 

* Countershafts for Lathes, 

_ Countershaft for Shaping Machine, 
Countershaft for Milling Machine, 
Countershaft for Cutter Grinder, 
Z Countershaft for Emery Grinder, 


12 in. Bolts, Nuts and Washers, 10 
Compressed Steel Pulleys, 10t x 9% 2 
” ” > 8 x 2 

* os » bx 4d 5 

” > ” 18 x8 1 

> ” 3 36 1 

” oy ”» 31 x9 1 

” ”» ” 20 x3 1 

” ” ” 27 x6 1 

” ” » 4x7 az 

” ” o» 40 x6 1 

” o> ” 20 x 58 af 

1 

6 

1 

1 

z 

‘l 


TOTAL. 
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0 MANUFAOTURING COMPANY LIMITE 


LETTER OF ALLOTMENT. 
Ml dees aa esi te Registered Office 
4 2 ‘ Stamp 
Sir or Madan, 
In accordance with your ep for Shares in the above Company, 
I beg to inform you that the Direotors have allotted you..........seseeee 
Preference Shares of £1 each, 


The amount payable on application and Pat te in respect of the 


said Shares is, » . 
You have paid on application, £ 2 
Balance due from you, £ ; ° 


which sum must be i to the Company's Bankers, THE SAFE BANK, LIMITED, 
Hillcorn, London, E.C., on or before the............instant. 


Yours faithfully, 


DOna eh tn Serr see ea ates ise fs . 
Seoretary. 


eee eee eee ee ee re 


This form must be forwarded entire, together 
with remittance to the Company'd Bankers. 


RETROP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BANKERS ' RECEIPT. 


NON aiat, a’ Ce: sras 
RECEIVED this...... Stee ae alates weGOP OF oc civeven « Bice vers Oe Rae 
KNOT ats alate aval seis ciasla & aieinia sere seowis aie arabe eisieeca e alt etnias ewe Stan eee reels 
The sum of....... seen bisa Sale tucigied advise et sek osl seme € a lieisae vainls/e 
DENT yikes per share payable on allotment of...... mre erainx el 


Preference Shares of £1 each in the above Company. 
For THE SAFE BANK, LIMITED, 


Pt 


Cashler. 


This receipt, when returned by the Bankers, must be pre- 
served and exchanged in due course for Share Certificate. 
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B23 ROP MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMIT 


ISSUE OF 100,000 PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH AT PAR. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Directors of the 
RETR 


OP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED. 

_ Gentlemen, 

‘ Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £..........+...-++0..b0ing a 

_ deposit of 2/6 per Share on..........Preference Shares of £1 each, I agree 

to purchase that number of the said shares, or any smaller number that you 

on allot to me, upon the terms of the Prospectus dated 4th November 19_., 
to pay the balance of the purchase money by the instalments specified 


in the said prospectus, and I authorise you to place my name on the Regis- 
_ ter of Members as the registered holder of the said Preference Shares. 


= BISNACUNG. oxic: vial) es asic sisioe bums ute ewed » 


Address in fuLL ... see cee e scene eee eeee eee eee tent ee ee treet e tee es 


Dates aie cccpnin's'n;cjs soKa sich malernceinie sietetedG waren ietnnte 
; This form should be filled up and forwarded entire, together with the 
deposit of 2/6 per share on the number of shares a lied for, to the 


Company's Bankers, THE SAFE BANK, LIMITED, HILLCORN, LONDON, E.C. ~ 
A separate cheque must accompany each application. 


RETROP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
. BANKERS' RECEIPT. 


HOTS. sss s- ss ess 
E BEEMVED this srcee (ses cals GAN Oli ssse cise caidfeiceaeeL Qe rigccs cle 


A . Cashier. 


This Receipt, when returned by the Bankers, must be pre- 
served and exchanged in due course for Share Certificate. 
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separator should be oiled occasionally at the point where the balls or rollers 
are fitted. 


SERIAL NUMBER OF TYPEWRITER.—This is really the factory number 
which is given to each machine, so that the typewriter manufacturers may 
keep a record of the machines in stock, and after sale. Its usefulness to the 
typewriter company is incalculable, and it is also useful to the purchaser. 
For example, if a typewriter is stolen or lost, it is easy to trace it providing the 
serial or factory number is known, and therefore it is advisable for a purchaser 
to make a note of this number. The number is generally stamped on the top 
of the framework of the machine, at the side or back. 


SHARE, ALLOTMENT FORM.—The letter of allotment is used to inform 
the applicant for shares the number which have been allotted, and the repro- 
duction on p. 260 shows the arrangement of the form. When used in large 
numbers it is usual to have the form printed. 


SHARE, APPLICATION FORM.—A form of application for shares is used 
by intending purchasers desirous of having any desired number of shares 
allotted to them, and the application form and banker’s receipt reproduced 
on page 261 shows the arrangement of the form. 


SHIELD ERASER.—(Scee Corrections on Original Typescript.) 


SHIFT KEY.—The key used for changing the position of the mechanism 
so that the capitals or ‘‘upper case’’ characters are in use. The operation is 
known as “‘shifting.’’ On some machines the action of the shift key is to lift 
the carriage (in some cases only the paper cylinder) ; on other machines the 
key connects with the type segment. The effect is the same—namely, to bring 
the opposite end of the type block into contact with the paper cylinder. A 
duplicate key is provided on each side of the keyboard, so that the shift may 
be operated with either hand. 

Touch typists depress the shift keys with the little fingers, and the action 
becomes, after considerable practice, an almost mechanical operation. It 
is important to remember that, if the upper case character is situated on the 
left of the keyboard, the right-hand shift key should be depressed with the 
little finger of the right hand; or if the character is on the right of the key- 
board, depress the left-hand shift key with the left hand. 

A common error on the part of learners is either to depress the shift key 
insufficiently, or to release the finger from the key just as the type is printing. 
This means that the upper case character is not in line with the others, and 
sometimes gives a half impression of both upper and lower case type. The 
correct manipulation of the shift key is a point worthy of study and practice. 
Speed work is frequently hindered through incorrect methods of shifting. 


SHIFT-KEY MACHINES.—The majority of typewriters manufactured 
at the present time are called Shift-Key machines, because a special key 
must be depressed to write certain characters. Thus a front-stroke machine 
writing 84 characters will require only 42 keys and 42 typebars if fitted with 
a single shift, and 28 keys and 28 typebars if fitted with a double shift. 

The term ‘‘single shift-key machines” is used for four-bank keyboard 
machines, which have two type to each typebar, and require shifting only for 
capitals and other “‘upper case’’ characters. 

The term “double shift-key machines” is used for three-bank keyboards, 
which have three type to each typebar, and require a second shift key for 
figures in addition to the shift key for capitals. 
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Shuttle machines are differently constructed. The type wheel or type 
shuttle is moulded with the characters arranged in three rows super- 
imposed, so all that is necessary is to raise the shuttle by means of the shift 
_ keys, which brings each row into correct writing position. 


SHIFT LOCK.—This is a separate key or lever which temporarily locks 
the carriage or segment for the continuous writing of upper case characters 
on shift-key machines. It is variously placed on either side of the keyboard, 
and on some typewriters it is fitted on both sides. A touch on the shift key 
allows the carriage or segment to resume its normal position. 


SHILLING SIGN.—(See Abbreviations on Keyboard.) 


SHOCK ABSORBERS.—Specially manufactured, spongy rubber stands 
for the four feet of a typewriter are really excellent absorbers of any jars 
or shocks to which a machine may be subject, and they also tend to make 
the machine less noisy in action. They can be obtained from typewriter 
companies and dealers. 


SHORTHAND, TYPING FROM.—There is often a noticeable difference 
between the typewriting speeds of the operator when typing from printed 
matter and when typing from shorthand notes. Provided that there is the 
ability to read shorthand as rapidly as when reading printed matter, the 
typewriting speed should not be affected to any extent. The difference be- 
tween the respective typewriting speeds should be the proportionate difference 
between the rate of veading printed matter and the rate of reading shorthand 
matter. 

The typewriting skill of the typist is not the deciding factor in the question. 
The deciding factors are the nature of the matter being typed, and the short- 
hand knowledge and shorthand reading ability of the typist. Typewriting 
skill enters into the question only in regard to the method of typewriting 
used. If the typist uses the “‘sight’’ method of operation, the difficulties 
involved in following the ‘‘copy’’ are practically the same, whether the copy 
is in shorthand or in longhand. Once the sight of the copy is broken, for the 
purpose of looking at the machine or the fingers or the typewriting paper in 
the machine, time is lost and the risk is incurred of picking up the copy again 
at the wrong place. If the shorthand notes are poorly written the difficulties 
are perhaps increased. 

Therefore, the typist whose work involves a large amount of typing from 
shorthand, i.e. her own notes, or notes written by another shorthand writer 
would be well advised to bring her knowledge and use of shorthand up to a 
standard where the characters are as clear to the mental vision as are the 
longhand or printed characters. Fortunately for the typist, Pitman’s Short- 
hand is uniquely suited for this purpose. The formation of the characters, 
and the distinct outlines of the system, result in a style of writing from which 
all possibility of obscurity of outline and ambiguity of transcription can be 
rigorously excluded. Thus it is that the trained “‘touch”’ typist can readily 
prove that her rate of operation from shorthand matter is not less than it is 
from printed matter. 

Needless to say, typing from shorthand characters is an important and 
definite part of the modern typist’s training and should not be left to chance 
or to haphazard development. The training and practice should not begin 
until the typist has mastered the keyboard. It should be understood that the 
Student who is learning to type is not merely touching certain keys and 
Producing certain results from those keys: she is establishing definite mental 
channels that result in the fingers acting correctly and of their own accord 
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at the sight of a word. The further development of the fingers acting in- 
stinctively without the sight of the actual letters or word cannot be satis- 
factorily accomplished without that natural basis. 

The training in copying from shorthand can be carefully graded by (1) 
typing from familiar printed shorthand characters; (2) typing from un- 
familiar printed shorthand characters; (3) typing from familiar shorthand 
notes prepared by the typist; and (4) typing from unread shorthand notes 
written by the typist. Training should include neat and careful display of 
the shorthand notes in the notebook—one of the essentials of rapid shorthand 
transcription. 


SHORTHAND-TYPISTS’ EXAMINATIONS.—Particulars of special exam- 
inations for shorthand-typists, combining tests in typewriting and shorthand, 
will be found under the headings of Pitman’s Shorthand-Typist Examination 
and Royal Society of Arts. A specimen test paper for shorthand-typists is 
given at the end of this volume. 


SIGNATURES.—When typing letters for a person who will sign on behalf 
of a company or municipal authority, it is often necessary for the typist to 
include a description of the office held by the dictator, such as managing 
director, secretary, borough treasurer, building inspector, etc. The typist 
should bear in mind the amount of space required for the signature. If it is 
known to be an ordinary signature four to six line spaces is usually sufficient 
to allow between the last line of the subscription and the title of the signatory, 
but when the signature is of a sprawling nature eight line spaces may be 
required. In cases where the signature is not known, it will be well to leave 
six spaces, which suffice to accommodate the majority of normal signatures. 

Where a large number of letters have to be signed, such as circular letters. 
etc., many firms use a rubber stamp which is a facsimile of the signature. 

As regards stencil duplicated letters, the signature may be written on the 
stencil by using a special pencil, so that when the copies are run off they do not 
need to be signed, or a piece of spare stencil containing the signature can be 
grafted on the main stencil. 


SIGNS AND CHARACTERS.—(See Combination Characters and Special 
Characters.) 


SILENCERS.—(Scee Noise, Lessening, and Shock Absorbers.) 


SILK SHEET.—This is a specially prepared sheet for use with stencils. 
It forms a tough and minutely perforated backing to the stencil during the 
“cutting’’ operation in the typewriter. (See Duplicating.) 


SINGLE LINE SPACING.—Each tooth of the platen ratchet or gear mea- 
sures a single line space, and the distance is worked out so that the lines of 
writing may be written as close as possible, without any of the characters 
overlapping. Thus, the letter “‘p’’ may be written on the line, and the letter 
“b” (for example) may be written one line space below the “p’”’ without the 
serifs of the types touching. Also the underscore may be used without 
encroaching on any of the types written below. 

Single line spacing is used where a good deal of writing is required in little 
space and for correspondence. Two line spaces should be placed between each 
paragraph. This entirely separates the paragraphs, and gives a distinctive 
and neat appearance to the work. (See Depths of Line Spacing.) 


SITUATION, APPLYING FOR.—(See Applying for Situation.) 
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SIZES OF PAPER.—(Sce Measurements of Paper.) 


SIZES OF TYPEWRITERS.—Typewriters are generally classified, in regard 
to size, by the length of the carriages: e.g. a foolscap machine is a machine 
taking paper 8 in. to 9in. in width. A brief machine takes paper 16 in. wide. 


SKELETON LETTERS.—(Scee Form Letters.) 


SLUGGISH MACHINE.—When an operator calls a certain machine 
“ sluggish,” he usually means that the action of the machine is not responsive 
to his touch. This does not necessarily mean that the machine is really 
sluggish, but applies only so far as the particular operator is concerned. 
The machine in the hands of another operator may be quite responsive, and 
this proves a definite conclusion: that the ‘‘touch,”’ or responsiveness of 
typewriters differ, and that no two operators are alike in “‘touch.’’ Almost 
every operator is different in operating the keys of a typewriter—the two 
extremes being, (1) a dead, heavy and lifeless touch, in which the operator 
does not remove the fingers from the keys before the keys return under the 
action of their springs; and (2) a smart, lively, staccato touch which produces 
a good speed. 

Therefore, an operator similar to No 1 would call a machine, which was 
in every way suitable for No. 2 operator, very sluggish; whereas a No. 2 
operator would call a machine suitable for No. 1 operator, too heavy. 

This does not mean that there are certain makes of typewriters particu- 
larly suitable for particular operators; it means that each and every type- 
writer can be adjusted to suit every kind of touch. All typewriters are fitted 
with adjustable tension springs, as well as other special adjustments, to 
enable a machine to be adjusted to suit every requirement. 

Thus, a ‘‘ dead ”’ touch requires a fairly heavy tension to make the machine 
do what the operator cannot, i.e., operate quickly. Similarly a ‘‘ staccato” 
touch requires a light, easy tension, because the operator assists the action 
of the machine by the very lively action of touch. 

It is interesting to note that a sluggish operator would call a light touch 
machine heavy, but on increasing the key tension it would become “‘ lighter ”’ 
to such an operator. It is contradictory to say that by increasing the tension 
the touch is made lighter, but it is perfectly true, because what the operator 
means by ‘‘heavy”’ is really “‘ unresponsive.” 

It is possible, however, to render the key touch of a machine more or less 
sluggish if there is a great amount of excessive tension on the carriage main- 
Spring. This has the effect of imposing a great pressure on the escapement 
dogs, preventing them from sliding through the teeth of the escapement 
wheel with ease. The reducing of the carriage tension, then, has a similar 
port to increasing the key tension, except that the touch is not made too 

eavy. 

An experienced typewriter mechanic is fully conversant with typists’ 
peculiarities, and knows exactly how to adjust the touch of a machine to give 
the operator just what is required, and a mechanic should be called in if the 
touch of a machine is not considered correct. (See Depression of Keys.) 


SMITH, L C, TYPEWRITER.—(See L C Smith Typewriter.) 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER.—Standard Model No. 60. Open-face 
construction affords complete visibility and accessibility. The light rigid 
Carriage is suspended between race rails in which the rolls are at right angles. 
These hold the carriage firmly and it moves without vibration and almost 
Without friction on its roller bearings. 
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As easy to write on the wide carriage models as on the correspondence 
machine, due to the tact that only the type-basket shifts for capitals—the 
carriage is not lifted. An additional advantage is the greater strength and 
durability made possible in the construction. 

The ten tabulator keys enable the operator to bring the carriage with one 
stroke to any one of ten writing points in columns. As many columns may be 
written as the width of the paper will allow. Convenient for listing figures, 
dollars and cents, pounds, shillings and pence, francs, lires, or any other 
currency. ; 

The tabulator stops are key set; that is, the stops are set and cleared from 
the front of the machine, enabling the operator to change easily and almost 
instantaneously from one form to another. 


Smith Premier 


Noiseless 


NOISELESS TYPEWRITER 


Noiseless Model. The Smith Premier No. 6 Noiseless is practical, depend- 
able, durable and complete. It is necessary to explain only that the Noiseless 
presses the type against the paper: it does not hammer. That is how the 
writing is done noiselessly. The underlying principle is “pressure printing”’ 
instead of the hammer impact method used on ordinary typewriters. The 
touch is extremely light and lively. 

Vertical Accounting Machine. Eliminates adding and subtracting tasks 
from all kinds of office work. Of the greatest assistance in invoicing, preparing 
summaries, typing cheques and receipts with cash book and any work where 
typing and adding come together. 

The operator merely types the descriptive matter and figures as on a type- 
writer, and the amounts are automatically totalled by the machine as they 
are typed. The accumulating totals are clearly shown in the registers:in front 
of the machine. Subtraction is done by moving a lever, then typing in the 
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ordinary way. The amount subtracted may be typed in red if desired, the 
change of colour being made by the same movement of the lever. 

Electric Cross Accounting Machine. Invaluable for the complete accounting 
system. Provides immediately the figures by which the business is controlled. 

The Cross Accounting Machine simplifies and proves the accuracy of the 
following kinds of work. Ledger posting, preparing statements, posting 
ledger and statement together, ledger control accounts, all forms of invoicing. 
Cash book, cheques, receipts, stock accounts and stock records, sales analysis 
and general analysis work, wages sheets and pay slips, distributions, sta- 
tistical work, etc. 


ELEectrRIC Cross ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Each machine is equipped specially to meet the exact requirements of the 
work for which it is intended. As the work is typed the machine automatically 
accumulates the amounts both vertically and across, so completing and 
proving all the adding and subtracting as the work proceeds. The cross totals 
ate proved and shown line by line. 

Fanfold Machine. This machine is used for invoicing, order forms, and any 
other work where a number of carbon copies are required. The stationery is 
fed through the machine in a continuous length and the carbons are auto- 
matically fed by the machine as the forms pass through. As soon as one 
Invoice is complete the carbons are moved back by means of a special arm 
and the completed set of invoices detached against the knife on the machine. 
It saves all the time otherwise required in feeding forms and carbons. 

Rapid Model. This is a combined typewriter and continuous feed invoicing 
Machine. For invoicing, original and either one or two carbon copies can be 

, the forms and carbons being automatically fed as on the Fanfold 
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Machine. The conversion from invoicing to ordinary correspondence is very 
simple. 

Cheque-Receipt Writing Machine. This machine is for typing cheques, 
cash book and bank list or receipts, cash book and pay-in slip. It combines 
all the separate operations into one, including all the sterling additions. 
It gives an automatic feed of continuous cheques or receipts in pads varying 
from 100 upwards. The new automatic spacing device brings each cheque 
or receipt into the exact typing position, without the operator touching any 
of the forms. The cash book entries are condensed into the minimum space. 
The star proof of clearance feature proves that the machine is clear of figures 
at the start of the work, and that all totals have been correctly entered. 

This model can be fitted with pin-point protecting and plain Gothic type 
on the same machine. 


SOLIDUS (Shilling Sign).—(See Abbreviations on Keyboard.) 


SPACE BAR.—The space bar extends across the front of the keyboard, 
and gives one space on each depression. It should be depressed by the 
thumbs, and not by any of the fingers. The advice given to operators as 
to which thumb should be used, varies considerably in different quarters. 
One teacher would advise that the left thumb should be used if the first 
letter of the next word has to be struck with the right hand: others say that 
the left thumb should be used if the /ast key was struck with the right hand. 
Both cannot apply in every case, and each is equally important. Some of 
the most expert operators use only the right thumb in every case. This seems 
to be the best method to cultivate. : 


SPACING.—There are two kinds of spacing to be considered in typewriting 
—letter spacing and line spacing. Both operations are explained in various 
sections of the Dictionary. Letter spacing is a means of measuring the width 
of a sheet of paper, and line spacing is a means of measuring the depth of a 
sheet of paper. For example, if it is required to allow a margin of 2in. on a 
machine fitted with pica type, the typist knows immediately that this is 
equivalent to twenty letter spaces. Similarly, on a standard machine a margin 
of 1 in. from the top is equivalent to six line spaces. A sheet of quarto paper 
(8in. x 10 in.) measures eighty pica letter spaces by twenty-six line spaces. 
The illustration on page 269 shows a sheet of quarto paper marked out in this 
way. Anoriginally typed copy of this forms a useful scale for display purposes. 


SPECIAL CHARACTERS.—Special characters for any particular class of 
work, or any special sign used in certain trades and professions, may be 
fitted to almost any typewriter. It is necessary, of course, to remove an 
existing type so as to accommodate the new type. These special characters 
can be engraved in any shape, although certain typewriters will not take 
special type beyond a certain limit in width and length. 

; The special signs on pages 270 and 271 are grouped under their separate 
classes. 


SPECIAL KEYBOARDS.—Any of the typewriter companies will supply 
machines with special keyboards to suit special requirements. For example, 
the machine could be fitted with a Druggist’s keyboard, an Engineer’s key- 
board, or Fractional keyboard. In case the number of special characters 
or fractions is so large that they cannot all be put on the machine if both 
small and capital letters are retained, then Gothic letters may be substituted. 
This means that the letter characters would occupy only twenty-six type, 
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& 
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leaving fifty-eight type for the special characters, punctuation marks, etc. 
(See Combination Characters; and Keyboard, Arrangement of.) 


12545676901254567890125456789012345678901254567890123456789012345678901234567890 
” 20. 30, 50. 60. 70. 60 


welLOweseerae eeeee weeWDeeeeceeeDWecces 


QUARTO PAGE SCALE FOR TYPEWRITING DISPLAY WORK 
10 SPACES TO THE INCH AND 6 LINES TO THE INCH. 
REPRODUCED ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL SIZE 


Page The Spac Gentre of the Line 
between Line 350 and Line 31 between Space 40 and Space 41 
: 


? 


SPACING SCALE 


SPECIFICATION.—The reproduction on page 272 shows a specification con- 
ng particulars of work to be performed. The heading could be written 
across the page if desired. The subheadings, however, should always be 
written to the left of the margin, for greater prominence and for easy reference. 
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GEOMETRICAL 
> is greater than O circle 
< isless than V sector 
= is greater or less than -\ segment 
} is not greater than ~ arc j 
+ is not less than A triangle 
< sangle 0 square 
right angle [7 rhombus 
|| parallel FA scube 
+£ equal and parallel © hexagon 
.. therefore ® - similar to 
‘because : is to, or divided by 
° ee 
degree wT. OF 
: minute >: as, or is equal to 
. second 
ALGEBRAICAL 
-+ plus = _—scongruent 
— minus va integral 
+ plus or minus A finite difference 
= _ equal to used for partial, differential 
not equal far 6 or co-efficients 
i © infinity 
cc. Varies as 
Y ¥ root signs 
4/ square root 
decimal point 
xX ‘multiplied by 
MEDICAL SIGNS 
ye or R recipe gor gr. grain 
3 ounce ss. semi, or half 
3 drachm j, ij, iij one, two, three, etc. 
d scruple P. eq. equal parts ) 
gor ™ ‘minim or drop aa ‘Ana, or of each 
ath libra, or pound M Misce, or mix 
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MONEY SIGNS 

Pound sign (Italian) sous 

pesetas (Roman) reis 

dollars 

deniers pound (Roman) 


bolivars 


+S wm o 


pound (Tournoi) 


£ 
Ps. 
¢ cents 
a 
B 
# schellings 


COMMERCIAL SIGNS 


eB per % account 
Yoo per mil c/ Oo care of 
# number 7B pound 


- Double-line spacing is recommended, but sirgle may be used for any details. 
_ The scale at the top will indicate where the indentations commence. 


SPEED OPERATORS.—The high speed operators of the world may rightly 

_ be judged to be those who have succeeded in carrying off the International 
_ Championships, and the list given on page 273 makes interesting reading, 
- not only from this point of view, but also as an indication of the development 
_ of speed over a period of twenty-five years. (See also Championships.) These 
speeds have reached an almost phenomenal degree but it may be assumed that 
_ 90 words a minute (accurate) is a reasonable standard for the expert. A speed 

_ operator is one who can type at a high rate of speed, with a minimum of errors, 
and at the same time turn out a pérfectly even, clean and methodical piece of 
2 written matter. Unless the whole of these things are taken into considera- 
_ tion, and are performed efficiently and quickly, the ability to operate the keys 
_ at a high rate of speed alone will not make a speed operator. 

____ It will be understood, then, that it is only by combining efficiency in many 
_ different classes of a typist’s work, that real high speed can be attained. Very 

_ many operators can type memorized sentences at a high speed. This 
does not warrant them being called speed typists. 

___ The high speed operator must be so familiar with the spelling of words, so 
_ familiar with the fingering of such words, that the actual typing involves no 
_ mental effort. It is necessary that he should have at his command a large 

_and varied vocabulary. 

__ Words which present certain difficulties in the fingering must be found and 
_ practised over and over again. An excellent series of exercises of this nature 
can be seen in Pitman’s High Speed in Typewriting. 

_ Unfamiliar words should then be taken, and practised time after time, 
until they become as well known as the word “the.” Repetition practice 
_ of lengthy paragraphs is strongly recommended, as an aid to improving the 
_ manipulation of the keys, and strengthening the muscles of the fingers. 

__ Nothing so far has been said of the really most important point, namely, 
_ touch typewriting, because it is assumed that every typist knows that high 
Speed is impossible without this method of locating the keys. The visual 
Method, by which is meant the location of the keys by looking at the key- 

board, will, it is true, produce a certain amount of speed after considerable 
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SPECIFICATION of work required to be 
done in supplying and ereoting Main Line: 
Shafting with accessories as below, at the 

Maidenhead Works of Messrs J. W. Mallinthorp 

and Company, Limited. 
17th October, 19_-. 
LINE SHAFT. To be of steel, 2 in. diameter, 32 ft. long, in two lengths 

15 ft. and 17ft. respectively, coupled by means of flange 
coupling, and to be fitted with necessary loose collars. 


BEARINGS .* The shaft is to be supported by five cast iron hangers of 
good design, fitted with swivel ball bearings. The distance 
from centre to bearing to feet of hanger to be about 24 in. 
The bolts to be suitable for fixing to timbers 8 in. deep. 


PULLEYS. The belt pulleys to be of compressed steel in halves bored 
to suit the shaft, and seoured thereto by means of set screws 
arranged at right angles to each other. The pulleys to be 
substantially as follows:- 


Two i cigtie se TOR AME dla in. face. 
a aersyisye yen N eoe 5a AT was i 
WIVOs Mc ieee ite fie: Rhee t ae 
ee Re in eae hon ae ration >, 
One | IIS 1. Arves joe 6% banies 3: 
One ab ap eee wa 5 5: 2 eae, 
ae ER 2 TT Ea i Sete ; 
We re. eee alee as ts Paeergs 
nee based Trin Z Tr ey 
Bee etsy’. by i a8 an 3a in ae 
8 i wn csi tzh os 2 Pe 
Total, 17 Pulleys. : 


NOTE.- Standard sizss be gueplied provided that they 
do not vary more n part ar case. 
Peptepen ss variations should be on the larger 
side. : 


BRA for To be of cast iron of good finish, substantially to draw- 
ing supplied. 


GENERAL. The whole of the material and workmanship to be of the best, 
and to be completed substantially as per specification. 
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actice, but extreme accuracy is not to be attained with this method. More- 
over, the speed is limited, because of the time being wasted in other ways. 
A touch operator is able to keep his eyes on the copy the whole time, and 
does not need to stop typing in order to find out the next few words to be 
written; whereas the visual operator’s eyes are continually travelling from 
the copy to the keys, with the consequent loss of time, to say nothing of the 
liability to miss out a few words, or even a few lines. 


THE WoRLD’s TyPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP, 1906 to 1930 
RECORD OF CHAMPION TyYPISTS 


Net Words 

Year Machine Winner a Minute 
1906 Underwood Miss Rose L. Fritz 82 
1907 Underwood Miss Rose L. Fritz 87 
1908 Underwood Miss Rose L. Fritz 87 
1909 Underwood Miss Rose L. Fritz 95 
1910 Underwood Mr. H. O. Blaisdell 109 
1911 Underwood Mr. H. O. Blaisdell 112 
1912 Underwood Miss Florence E. Wilson 117 
1913 Underwood Miss Margaret B. Owen 125 
1914 Underwood Mr. Emil A. Trefzger 129 
1915 Underwood Miss Margaret B. Owen 136 
1916 Underwood Miss Margaret B. Owen 137 
1917 Underwood Miss Margaret B. Owen 143 
1918 Underwood Mr. Geo. L. Hossfield 143 
1919 Underwood Mr. Wm. F. Oswald 132 
1920 Underwood Mr. Geo. L. Hossfield 131 
1921 Underwood Mr. Geo. L. Hossfield 136 
1922 Underwood Mr. Geo. L. Hossfield 144 

1923 Underwood Mr. Albert Tangora 147 

| 1924 Underwood Mr. Albert Tangora 130 
1925 Underwood Mr. Albert Tangora 130 
1926 Underwood Mr. Geo. L. Hossfield 132 
1927 Underwood Mr. Geo. L. Hossfield 133 
1928 Underwood Mr. Albert Tangora 132 
1929 Underwood Mr. Geo. L. Hossfield 135* 
1930 Underwood Mr. Geo. Hossfield 133 


* The record speed. 


From 1924-5 the contests were held under the revised rules mentioned on page 53 of this 
Dictionary. 


_ Accuracy is the one essential to be aimed at in the ambition for high speed. 
There is no credit attaching to anyone who can type at a hundred words a 
minute if they are not a hundred correctly typed words. 

_ The question whether high speed is worthy of cultivation has been discussed 
by many typists and experts. Some argue that extreme speed may win a 


_ championship but offer no further advantages. This is a narrow view. High 


Speed, using the term in the broad sense of combining extreme accuracy, is 

of the greatest value to any typist. It means that in actual business the 

operator can produce a great deal of work, without strain or great effort, 
ecause he will not be working at his highest possible speed, and can operate 

_ with comparative ease. 

Whether high speed is within the power of every typist is another debatable 

_ Point. It is certainly an impossibility for the typist who possesses neither the 
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ambition to be expert nor the patience to practise. For the business typist, 
however, it is worth while trying, and even though championship speed is not 
attained the typist will acquire increased skill, improved knowledge and an 
enlarged vocabulary. 


SPEED TEST.—This term was used for many years for the straightforward 
copying tests in typewriting examinations. Most examining bodies now sub- 
stitute the term “‘ Accuracy Test’’ or ‘‘ Copying Test,’ and state the standards 
of speed they hope to obtain from candidates. ; 

Speed tests cannot be set for purposes of examination or comparison unless 
the customary method of counting in strokes instead of in words is adopted. 
A specimen of a speed test counted in this way is given on page 275. 


SPELLING.—It seems superfluous to say that all typists should be good 
spellers. A typist is not so called because of the ability to operate a type- 
writer, but because she can in addition be depended upon (1) to spell correctly, 
(2) to use words grammatically, (3) to know the correct use of punctuation 
marks, and (4) to be able to set out matter in a neat style. 

Shorthand-typists who experience difficulty in spelling correctly should 
give the matter thorough attention as misspellings cannot be allowed in 
business correspondence and documents. To overcome this difficulty the 
typist should consult a good English dictionary whenever she is in the slightest 
doubt as to the spelling of a word, but this will not prove helpful unless steps 
are taken to impress the correct spelling on the memory. An excellent way 
of dealing with the problem is to make a list of troublesome words, and to 
copy these words on the machine several times until it is felt that they have 
been completely mastered. When a fairly complete list has been compiled 
and practised it should be possible to type each word correctly without hesita- 
tion. The effect of this method can be ascertained by enlisting the services 
of a friend and arranging for the words to be dictated and afterwards tran- 
scribed and checked. 

Bad spelling is a serious hindrance to advancement; it reduces speed and 
wastes time; it tends to decrease an employer’s confidence in his typist, 
and generally shows a want of care. It is within every typist’s capacity to 
become a good speller, and at the same time increase one’s knowledge of words. 


SPOOL, RIBBON.—Every make of typewriter is fitted with ribbon spools 
of different designs, on account of the difference in the mechanism employed to 
wind the ribbon. Thus a spool made specially for one typewriter will not 
fit another make of machine, so that it is necessary to mention the make 
of typewriter the ribbon is intended for, when ordering. Ribbons should 
not be purchased on ordinary tin spools from dealers, as this entails winding 
the ribbon on the correct spools, and this is usually a slow and dirty operation. 

Before a new spool is fitted to the machine, it should be noted whether 
the sides, or discs, of the spool are bent. If so, the spool should be changed, 
as the ribbon mechanism may not work freely with a bent spool. 


SPRING, CARRIAGE.—(See Mainspring.) 

SPRING, KEY TENSION.—(Sce Key Tension and Sluggish Machine.) 

SPUR WHEEL.—A spur wheel is really a small gear or pinion with sharp 
teeth, but on a typewriter the name is sometimes given to the escapement 


wheel, on which the escapement dogs work. 


STACCATO TOUCH.—(See Depression of Keys.) 
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SECTION OF 
SPECIMEN SPEED TEST 


An ideal is a mental image which may exist only in our fancy or 
imagination. Always it should be our aim to make the ideal become a 
reality, to make our dreams come true. Nothing is lost in the en- 
deavor, and much that is useful may be gained. It is the running of 
the race that is worth while; those who win have but an added thrill. 
Touch typewriting was once an ideal, and those teachers who advo- 
cated it at first were looked upon somewhat in the light of dreamers. 
While the dreamers were advocating the touch method, many schools 
tried the plan of teaching what used to be called the all-finger method. 
This was a step in the right direction, but students who followed that 
plan did not become totith typists, because their teachers permitted 
them to look at the keyboard when learning, and that habit soon grew 
upon them and prevented them from becoming masters of the key- 
board by touch. Gradually the schools that taught the all-finger 
method came over to the side of the dreamers, Practically all the 
new text-books came out in favor of touch typewriting and it became 
the policy of all good schools and colleges to advertise in their catalogs 
that they taught the touch system. 

It is now many years since the touch system became generally 
accepted by schools ‘and colleges all over the land as the best method 
of teaching typewriting. Some of those who adopted touch type- 
writing did so with a mental reservation that, while it was the best 
way to teach typewriting, it would take their students longer to 
become proficient than was the case with the old hunt and peck plan. 
Even yet this opinion still persists in some quarters. However, most 
principals of schools, and practically all teachers of typewriting, now 
know from experience that the touch system not only makes type- 
Writing easier for the typist, but that it is much quicker to learn if the 
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STAMPING MACHINES.—The dispatch sections of the typists’ depart- 
ments responsible for a heavy mail often make use of the special machines 
which are obtainable for impressing the envelopes of the letters with a mark 
showing that postage has been paid. These machines are issued under the 
licence of the Postmaster-General and no postage stamps are affixed to the 
envelopes. The envelopes are franked with the required unit stamp, and in 
addition arrangements can be made for the inclusion of publicity matter. 
The following is an illustration of an envelope stamped by the franking 
machine— 


EVERY YEAR 
—the header! 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
Pitman House, 
Parker Street, W. C. 2. 


STAMPING OF LETTERS.—Typists who send out letters insufficiently 
stamped may be the cause of serious business delay. It is the practice of the 
Post Office to surcharge unstamped or insufficiently stamped letters, the 
money being collected by the postman. This in itself involves delay, as the 
postman usually makes his calls for payment after the delivery of the éarly 
morning mail. Surcharged letters, therefore, miss the first delivery. Where the 
recipient declines to pay the surcharge the correspondence is returned to the 
sender for collection of the money due. 


STAND FOR MACHINE.—There are several different makes of stands 
which will just take a typewriter, some of these stands being strongly con- 
structed of steel tubing, others of hard wood. They are not, however, 
suitable for office stands for typewriters, as the available space on the top 
of the stand is very limited, in fact only sufficient to take an ordinary machine. 
They are suitable to stand at the side of a roll-top or similar desk for occa- 
sional use. A typist’s table should be much larger than this, and is explained 
under the heading of Table for Typewriter. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER.—tThe word “standard” applied to general 
matters means, ‘‘that which is established as a rule or model.” “Standard 
Typewriter’’ was first applied to the first practical typewriter—the early 
Remington. To-day a standard typewriter is generally held to mean a typebar 
machine fitted with a ‘‘universal”’ four-bank keyboard, and with devices 
that do not depart radically from the average. This cannot yet be considered 
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; an absolute definition, however, as many manufacturers apply the term to 
their machines, even though the construction and design differ from the above. 


__ §TAPLING PRESS.—This is a small hand-press for fastening papers to- 
gether. One well-known patent consists of a press in which a length of metal 
staples is inserted, and a hand knob which cuts off a staple forces it through 
__ the papers and clenches the staple underneath. It is an exceedingly rapid and 
_ neat method of securing papers, but it can be recommended only for papers 
___ which have to be permanently fastened. 
oN There are several variations of this patent, and typists are recommended 
to examine the different machines generally stocked by typewriter supply 

companies and stationers. 


a STATEMENT OF CLAIM.—This is the title of a formal document used in 
a legal action for setting out fully the nature of the plaintiff's claim. The 
_ document is typed on foolscap paper (8” x 13”) with double-line space. The 

_ margin should be set at 15, and the numbers of the different portions at 20. 
_ The capitalization as shown on the reproduction on p. 278 should be strictly 
_ adhered to, and the names of plaintiff and defendant should be centred 
between the words— 


BETWEEN and Plaintiff. 


STATEMENT OF CLAIM. 
should also be centred. 


____ The numbers at the top of the facsimile are for the purpose of showing 
the exact position of the margin and indentations. 


STATUTORY DECLARATION.—A declaration in writing made in accord- 

_ ance with the Statutory Declaration Act, 1835. It is typed on foolscap paper 
_ (8” x 13’), with double-line spacing. The margin is set at 15 on the scale, 
_ and indentations made five spaces from the margin. The numbered paragraphs 
‘should commence at 20. 


eee tne word DECLARED 


should be typed inside the margin five spaces, viz., at 10. 

_The name of the person making the Declaration should be typed in 
all-capitals. 

The reproduction on p. 280 will show the exact arrangement, the numbers 
on the scale being shown at the top. 


STENCIL.—This is the name given to a specially prepared sheet used for 

ining a large number of copies of one letter. It does not really become 

_ a stencil until it has been typed upon, when it becomes partially perforated 

“ by the type, to allow the ink to penetrate to the sheets of paper placed 
underneath. (See Duplicating.) 


_ STET.—This word is used in proof correction to indicate that a word or 
ge deleted is to remain as previously typed or printed. Dots are placed 
th the matter that has been marked for deletion but is to remain as 
ally written, and the word “‘stet”’ is placed in the margin. 


___ STITCHING PAPERS.—Legal documents are usually fastened by stitching 
_ down the left-hand side with silk cord or tape. 
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19_.. B. No. 3894. 
IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 


KING'S BENCH DIVISION. 
Writ issued November M4th, 19_.. 


BETWEEN ADELAIDE BROWN Plaintiff. 
and 


JOHN SMITH Defendant . 
STATEMENT OF CLAIM. 

1. The Plaintiff is a married woman who sues in this 
aotion in respect of her separate estate. 

2. The Defendant is a solicitor of the High Court and 
was employed by the Plaintiff in the year 19_- to advise her 
as to the investment of certain moneys and in other business. 

3. The Defendant as such solicitor in the month of 
January 19__ advised the Plaintiff to invest the sum of £1000 
on a second mortgage of 10 leasehold houses situate in St. 
John's Road Ilford in the County of Essex. The Defendant 
recommended the said second mortgage to the Plaintiff as an 
excellent security for that amount. 

4. The Plaintiff relying upon the advice and skill of 
the Defendant invested the said sum of £1000 in the said seo- 
ond mortgage and the Defendant acted as solicitor for the 
Plaintiff in effecting this investment. 

5. No solicitor exercising ordinary oare and skill 
would have advised a client to lend money on a security of 
such a nature as that upon which the Defendant advised the 
Plaintiff? to lend this money. 

; 6. The Defendant was further guilty of negligence in not 
obtaining a report of a surveyor as to the condition and the 
value of the said property before he advised the Plaintiff to 
advance money thereon. pe 
7. The Defendant was also guilty of negligence as a 
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The whole of the sheets to be sewn should be placed evenly on a piece of 
smooth wood, and four to six holes should be pierced through the papers 
by a sharp bradawl, or perforating punch, about a }” from the edge, and 2” 
or 3” apart. The cord or tape should be threaded into a bodkin for easy inser- 
tion into the pierced holes, and the papers should be securely held whilst this 
is being done. The threading should be done so that the two ends come in 
the centre hole, and should then be tied with a neat, small bow on 
either side. 

Wire stapling machines are now coming into regular use for this, and other 
classes of work, and these are recommended for permanent stitching. They 
make a neat, businesslike job, and are rapid to use. 


STOCK CARD SYSTEM. (See Card Index.) 
STOP, MARGIN.—(Sce Margin Stops.) 


STRAIGHTENING PAPER.—(See Adjustment of Paper, and Insertion of 
Paper, Envelopes, etc.) 


STRIKING KEYS.—(Sce Depression of Key.) 


STUDENTS’? EXAMINATIONS.—Examinations in typewriting serve an 
excellent purpose in testing a typist’s capabilities in practical work, They 
are strongly recommended to students who have just completed their studies, 
and to typists seeking promotion, as the possession of an examination certi- 
ficate is an excellent testimonial, and may be used in obtaining a good post. 

It should be well remembered that the mere ability to operate a type- 
writer is insufficient in itself. A candidate will have no chance of success 
at an examination unless the ability to operate is coupled with a sound 
knowledge of English and spelling, accuracy, neatness, and a general know- 
ledge in setting out different classes of work. A moderate speed in typing 
is, of course, essential, and it is generally noticeable at examinations that 
the comparatively slow but careful and accurate operator invariably obtains 
a pass. 

For the principal examinations open to candidates see Examinations, 
Students’. 

Several of the examining bodies have more than one grade, and usually 
the elementary examination covers ordinary business work, but demands a 
knowledge of abbreviations, correct spelling, punctuation and easy questions 
on the care of the typewriter. 

»The intermediate and advanced grades cover almost everything connected 
with a typist’s work. They include the composition of business letters, 
legal work, tabular work, invoicing, manifolding, duplicating, display work, 
Press copying, abbreviations, combinations, etc. In a few words, these 
examinations are as comprehensive and thorough as it is possibleto make them. 

It may be mentioned here that no typist or student should think of entering 
for an examination without first procuring copies of previous tests. Many 
Candidates present themselves for examination, entirely ignorant of the 
conditions, scope and standard of the various tests. It may be taken for 
8ranted that, without previous preparation on lines similar to those set at 
the examination, success is impossible. 

Many candidates lose marks for not adhering to the general instructions 
as stated on the test paper. These instructions are simple and straight- 
forward, and should be carried out to the letter. 

The following hints will prove useful to intending candidates, if they are 
Carefully studied and noted. They include many points which have been 
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STATUTORY DECLARATION. 


I CHARLES JOSEPH WILDUAN of 354 Manor Place Bradford 
in the ‘County of Yorkshire Plumber do solemnly and sincerely 
DECLARE that:- 

1. Iam the registered proprietor or holder of the 
shares numbered 1501 to 2500 both inclusive (paid up to the 
extent of £5 per share) of The Jamieson Cable Company Limited 
and in respect of such shares there were issued to me by the 
said Company share certificates Numbers 54 and 55. 

2. I have made and caused to be made diligent search 
and enquiry for the said share certificates but I have been 
unable to find the same and I verily believe that the said 
share certificates have been lost mislaid or destroyed. 

3. The said share certificates have not been deposited 
or agreed to be deposited as security with any person firm or 
corporation either by myself or to the best of my knowledge 
by any other person or persons and I am the only person / 
entitled to the said shares and to receive new certificates 
in lieu of the said certificates so lost mislaid or destroyed. 

AND I make this solemn declaration conscientiously be- 
lieving the same to be true and by virtue of the provisions © 
of the Statutory Declarations Act 1835. 


DECLARED at 199 Park Row Leeds 
in the county of Yorkshire this CHARLES JOSEPH WILDMAN. 
fourteenth day of January 19_- 
Before me 
PETER HARROW, 
A Commissioner for Oaths. 
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reported upon by examiners as requiring the earnest attention of candidates 
and teachers. 
1. Do not type on both sides of the paper. 
2. See that the left margin is even, and endeavour to avoid a too irregular 
margin at the end of each line. 
3. Do not use capital ‘“‘1’’ for figure ‘‘ 1.” 
4. Indent all paragraphs five spaces from the margin. 
5. Correctly divide long words where necessary at the end of the line. 
Do not prefix the second half of the word with a hyphen. , 
6. Do not “‘strike-over’’ an error. Neatly erase it before typing the 
correction. 
7. Do not type over an error with x’s. Correct it as above. 
8. Mr. J. M. Rowley, Esq., is incorrect. Use either ‘‘ Mr.” or ‘ Esq.” 
but not both. 
9. Never use the ampersand (&) in the body of a letter, except for a 
firm’s name. 
10, Strike the period, comma, colon and similar characters lightly. 
11, Remember that certain forms of legal work contain no punctuation 
marks between sentences. 
12. Use the correct line space between lines. 
13. Avoid cramping. Leave plenty of space in display work. 
14, Do not put a small margin at the top and a large one at the bottom. 
Make them as even as possible. 
15. Never type nearer than 1” from the bottom of a page. 
16. Use a separate sheet for each test. 
17. Thoroughly learn the names of the different levers and devices on the 
typewriter. 
18. Practise writing out descriptions of the functions of these devices. 
19. Take care to place the carbon correctly when taking a carbon copy. 
If the carbon is placed the wrong side up no copy will be made. 
20. If you can supply your own machine, do so. A strange machine 
often means a reduction in speed, and inaccuracy. 
21. In composing a letter, avoid lengthy explanations and words. 
Simplicity is the chief consideration. Be concise and convincing. 
22. Do not fail to read over your work. You may find some errors which 
would lose you marks. 
23. Enter the examination room with confidence, and aim for the highest 
possible marks. 


SUB-LEVER.—This is the intermediate lever which is one of the means 
of connection between the keylever and typebar, and which compensates 
for the different lengths of keylevers, and the positions of the typebars, 
giving an equal depression to each key and an equality of touch. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—(Scee Correspondence, Commercial.) 


SUPERIOR CHARACTERS.—These are figures or letters which are placed 
above the ordinary line of writing as in algebraic formulae. In typing the 
following example the variable line spacer would be used for the insertion 
of the raised figures— 

3 3 2 2 
= - a = (x - a) (x”~ + ax + a*%) 
(See Inferior Characters.) 


SUPPORTS FOR PAPER.—A few typewriters are fitted with paper sup- 
ports fitted under the paper table. They are useful in holding the paper 
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when it approaches the extreme bottom edge, preventing it from catching 
anything stood behind the machine. It also allows the operator to see 
everything that has been written, which is desirable in column or tabular work. 


SWITCH FOR BI-CHROME.—(Sce Bi-chrome Switch.) 


SWITCH FOR RIBBON.—Every typewriter is fitted with a switch for the 
hand reversing of the ribbon. Sometimes the typist has no time to fix on a 
new ribbon to replace the worn one, and so the switch enables the alternative 
surface of the ribbon to be put into action, until an opportunity occurs B to 
change the ribbon around in the spools. 


SWITCH FOR STENCIL.—When cutting a stencil on the typewriter it is 
necessary to place the ribbon in the inoperative position, and on mcdern 
typewriters this can be done by means of the stencil switch, which, when set to 
the neutral position, temporarily disconnects the ribbon vibrator. 

On old model machines, however, it is necessary entirely to remove the 
ribbon from the machine. 


SYNONYMS.—Most shorthand-typists have experience of the dictator’s 
endeavour to avoid the repeated use of an individual word in a letter or 
document, but repetition is sometimes employed deliberately to give emphasis 
or to prevent ambiguity. It is advisable, therefore, to make a study of syno- 
nymas, and, in the absence of a book dealing with them, such as Pitman’s Book 
of Synonyms and Antonyms, an English dictionary will serve the purpose, 
as synonyms will generally be found in the wording of the definitions. Special 
care must be exercised in the use of synonyms, as very often it is not an easy 
task to choose one that expresses the meaning exactly. When there is the 
slightest doubt about the use of a synonym, it is better to repeat the original 
word. 
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T'.—The principal commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


7. =.) cons; tare T.M.O... Telegraph Money Order 
T.B. .. Trial Balance T.O. .. Turn over 

Tes. -. Tierces Tonn. .. Tonnage 

T.D. -. Tilbury Dock T/q. .. Tale quale (grain trade) 
T.E. .. Trade Expenses T.R. .. Tons registered (ship- 
Thro’ B/L. Throvgh Bill of Lading ping) 

T.L.O. .. Total loss only (marine | Treasr. Treasurer 


insurance} T.t’s .. Telegraphic Transfers 


TABLE FOR TYPEWRITER.—It is an important point that the typewriter 
should be placed on a table or desk of the correct height, so that the correct 
position for operating the machine is obtained. (See Position at Machine. 

The typist should be seated so that the feet are resting on the floor, and the 
keyboard is a little above the height of the elbows. 

These tables are made in a large number of styles, from the folding table, 


pa 


“ArT METAL” TyPEWRITING TABLE 


fitted with one drawer and slide for note-books, to the roll-top desk fitted 
With a drop-well to enclose the typewriter when not in use. It is important 
When choosing such a table to see that there is sufficient leg room under- 
Neath, as it is most uncomfortable to sit at a table with the knees cramped. 
Drawer space, for holding letter paper, carbon sheets, envelopes, etc., is of 
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great importance to the typist. A good typewriter table gives ample room 
for neatly arranging and keeping clean all papers and other accessories used 
on the typewriter. 

Before purchasing a drop-well cabinet, make sure that the typewriter 
will fit inside the well when the top is closed, and also see that the carriage 
of the typewriter carriage will run along without touching the top of the desk. 
This point is particularly important when the machine used has a low frame. 

When using a single pedestal flat-top desk, a desk should be chosen with the 
pedestal on the opposite side to the line space lever, because this is the correct 
side on which to place the copy. If the desk is fitted with a hinged side flap 
opposite to the drawers, this point is not so important. : 


TABULAR WORK.—Before typing a piece of tabular work it is desirable 
to plan out the setting of the page before beginning to type. If this prelimin- 
ary planning is not done, the typist cannot possibly arrange the matter.on 
the page without several false starts and waste of time and effort. 

It may be useful to the beginner to show in detail exactly how the experi- 
enced typist is able to produce an accurate page of this nature, with correct 
setting and complete accuracy, in the shortest space of time. Incidentally, the 
typewriting examination candidate would be well advised to follow this 
instruction, for the example on page 285 is typical of the tabulation test 
included in most examination papers. 

The first point to study in the original copy is the width of the line. The 
typist must find out, by counting the spaces, whether or not the columns 
can be accommodated within the width of a quarto or foolscap sheet of paper. 
If not, then the paper must be inserted lengthwise, or, if the line is still too 
wide, the matter must be divided so that some of the columns are typed on 
one sheet of paper and the remainder on another sheet of paper, the two 
sheets being joined together, side by side, when the task is completed. 

In this example, the matter can be accommodated in the width of the 
ordinary quarto page, and the task can be easily accomplished on the ordinary 
correspondence machine, with a writing line of eighty spaces. 

With these points settled, the typist proceeds to plan out the headings of 
the columns. The length of the heading is found, its arrangement in one or 
more lines decided, and the points of the scale are noted for centring the 
heading. Then the width of each column is calculated by counting the number 
of spaces occupied by the longest line in each column. 

The practical typist notes these items down on a piece of scrap paper. 
Here are the particulars relating to this example, in detail— 

Heading (Ist line): 31 spaces: begin at point 25 of the scale. Second line: 
begin at point 30 of the scale. 

Columns: 19, 9, 11, 13, and 11 spaces respectively—a total of 63 spaces: 
allow 2 spaces between each column, giving a total of 71 spaces, with a margin 
of 5 and 4 spaces on either side of the matter. 

The scale positions for each column are now noted down, namely, No. 1 
Column—5: No. 2—26: No. 3—37: No. 4—50: No. 5—65. 

The wise typist is not content with writing these scale points down: she 
fixes tabulator stops for each point, so that the machine records the extreme 
point for each column. Finally, before beginning to type, the number of lines . 
in the copy is discovered, the position on the page for the first line of the 
heading is decided, and the copy itself is marked to indicate which must be 
the last line to appear on the first page. The typewriting scale reproduced 
on page 269 can be used for each of these points. 

The paper is now inserted with the left edge corresponding with the ““O” 
of the scale, and the headings are typed. The horizontal line can be typed 
to the correct length because the typist knows that it must measure 71 spaces 
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—the totallength of theline. The column headings are easily centred, because 
the width of each column is known. 

If the typist is using a decimal tabulator instead of the ordinary tabulator, 
she will, of course, set the column stops at the unit point in each column, and 


TABLE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Possession Area Population Imports Exports 
(Sq.m.) 1921 1929 1929 


.»Great Britain and z z 
Northern Ireland 94,633 44,200,000 1,222,000,000 839,297,000 


In Europe. 
Irish Free State .. 27,000 3,000 ,000 59,852,000 45,591,000 
Gibraltar ..+ «+. 2 22,000 3,000,000 100,000 
Maltese Islands ... 122 225,000 4,000,000 600 ,000 


In Asia. 
Indian Empire ... 1,805,000 320,000,000 213,000,000 245,000,000 
een Vened wes 25,500 5,400,000 27,500,000 26,000,000 
eee 3,600 311,000 1,840,000 1,400,000 
Aden and Perim ... 9,080 56,500 4,527,000 3,605,000 
Straits Settlements 1,660 884,000 102,000,000 100,000,000 
Federated Malay 
States .. sso eee 27,600 1,325 ,000 22,000,000 32,000,000 
Other Malay States 23,500 1,123,000 7,250,000 17,350,000 
Hong Kong, Kowloon, 
Lantao, etc. «.. 1,076 ,000 82,000,000 86,000,000 
British N. Borneo . 204,000 ) 
Brunei wee see eee 30,000 4,370,000 7,330,000 
Sarawak 21+ see oes 650 ,000 
Wei-hai-wei ... ... 154,000 1,628,000 676 ,000 
Sokotra «++ eee oes 12,000 --- --- 
Kuria Muria Is. ... --- --- --- 
Bahrein Is. ..+ «+ 103 ,000 1,900,000 1,115,000 
Andaman and 2 
Nicobar Is. . «.. 27 ,000 --- --- 
Mesopotamia (Iraq) 2,850 ,000 7,000,000 4,000,000 
Palestine .. «+ ees 796,000 6,800 ,000 1,487 ,000 


In Africa. 
Anglo-Egyptian: 
Sudan ..- ses eee 5,483 ,000 6,300,000 5,500,000 
Union of S.Africa: 
Cape Province ... 277 ,000 See sag 
Watal .-2 cco vee 35,400 429, 78.000 000 
Gitigeiyeeesstate: © p0:B89° —~r'6pa.any!)~ °2#000s000, 28 .000% 
Transvaal ..+ «se 110,450 2,087 ,636 
Basutoland ... «+ 11,716 500 ,000 922 ,000 1,000 ,000 


-le 


the task of finding the correct positions for the varying amounts in the columns 
is simplified. 

_An additional example with rulings is given on page 286, and the advice 
8iven under Ruling Lines in Ink should be observed. 
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0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
Bo 8G Rit POP Ae RD OP O(N OF, Been. 


(Halley's Patent.) 


We have now added to this series and give below 
prices and dimensions of the additiona clutches. 


Sinieteie se staisvai ste Special 


pris of G.M. boskect cis) ECA a 
Fr aes at. 7 
7 


For Pulley Clutches... 
STANDARD Moiese 


ead ulin 
cette 2ealesalsa [2m |roalavalsa | on [oa [2a | 


str: ear 
not used i 
these Eiscs, 


~poilesbrafa bs a ao 


STANDARD DIMENSION, "M." 


For Particulars and Prices of Nos. 0, 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Clutches, (see List). 
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TABULATOR.—There are three kinds of tabulators, (1) a single tabulator, 
which consists of four or more stops, and a single key, described under 
Jumper; (2) The column selector, consisting of four or more stops, and four 
or five keys—one for each stop, described under Column Selector, and (3) the 
Decimal tabulator, consisting of ten keys, four or more stops, and in some 
cases four column selector keys, described under Decimal Tabulator, 


TABULATOR KEY DEPRESSION.—The depression of this key differs 
to a great extent from the manner of depressing the letter keys. The action 
of this key is to release the escapement, allow the carriage to run freely 
towards the left, and to move the tabulator dog in the path of the stops, so 
that the carriage will be arrested at the point where the stop is placed. It is 
very necessary, therefore, that the tabulator key should be held down until 
the carriage abuts against the stop, and then it can be released. If the 
tabulator key is struck like an ordinary key, the escapement dogs will instantly 
be released and clutched again, so that the momentum of the carriage will 
be thrown against the dogs, and may lead to serious damage. 


TABULATOR SCALE.—This scale is fitted to the tabulator stop rack, 
and the numbers correspond to the margin and other scales. Thus the 
placing of a tabulator stop at No. 15 on the tabulator scale, means that the 
carriage will stop at this number of the carriage scale on depressing the 
tabulator key. 


TAIL PIECE.—This is an ornamental arrangement at the end of an article, 
chapter or section, of a book. By a combination of such characters as the 
hyphen, colon, cipher, etc., an effective tailpiece can be prepared. The follow- 
ing specimen contains the characters mentioned— 


0210102102 0 0-0-0-0-0 
OOOO 0-0-0-0 
OnOs0 0-0-0 
0:0 0-o 
fo) fo) 
ie NES 
--00000-- ——90000-— 
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TALLY ROLL.—This roll is used in connection with a book-keeping 
machine, and receives the totals of the amounts typed. The accuracy of the 
postings can be checked by means of the tally roll. (See Book-keeping 
Machines.) 


TAPE.—(See Ribbons.) 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS.—There are two Examining Bodies offering 
Teachers’ Diplomas in Typewriting, namely, the Faculty of Teachers -in 
Commerce and The Incorporated Phonographic Society. 

These examinations demand a high state of efficiency in typewritten work 
and allied work, such as duplicating, press copying, invoicing, as well as a 
good knowledge of the mechanism of typewriters, so far as minor adjustments 
are concerned. But the main essential that the successful candidate must 
possess is the ability to impart the knowledge that has been acquired through 
years of experience. It is not necessary that the candidate should be a high 
speed typist, but a good knowledge and practical application of the Touch 
System is demanded. 

The following particulars of the Teachers’ Diploma Examinations of the 
authorities referred to will give a more comprehensive idea as to what a 
candidate should know in order to be successful. 

Faculty of Teachers in Commerce. The Diploma Examination in Type- 
writing consists of the following subjects and tests— 

1. Prepared specimen work. 

2. A written examination. 

’ 3, An oral examination. 


PREPARED SPECIMEN WORK. 


The undermentioned work is to be selected and prepared by the Candidate 
before the Written Examination, and handed to the Supervising Examiner 
thereat. It will be the Supervising Examiner’s duty to take the Candidate’s 
signed declaration that the specimens are his personal work, and for this 
purpose a form of declaration will be provided. The prepared specimens 
must include— 

(a) A piece of typed work of a literary, technical, or other character, com- 
prising about twelve consecutive foolscap sheets, the whole to be fastened 
together and to bear a title-page or other endorsement sheet. 

(b) Three specimens of duplicating work, viz., a post card, a business 
circular, and a statement of account. The last-named need not present any 
special difficulties, and it may be arranged in any suitable form for typing. 
Five copies of each specimen are to be submitted. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATION. 


The test will comprise— 

(a) PLain Copyinc.—Typing from printed or other matter to be executed 
on quarto paper. (} hour.) 

(6) TecunIcaL Copyinc.—Typing from tabular and technical MSS. 
(14 hours.) 

(c) GENERAL THEORY AND PractTicE.—Typing (with supplementary pen 
work if necessary) answers to a paper on matters of general typewriting 
rivet and practice, together with two questions on teaching methods. 
(14 hour.) 

(d) CoRRECTION OF A STUDENT’S ExERCISE.—The correction of a student’s 
exercise with pen or coloured pencil, together with the typing of such brief 
observations of a general or particular character as the candidate may be 
able to do in the time allowed. (20 minutes.) 
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ORAL EXAMINATION. 


This is taken on the day of the Written Examination. Each Candidate 
is examined for not less than half an hour, the examination comprising— 

(a) TEacHING.—Each candidate is required to give a lesson as to a class, 
supplementing the teaching by blackboard and any other necessary illus- 
tration. For this test the candidate must select four lesson subjects and 
bring with him brief typed notes upon the subject matter of each lesson, 
the notes containing any observations, memos., explanations, etc., which 
the candidate may consider advisable. Subjects involving the use of special 
apparatus should be avoided as far as possible, but any easily portable illus- 
trative matter is appreciated so long as it is pertinent. Not more than 20 
minutes is allowed for the lesson delivery. The Supervising Examiner retains 
the candidate’s prepared notes, and examines the candidate in any or all of 
the four subjects chosen. 

(6) INTERROGATORIES.—About ten minutes is taken up in viva voce ques- 
tioning by the Supervising Examiner, the subjects of which may comprise 
matters relating to the candidate’s teaching experience, machine mechanism 
and nomenclature of essential parts, machine adjustments, typewriting 
technique, etc. Should any practical duplicating or other work be required, 
such additional time is allowed as the Supervising Examiner deems advisable. 


SYLLABUS OUTLINES. 


TEACHING METHODS AND CLAss ORGANIZATION.—Training in manipulation 
and in the memorization of the keyboard; the inculcation and efficient super- 
vision of various matters of operation; course of procedure in teaching matters 
of theory; mechanism, manifolding, duplicating, etc.; classroom equipment 
and organization, including the provision of machines and apparatus, handling 
and storage, correction of students’ work, elimination of errors and defects 
therein, storage of worked exercises and of students’ materials, segregation 
and classification of students, desirable admission qualifications, arrangements 
for practical work, collective instruction, etc., and generally, questions 
designed to elicit the candidate’s thoughtfulness and appreciation of the 
various matters which should be the concern of an earnest and competent 
teacher. 

TECHNICAL Copyinc.—Reasonable examples are selected from the scope 
of the usual advanced examinations, such as the typed forms of business 
accounts, financial statements, returns, reports, specifications, bills of 
quantities, agreements, prospectuses, title-pages, and the like. 

GENERAL THEORY AND PRACTICE.—Knowledge of typewriting materials 
and supplies, including papers, ribbons, pads, copy-holders, carbons, dupli- 
cators.and other copying devices; general theoretical matters relating to 
technique and documents; the typist’s office work and routine, including 
filing, indexing, common postal requirements, with a reasonable appreciation 
of the Postal Guide as a work of practical reference, office records, corre- 
spondence, making out invoices and accounts, making up correspondence 
for the post, circularizing, and the general routine of office work. The 
questions set do not necessarily involve office experience, although any 
experience of practical work is an advantage. 


She Incorporated Phonographic Society's Teachers’ Examination is as 
‘ollows — 


I. PRACTICAL. (Four hours.) 


1. Accuracy test of 10 minutes’ duration. A minimum speed of 40 words 
(200 strokes) a minute is expected. (Maximum marks: 50.) 
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2. Type for 75 minutes from three manuscript documents: (a) literary ; 
(b) legal; (c) tabulated. (150.) 

Candidates sitting for the Teachers’ Diploma within one year of passing 
the I.P.S. Advanced Typewriting Certificate with distinction are not obliged 
to work the Accuracy Test, and Literary, Legal and Tabulated Documents. 

3. Draft a syllabus of such a course of instruction as the examiners may 
require. Time allowed: 45 minutes. (100.) : 

4. Correct in ink a student’s exercise and make any necessary comments. 
Time allowed: 20 minutes. (50.) 

' 5. Answer questions upon the theory and practice of typewriting, class 
management and teaching, and, as a test in English, compose and type a 
business letter from given draft details. Time allowed: 90 minutes. (200.) _ 


INTERVAL: ONE Hour. 


II. ORAL. (One hour.) 


6. Demonstrations as required by the examiners upon machine manipula- 
tion, principles of mechanism, care of machine and remedies for slight 
accidents. (100.) 

7. Demonstrations as required of duplicating, carbon and press copying. 
(100.) (The examiners may require candidates to give evidence of their 
ability to write on a blackboard.) 


“Candidates must be touch typists, and must be not less than 21 years of 
age. 

Of the maximum number of marks (750), 95 per cent of marks possible 
total 712) shall qualify for honours, and 85 per cent of total marks possible 
(637) for a pass. 


Intending candidates, or those who think of taking up the profession of 
teaching, either whole time or evenings, should first obtain specimen copies 
of examination papers set at previous examinations. These may be obtained 
at a small charge from the respective secretaries. These tests should be 
conscientiously worked under conditions identical with those of the actual 
examination, thus affording an excellent opportunity of determining one’s 
chances of passing the actual examinations. 

In addition to the DicTloNARY OF TYPEWRITING, the following books are 
recommended for study by candidates preparing for these diplomas— 


The Principles and Practice of Continuation Teaching, by C. H. Kirton, 
A.C.1.S., Head of Commercial Department, Wigan Mining and Technical 
College. 

Touch Typewriting for Teachers, by Maxwell Crooks, President of the 
Typists’ Section of the Incorporated Phonographic Society. 

Keyboard Mastery Course, by Maxwell Crooks. 

High Speed in Typewriting, by A. M. Kennedy and Fred Jarrett (Canadian 
Champion Typist). 

How to Succeed in your Examination, by W. W. Miller. 


TEACHING TYPEWRITING.—The teaching of typewriting has undergone 
considerable change in the course of recent years. Whereas at one time the 
subject was not treated with importance, it is now realized that training in 
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typewriting, especially when combined with shorthand writing, not only 
rovides a means of earning a good livelihood to thousands of people through- 
out the world, but is also one of the best means of entry into a successful 
commercial career. The consequence of this change of attitude towards 
the subject is far-reaching. In the first place, education authorities are 
including the subject in the curriculum of almost every type of school under 
their control, from the elementary school to the secondary school, and in 
day and evening continuation schools there has been a great increase in the 
activities in this branch of training. 
In the second place, education authorities are making a closer inquiry 
into the requirements of the training and the methods of training that will 
ensure success and eradicate the many causes of failure that existed in the 


past. 

Vocational Training. Instruction in typewriting, whilst it possesses many 
educational advantages, must be regarded as vocational training. It cannot 
be regarded as a ‘‘subject,” as, say history or botany may be so regarded. 
It must be examined from the point of view of preparing learners for com- 
mercial or professional office positions. From this viewpoint the subject is a 
wide one. It cannot be restricted to instruction in the operation of a type- 
writer. It demands instruction in such subjects as English composition and 
office practice, and the training of the intelligence and initiative, to a degree 
that will ensure the candidate's fitness for a position where responsibilities 
are bound to be accepted. 

Scheme of Instruction. The teaching of the subject, therefore, cannot be 
undertaken without a well-prepared scheme of instruction. It is essential for 
the teacher to make a distinct division between the task of learning to operate 
a typewriter and of using the typewriter as an instrument for the production 
of the typewritten work of the office. The first task is a comparatively simple 
one if it is made a first task, and is completed on the scientific or systematic 
lines now made available for teachers. The second task involves a fully 
detailed scheme of instruction and practice in every section of the work the 
typist is expected to handle. It involves covering ground that is almost 
identical with the details of a full course of instruction in office practice, the 
main difference being that the typewriter is used for the production of the 
written material concerned. 

Teaching the student to operate a typewriter accurately at a reasonable 
speed is neither a difficult nor a lengthy task if the student is not allowed to 
use a typewriter for any purpose until the keyboard has been mastered. 
Expertly prepared keyboard exercises, practised at recommended rates of 
speed, to the exclusion of all other typewritten work, are essential if it is 
desired that the student shall be capable of using the typewriter expertly 
for the more advanced work of the course. If this is not done at the outset the 
whole of the work of a student’s course of training is severely handicapped. 
In some schools, therefore, a distinct division is made between machine 
operation training and office typewriting training: longer time is given to the 
first stages of the work, with the consequence that progress in the later stages 
is speeded up considerably, and the results are much more satisfactory. 
Compared with the old method of hurried and incomplete machine operation 
study, this plan has much to recommend it. 

The remainder of the typewriting work should be carefully arranged and 
graded, so that full practice is ensured upon every kind of typewriting task 
the office typist is likely to be called upon to produce. In addition, full pre- 
paration should be made to ensure that the student attains complete know- 
ledge of the various details that lie outside actual typewriting work, such as 
Postal regulations, business abbreviations, indexing, filing methods, and so on. 

Grouping of Syllabus. It will be obvious from the above that a well-planned 
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syllabus of instruction in typewriting will fall naturally into three groups 
viz.— 


I. Keyboard operation. 
II. Machine manipulation, mechanism study, and the production of 
typewritten work. 
III. Theory and general office knowledge. 


The first group should be concentrated upon from the very outset of the 
beginner’s instruction, and should not be interrupted until the machine is 
mastered. The second group should be undertaken simultaneously with the 
third group. Groups I and II are purely practical. Group III can be com- 
pleted in the form of textbook study or lectures, or a combination of both. 

Teaching Requirements. The reader will gather that the modern teaching 
of typewriting must be placed in the hands of persons who are not only able 
to teach, but who are fully experienced in the touch operation of the type- 
writer and in the work and conduct of an office. The would-be teacher must 
therefore make a complete study of the following— 

1. Teaching principles and methods. 

2. The principles of “touch”’ operation of the typewriter keyboard. 

3. The setting out of the innumerable literary, business, and legal type- 
written matters, from the copying of a simple manuscript to the production 
of a typewritten play; from the typing of a business letter to the production 
of an intricate balance sheet; and from the drafting of a legal document to 
its engrossment and completion. 

4, The manifold subjects grouped under the comprehensive term ‘‘ business 
knowledge.” 

5. The mechanical side of typewriting, including ordinary typewriting 
machine knowledge, a practical knowledge of duplicating appliances, and the 
production of duplicated material by the various processes. 

6. English in its application to business and professional office practice. 

With this knowledge, plus the ability to operate the typewriter expertly 
by the touch method, the teacher is assured success in his work with students, 
and the conscientious teacher is unlikely to leave any branch of the prepara- 
tion incomplete. It is not always possible for the teacher to obtain actual 
office experience, but few teachers of typewriting are without some experience 
of this nature, and much can be done by the careful study of well-chosen 
business textbooks. It is unwise for teachers incapable of operating the 
machine expertly to attempt to teach touch operation. There is a big differ- 
ence between the opinion and treatment of the expert operator and that of 
the teacher who cannot type. The principles of touch operation must be 
studied, and mastered in actual operation before they can be expertly taught. © 

Appointments. Typewriting teachers’ appointments are to be found in 
privately conducted business training schools, in day and evening continua- 
tion schools, in technical institutes, and in other classes organized by educa- 
tional bodies. In central schools and secondary schools the classes are usually 
conducted by members of the permanent staffs. Details of appointments in 
every school under local authorities can usually be obtained by application 
to the secretaries of the authorities. In some instances, such as the London 
County Council, teachers are appointed subject to their holding typewriting 
teaching diplomas and to their being passed, at a personal interview, to the 
typewriting teachers’ panel. When teachers are placed on this panel they 
are at liberty to apply for vacancies that occur in the council’s institutes. 
These vacancies, in the case of the London County Council, are generally 
announced in the London County Council Gazette. The rates of pay vary, 
for these positions, according to the authority, and the type of institute at 
which the teacher is employed. 
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TEAM WORK.—(Sce “ Fit” in Typescript.) 


TELEGRAMS.—The use of the typewriter for telegrams is strongly recom- 
mended, as it enables the typist to take a carbon copy of what is actually 
on the form, and considerably reduces any risk of it being mis-read, 

on account of the great legibility of typewriter type. 

The words should be typed in all-capitals, with three or four type spaces 
between each word—the carbon copy being taken either on a plain sheet of 
paper, or on another telegraph form. The forms are ruled so that a line of 
words can be typed in each ruled division, but blank paper can be used 


SEE NOTICE AT BACK. 


A. POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. | No. of Télegram———__ 
Prefix Gode (Inlahd: Telegrams) For Postage Stamps. 


Lo be affixed by the Sender. 
Any S‘amp for which there is not room here 
= ic be affixed at the back.of this form. 
9 words, including the words in tho 
address, 64-Every additional word 1d. 
A Receipt for the Charges on this Telegram 
cam he ohtaiaed, price One Penny 


DESPATCH TODAY BY Two FIFTY NORTH 
EASTERN PASSENGER _ TRAIN THREE TWELVE INCH 
__—SPIROGOL __ PISTON RINGS _ WILL MEET THIS 


FROM | MANSFIELD 
The Name and Address of the Sender, IF NOT TO BE TELECRAPHFD, must be written in the Space provided at the Back of the Form, 


instead of the official forms. It is, however, advisable to keep a stock of tele- 
pps forms in the office: they can be obtained from any postal telegraph 
office. 

When a telegraphic address is used, typists should insert on the carbon 
copy the full name and address of the addressee, otherwise there will be 
inconvenience and delay when the copy reaches the filing department. 


TELEPRINTER.—The Creed Teleprinter is best described as an electrical 
writer. In appearance it is similar to the ordinary typewriter, but is 
fitted with a transmitting and receiving mechanism. 

If two Teleprinters are connected by a telephone or telegraph wire, the 
transmitting and receiving mechanisms enable a message to be instantaneously 
sent between the two points, irrespective of distance. 

e depression of a key on either keyboard, automatically brings the other 
machine into action, and the sender of the message can continue sending with 
absolute confidence that the message is being reproduced letter by letter as it 
is being typed. It is obvious, therefore, that it is unnecessary to have any- 
one present at the receiving end while messages are coming through. 

A copy of the message being sent is visible to the sender, so that should 
an error in typing occur, it can be rectified immediately. No decoding is 
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necessary at either end: the message is printed in clear Roman characters 
on a continuous roll of paper 8} in. wide. 

In designing the keyboard of the Teleprinter, the manufacturers have 
endeavoured to save time and fatigue. With the ordinary typewriter, the 
operator’s hand leaves the keyboard to push back the paper carriage when- 
ever the end of a line is reached. With the Teleprinter the carriage is auto- 
matically returned if the ‘‘Carriage return”’ key is depressed. : 


THE CREED TELEPRINTER 


The speed at which a Teleprinter can be operated depends, as with the 
ordinary typewriter, upon the efficiency of the typist; the maximum speed 
is 66 words a minute. 

Public Teleprinter Service. The new public Teleprinter service which is now 
in operation gives the Teleprinter the same flexibility as the telephone. Its 
working is simple and ingenious. The caller makes an ordinary telephone call 
and then, when connected, asks the distant operator to “Switch over to 
Teleprinter.” The caller also switches over and the typist then commences 
to type. Everything that is typed is instantaneously reproduced on both the 
sending and receiving machines. To verify that the connection is still estab- 
lished, the typist can at any time during the message sending, depress the 
“Who are you?”’ key. Immediately and automatically her machine will type 
out the exchange and number of the connected subscriber. This device safe- 
guards against sending a message to a wrong number, especially when the 
called subscriber’s office is unattended. 

Once a telephone connection is established, the two subscribers can, at 
will, switch over from telephone to teleprinter working. If, however, after 
teleprinter working, no further telephonic conversation is required, both 
subscribers replace their telephone receivers. The replacing of the telephone 
receiver causes the connection to be severed. 

Provided a called subscriber has left his teleprinter switched on, a message 
can always be sent through at any time during the day or night. The caller 
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would make the usual telephone call; when connected his instrument would 
print “Through.” The message would then be recorded and be awaiting 
the subscriber on his return. 


TENSION CORD.—(See Drawhband.) 
TENSION OF KEYS.—(Sce Key Tension.) 


TERMINATION OF LINE.—The end of a line should not come too close 
to the right-hand edge of the paper; the margin depending on the margin 
fixed on the other side. Thus if a narrow margin is being used on the left, 
allow a little less on the right; if a wide margin of, say, 2”, then allow for a 
margin of about 1” to the right. 

The right-hand margin is, of course, an irregular one, but every effort 
should be made to reduce this irregularity as much as possible, by the correct 
fixing of the keyboard lock and bell, and the judicious use of the hyphen. 
(See also Irregular Margins.) 


TERMINATIONS, CONTRACTED.—(See Longhand Abbreviations.) 
TEXT-BOOKS ON TYPE WRITING.—(Sce Instruction Books.) 


THEORY OF TYPEWRITING.—tThis comprises almost everything under- 
taken by an operator, and not only relates to the correct way in which to 
perform a certain operation or series of operations, but also to the reason why. 
It is the theoretical consideration which determines the correct method in 
which to carry out a certain piece of work; and operators should not be 
content with only the knowledge as to the best manner in which to per- 
form the operation, but should find the reason why. This assists them with 
the operation and materially helps them with similar operations, and with 
those allied to them. 

So far as the typewriter itself is concerned, typists should take an intelli- 
gent interest in the different mechanisms and devices on the machine. They 
should endeavour to find out how the mechanisms work, how each device 
performs its duty, and which parts come into operation. For example, all 
Operators know perfectly well that, by depressing the marginal release 
key, it is possible to pass the margin stop; but what is the reason? Again, 
why does the line space lever throw the platen one, two or three spaces 
according to the setting of the gauge or indicator? The ability to answer these 
and similar questions implies that an operator could discover any defect in 
these parts if they failed to work correctly, and might perhaps be able to 
rectify the fault if due to a minor defect. 

These remarks do not mean that the operator should remove any of the 
parts of the machine, or potter about with a screwdriver to “‘see how the 
machine works,’”’ as practically all the devices used by the operator can 
easily be seen, and the working of the parts observed. 

Knowledge of this nature would eliminate many of the visits of the type- 
writer mechanic, as a very large percentage of calls made by a mechanic are 
for the purpose of making ‘‘adjustments” which could obviously have been 
done by an operator with an “inquiring mind.” 

_ It may be mentioned that the examinations for typewriting invariably 
include one or more questions on the theory of typewriting, and the operator 
who can answer these questions intelligently and sufficiently will considerably 
enhance the chances of success. In examinations points should be explained 
but not “‘over-explained.”’ It is quite unnecessary to explain anything not 
directly connected with the question. The examiner does not expect nor 
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desire more than asked for, and the candidate only wastes valuable time. 
As an example of an intelligent and sufficient answer the following is given. 
Question. What are “record,” “‘ copying,” and ‘‘ bi-chrome ’’ ribbons ? 
ANSWER. Record ribbons are inked with a ‘‘fast” colour which will not 
permit of the type impressions being copied by the letter-press method. 
Copying ribbons are prepared with ink that enables the type impressions 
to be copied by letter-press or similar method. : 
Bi-chrome ribbons are divided throughout the length of the ribbon into 
two colours, so that the impressions are given in either colour according to 
the position of the ribbon. Any combination, such as black and red, blue 
and purple, copying and record, is obtainable. 


THROW OF THE RIBBON.—The ribbon throw is the amount of movement 
given to the ribbon vibrator in order to carry the ribbon forward until it 
covers the place where the type will strike. This movement is capable of 
throwing the ribbon in two positions, one for using the top half of the ribbon, 
and the other for using the bottom half, the change of movement being 
effected by the bi-chrome switch. This can easily be seen by placing the 
switch for ‘‘ black,’’ and depressing any key slowly, when the type will strike 
the upper edge of the ribbon; but, by placing the switch for ‘‘red,”’ the type 
will strike the lower edge. Thus the movement required to print on the 
lower, or red, portion of the ribbon is about twice that required to print 
on the upper edge. 

If it is noticed that the tops of the letters are “‘ cut off,” it means that the 
ribbon movement is insufficient; if when using a black and red ribbon, with 
the switch for ‘‘ black,’”’ the bottoms of the letters show a touch of red, it 
means the ribbon vibrator is throwing a little too far. A similar fault is 
shown when the switch is set for ‘‘red”’ and the bottoms of the letters are 
“cut off.’’ It shows that the ribbon is moving too far. It is necessary, if 
any such faults as the above occur, to call in a typewriter mechanic to do the 
necessary adjustments, as it would be impossible for an operator to effect 
them. 


TIGHTENING CARRIAGE.—(See Ball Races.) 


TILDE.—This is a sign (~) placed over a letter to show that it should be 
pronounced as if followed by y, as cajion. 


TINTED PAPERS. (See Coloured Papers.) 


TITLE PAGE.—The title page of a book usually contains the name of the 
book, the name of the author, and the year of publication. When prepared 
in typescript a good display should be arranged, and, as in the case of printed 
works, it is not necessary to insert periods at the end of lines. 


TITLES.—tThese should be typed so as to be as prominent as possible, 
whilst avoiding any attempt at extravagant ornamentation. The most 
effective method is to type the title in capitals, making one space between 
each letter, and three between each word, as— 


THE CH; i Ek 
CO 8-8) i Dae oe Te Oe 


If, however, the title is a short one, two spaces can be given between each 
letter, and six between each word, as— 


ag oad 2 pat» ae Me Aaa 
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Sub-titles may be written in capitals, without spaces between each letter 
or, better still, in small letters with capitals for the first letter in each word 


as— 
A Secondary 
Consideration 


Any of these may be underscored, as— ; 
bade ke dt Coes ae ee ded O) ea Niet 


Whichever plan is used, however, it is important that the titles should 
be exactly centred, and full instructions as to this is described under Centring. 
(See also Underscoring.) 


: TOTALS.—In typing totals, avoid cramping in any form, because it is 
essential that a total should be fairly prominent. Thus in the following 
case, the fault lies in the fact that no line space has been made between the 
lines and the total. E.g.— 
5385944 


473962 
983752 
465783 


2309441 


By turning the platen a half-space between the lines, however, a much 
better effect is obtained, as— 
385944 


473962 
983752 
465783 


2309441 


____A double line under the total may be written by turning round the platen 
a little—using the interliner—and typing another line, as— 


2509441 


Ifa two-colour ribbon is used, the typing of the totals in red is very effective, 
providing no discounts are typed, in which case it is of more importance to 
_ type the discount items in red, rather than the totals. 


TOUCH TYPE WRITING.—This system is based on scientific lines, elimina- 
ing unnecessary movements of the eyes and the hands, as the operator 

ids the correct key by location only, and not by sight. Strictly speaking, 
the term “ Touch ’’ as applied to this system is not correct, because the keys 
are not located by touch, but by a cultivated sense of ‘“‘location.’”’ If the keys 
_ Were fitted with raised letters, or combinations of dots or dashes—similar 
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to Braille type used by blind persons—then the term ‘ Touch” would 
strictly apply. 

This system, then, relies upon the sense of location, coupled with the 
familiarization of the keyboard, which, when an operator becomes expert, 
is almost a mechanical or sub-conscious operation. 

The keyboard is grouped for operation so that certain keys are allocated 
to certain fingers. The two methods of fingering in general use with the four- 
bank keyboard are illustrated by the diagrams on pages 299 and 300. 

It will be seen that the keyboard is first divided into two parts, one for the 
left hand, and the other for the right hand, each part being sub-divided into 
sections for each finger. The first finger is given eight keys because it is 
a little more dexterous than the other fingers, though, after a good deal 
of practice, the other fingers become just as pliable and equally as capable 
of rapid movement as the first fingers. 

The essential point with this system is that each finger must operate only 
the keys allotted to it; by this means all hesitation is avoided. 

Operators’ opinions differ as to which is the better method of fingering. 
The opinions in each case are influenced mainly by usage. The only essential 
advice on this point is, never attempt to change from one method to another 
once one method has been mastered. 

The fingering of a three-bank keyboard is shown on page 301, but touch 
typists are strongly recommended to adopt the method of fingering the four- 
bank keyboard to the three-bank keyboard, and so reduce the difficulties 
of changing from one machine to another. 


TREBLE LINE SPACE.—Treble spacing between the lines is used in legal 
work done on brief paper; though it is often done on foolscap paper for greater 
clearness. It is also used in literary work, when a good deal of change 
is anticipated during revision. Envelopes are better with treble spaces 
when the name and address does not exceed three lines; but double spacing 
should be used in other cases. (See Depths of Line Spacing and Line Spacing.) 


TWIRLER, PLATEN.—This refers to the platen knob or milled wheel, 
which is the hand wheel for rotating the platen. Most machines are fitted 
with one at each end of the platen. 


TWO0-COLOUR RIBBON.—(Sce Bi-chrome Ribbons.) ° 


TYPE.—At the end of each typebar on the typebar machines is fitted the 
type for printing. These are made from steel, case-hardened to stand hard 
wear. The characters are rolled into steel dies or matrices in which the 
characters have been previously engraved by very accurate machinery. 
Double keyboard machines have one type on each typebar; single-shift 
machines, two, and double-shift machines, three on each typebar. 


TYPE CLEANING.—(See Cleaning Type.) 


TYPE FACES,—It is almost*impossible to collect together all the different 
styles and sizes of type which are fitted to typewriters, as each of the 
manufacturers has special founts made according to his own ideas. The 
reproduction on page 302 shows some of the type faces offered by one 
manufacturer. 

It should be noted that the styles of figures may be divided into two classes, 
ordinary and billing, the billing figures being distinguished by the Nos. 3, 
5, 6, 7 and 9, which have longer tails. These are chiefly used where a good 
deal of accurate figuring is done, as they are distinctive and cannot easily 
be misread. 
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(g6z a8ed uo 9j0u 98s) GUVOSATY ANVA-TAAH], AO NOISIAIC 


‘aINHL LHS 


9/0/0/00,00/00 
eljeoeoeeo | 
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SPECIMENS OF TYPE FACES 


Miniature Roman An exquisite type for private 


Small Roman 
Medium Romar 
Multigraph 
Print Type 
Large Roman 
Medium Gothic 
Large Gothic 
Gothic Italic 
Capitals 
Special Gothic 
Script 

Small Italic 
Medium Italic 
Law Italic 
Attic 
Irish-Gaelic 
Russian 


Russian Italic 


German Text 


Greek 
Armenian 
Hebrew 
Hebrew-Large 
Turkish 


Arabie-Persian 


A neat and attractive style 
The standard size for business 
Specially made to match the 

A new and highly attractive 

A style greatly admired by all 
A beautiful and desirable type 
A targe, bold type for the use 
A special style of italic used 
A UNIQUE, NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
ANOTHER SAMPLE FROM OUR 
Indispensable to those having 


‘A very neat and useful style 


For general use - Noted for 

K neat style for use vn Law 
The banner display type ~ for 
Oin 17 man TO DO Bpdov, % Oja 
Baaromapa BnepezS 3a Bces 4TO 
[Tpocuus Bact Oumbd eno“sHn 
Diefes tft eine Gdhrifthrobe 


Todkdkal yAGttat Ovjtotsc, 

Cumhp depbuwy Un qwud £ 

Sy Jwnt wat yan ans paym 
47 VR Denes WR: DDN 
psd | rditel: 5b WR SS Gal 


“Ss re AS t oe *e ok ’ le 3 WO gas t 
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12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 


(12345 


12345 
12345 
12346 
12345 
12345 
L23A49 
12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 
12345 
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TYPE, WORN OR DAMAGED.—If the type are carefully treated, and are 
not damaged in any way, they will more than outlast the typewriter itself. 
The type are made of a low grade of steel, rolled into dies, or matrices, and 
are afterwards ‘‘case-hardened”’ to render them serviceable. ‘‘ Case- 
hardening” describes a process which turns the outer skin of the type into 
hard steel, leaving the inside moderately soft, so that there is no liability of 
the type breaking. The extremely hard surface of the type cannot wear very 
much through contact with the ribbon and the paper. The only way to wear 
the type is by striking them on metal, and, although one may say that a type 
is worn in this manner, one really means the type is damaged. 

The damage may be done by striking one type on the back of another type- 
bar, or by attempting to type on the paper fingers or guides. Older type 
machines are apt to have the type damaged more than modern machines. 
Modern machines are so constructed that, if one type is struck on the back of 
another typebar, the type is held away from contact with the metal. Paper 
fingers are now designed so that they cannot be typed upon, as they auto- 
matically slide along as they reach the printing point. 

Type wheel or shuttle machines are very similar. ‘The shuttles will last an 
exceptionally long timeif they are not allowed in contact with any metal parts. 


TYPEBAR.—The typebar is the arm or lever, on one end of which the type 
is fixed, the other end being pivoted. These bars are hung or pivoted on a 


semicircular casting, called the segment, and are fitted so that the type of 
each bar travels to the same centre, or writing point. They are really ‘‘radial”’ 
bars, because they are hung on the periphery of a circle, the centre of which 
is more or less the writing point. 

The bearings of these typebars differ in various machines. Some are 
fitted with ball bearings, some with conical steel pivots and bearings; others 
are fitted into slots in the segment and pivot on a common bearing. In each 
case it is necessary to keep the bearings free from dirt and eraser dust. 


The type are fitted either by driving the shank of the type into a tapered 
hole in the bar, or by soldering. 


Type SHUTTLE 


Shuttle and type-wheel machines have the whole of the characters moulded 
On the shuttle or wheel, as shown in the above illustration. 


TYPEBAR, CLASHING.—(Sce Clashing of Typebars.) 
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TYPEBAR HANGER.—(See Hanger.) 


TYPEBAR PIVOTS.—These form the bearings of the typebars, and are 
in some cases circular ball bearings, hardened steel cone pivots, or a circular 
pivot wire common to all typebars. These should be kept free from dust. 
or eraser dust, as dust interferes with the free working of the typebar, and 
eraser dust grinds into the bearings and wears out the pivot, giving bad 
alignment and other troubles. 


TYPE BASKET.—This is the name given to the whole of the typebars 
when assembled in the segment. It is so called because of its resemblance 
to a basket. 


TYPESCRIPT.—This is the term used for work produced on~thetypewriter. 
It is often wrongly referred to as ‘“‘ manuscript,”’ which is handwritten matter. 


TYPESCRIPT, AVERAGE WORDS IN.—(Sce Estimating Typescript.) 


TYPEWRITER TERMS DEFINED.—The different parts and devices on 
the typewriter are, in many cases, given varying names, and there is not 
always standardization of these terms—different names being sometimes given 
for the same parts on different typewriters. Although the majority of these 
parts and devices have been explained in this book under their separate 
headings, the following list will prove helpful to readers not perfectly familiar 
with typewriters, and will enable them to identify certain parts on the 
machine. 

The names under the heading of “‘ Term” are those which convey the 
most information to the uninitiated, and which could well be standardized. 

Names given under the heading of ‘‘ Alternative Term,” are the different 
names given to these parts by different typewriter companies, and are 
not, in most cases, quite as explanatory as those terms given under the first 
heading. These brief explanations are by no means exhaustive, but will 
serve to identify the most important parts and devices on the typewriter. 


, 


TERM. ALTERNATIVE TERM. DEFINITION. 


Alignment. —_ The regularity or evenness 
of the writing. 


Annular scale. Graduated wheel. A device for invoicing. A 
graduated scale on the 
end of the platen. 


Back spacer. Back space key. A key or lever which moves 
the carriage back one space 
at a time. 

Bell. Alarm bell. When set, warns the operator 


that the right-hand edge 
of paper is approaching. 


Card holder. Card clips. Auxiliary clips near the 
ribbon vibrator, for hold- 
ing cards and envelopes. 
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Carriage. 


Carriage feed rack. 


Carriage release. 


Carriage rod. 


Column selector. 


Decimal tabulator. 


Drawband. 


Escapement. 


Escapement dogs. 


Keyboard lock. 


Keylever. 
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ALTERNATIVE TERM. 


Paper carriage. 


Carriage slide rod. 
Carriage rail. 


Column finder. 
Column tabulator. 
Self-starter. 


Denominating 
tabulator. 

Ten-key tabulator. 

Sterling tabulator. 


Spring band. 
Carriage band. 
Carriage strap. 
Cord. 


Carriage spacer. 


Dogs. 

Escapement pawls. 

Carriage spacing 
pawls. 


Line lock. 
Margin lock. 
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The frame carrying the - 
platen, paper feed and 
relative devices, which runs 
from right to left. 


The long rack into which the 
escapement pinion meshes 
on the carriage. 


Levers or keys which enable 
the carriage to be moved 
quickly to the left. Re- 
leases the escapement. 


The round rod on which the 
carriage moves. Takes the 
place of ball or roller 
bearings. 


A tabulator which allows the 
carriage to jump direct to 
the set or desired column. 


A tabulator with a key for 
units, tens, hundreds, etc. 
Allows the carriage to stop 
at correct point when typ- 
ing different money items. 


A woven tape, cord or metal 
strip fitted to mainspring 
drum, which draws car- 
riage along. 


The mechanism which allows 
the carriage to move space 
by space. Consists of es- 
capement wheel and dogs. 


One or two pawls which 
oscillate in and out of the 
escapement wheel. 


A device to lock the entire 
keyboard at a set position. 
Adjusted by the right- 
hand margin stop. 


The horizontal levers on 
which the keys are fitted, 
and which operate the 
typebars. 


TYP] 
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Keylever fulcrum. 


Keys. 


Line space gauge. 


Line space lever. 


Mainspring drum. 


Margin stop. 


Marginal release. 


Paper feed. 


Paper fingers. 


Paper gauge. 


Paper release lever. 


Paper rolls. 
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Key tops. 


Line space adjuster. 
Variable line space 
block. 


Paper spacer. 
Carriage return lever. 


Spring barrel. 
Mainspring box. 
Spring drum. 


Margin block. 


Feed. 


Paper guides. 
Finger guides. 
Adjustable paper clips. 


Paper register. 
Paper indicator. 


Pressure release 
handle. 
Feed release. 


Pressure rollers. 
Feed rolls. 
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The rod on which the key- 
levers are pivoted. 


The keys fitted to each key- 
lever, and marked with a 
character to be operated 
by the fingers. 


A lever or knob which allows 
the line space lever to 
throw the platen one, two 
or three spaces. 


The large lever which re- 
volves the platen for a new 
line at a set space. 


Encloses the mainspring 
which draws the carriage 
from right to left. 


An adjustable stop which 
regulates the left-hand 
margin on the paper. 


A key which temporarily 
removes the set margin. 
Also releases the keyboard 
lock. 


The roller or rollers under 
tension against the platen, 
through which the paper 
is fed. 


Sliding fingers on front of 
platen, fitted with small 
rollers, for holding paper 
in position. : 


An adjustable edge gauge for 
left-hand edge of paper to 
ensure uniform insertion. 


A lever for removing pres- 
sure on feed rollers, to 
allow paper to be adjusted. 


The small rollers under pres- 
sure against platen ¢for 
feeding paper. 


TYP) 
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Paper table. 
Platen. 
Platen twirler. 


Pointer. 
Printing point. 


Ribbon mechanism. 


Ribbon vibrator. 


Segment. 


: Separator. 


Shift key. 


Shift lock, 
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Paper rest. 


Cylinder. 
Paper clyinder. 
Paper roller. 


Cylinder knob. 
Paper roll knob. 
Cylinder wheel. 


Indicator. 


Ribbon movement. 
Ribbon drive. 


Ribbon carrier. 
Ribbon arms. 


Arc, Typebar casting 


or frame. 


Carriage bearing 
spacer. 
Ball divider. 


Upper case shift. 


Upper case lock. 
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The metal plate behind 
platen on which the paper 
rests when inserting. 


The large rubber-covered 
roller on carriage on which 
the type strike. 


The hand wheel or wheels, 
with which to revolve the 
platen by hand. 


The main pointer which 
indicates on the carriage 
scale the position at which 
the type will print. 


The exact point on paper at 
which the next type will 
print. 


The mechanism which shifts 
or feeds the ribbon as each 
type is printed. Also 
effects the reversing at 
each end of ribbon. 


The small frame through 
which the ribbon is 
threaded near writing posi- 
tion. It moves upwards to 
cover writing point as each 
type is operated. 


The semicircular casting on 
which the typebars are 
hung or pivoted. 


A metal strip or frame for 
carriage containing the 
balls or rollers, which 
prevents them creeping. 


The key which raises the car- 
riage or segment for print- 
ing upper case letters. 


The key which locks the car- 
riage or segment in the 
upper case position. 


TYP] 
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Shuttle. 


Space bar. 


Sub-lever. 


Tabulator. 


Type. 


Typebar. 


Typebar hanger. 


Typebar pivot. 


Universal bar. 


Variable line space. 


ALTERNATIVE TERM. 


Type wheel. 


Space key. 
Word spacer. 


Bell crank. 


Intermediate lever. 


Jumper. 
Column finder. 


Type lever. 


Typebar bearing. 


Bail. 


Interliner. 
Platen release. 


Line space release, 
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DEFINITION. 


‘i1he composition wheel or 
half-wheel around which 
the whole of the characters 

or type are moulded. 
Takes the place of typebars 
on shuttle machines. 


The long bar in front of key- 
board to effect blank 
spaces between words. 


An intermediate lever inter- 
posed between keylever 
and typebar, to effect the 
key action. 


A device which enables the 
carriage to move rapidly 
from column to column as 
previously set. 


Steel blocks fitted at end of 
each typebar, and formed 
with printing characters. 


The levers carrying the type, 
which are hung or pivoted 
on the segment. 


The bracket or side bearings 
for each typebar. 


The pivot or pivots on which 
each typebar hinges. 


A straight or curved bar 
operated by all the key- 
levers, typebars or sub- 
levers, for operating 
escapement, ribbon, etc. 


A knob or plunger on end of 
platen for freeing the line 
space ratchet from the 
platen. Allows any width 
of line space to be given. 


TYPEWRITER TYPE.—A design of printer’s type that exactly imitates 
typewriting, examples of which can be seen in this dictionary. Each character 
occupies the same width of space as in typewriting, and the printer does not 
attempt to keep the regular right-hand margin which is a feature of printed 
work, but follows the method of the typist in making as even a margin as 
possible. (See Depths of Line Spacing.) 
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r TYPE WRITING PAPER.—Typewriting paper is specially manufactured in 
many different grades and qualities. Roughly, there are three kinds, 
(a) Typewriting paper, for originals or top copies; (6) Manifolding paper, 
for carbon copies; and (c) Duplicating paper, for stencil copies. 
Typewriting Paper. ‘his is usually a good grade of paper, and will permit 
of erasures being made without rubbing away the surface of the paper. This 
is a good test for paper, and after the eraser has been used the paper should 
be held up to the light to see if the paper has thinned at that point. Cheap 
paper will not stand this severe test; in many cases the surface of the paper 
rubs away as soon as the eraser is applied. There are, of course, many different 
_ “weights” or thicknesses of this class of paper. Highly glazed paper will not 
. allow erasing to be done, as the eraser will remove the glaze, and show that 
- acorrection has been made. 
_ Manifolding Paper. This is a much cheaper class of paper than the above, 
as usually carbon copies are not of vital importance as regards the quality 
of paper to be used. It can be obtained in several thicknesses and tints. 
4 es can be made if care is taken. 
Duplicating Paper. This is special absorbent paper for quickly drying the 
ink. It is called ‘‘ quick drying paper’’ and possesses similar qualities to 
blotting paper. Erasures cannot be well made on this paper. 
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U.—Commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter are— 


U/a_ _.. Underwriting account Ult. .. Ultimo—of the last 
(marine insurance) month 
U.K. .. United Kingdom U.S.A. .. United States of America, 
U/w ss... _+~Underwriter 


UNDERSCORING.—This is the term given to the method of underlining 
by means of the “underscore’”’ key, which operates a character cut so that it 
produces a line the full width of the letter space appearing below the normal 
writing line. Thus the repeated impressions of this type produce a continuous 
line. This is an effective method of underlining a letter or word. The key 
must be struck uniformly in order to obtain a uniform line. If the line.is 
shaky, it may be due to the typebar being worn at the pivot, or bent so that 
it strikes the typebar guide. 

A worn-out ribbon sometimes gives the underscoring an uneven appearance, 
on account of the ribbon ink being exhausted, and the fact that the ribbon 
drive is not equal to, or greater than, the length of the underscore type. If 
the ribbon is made to run in the same direction as the carriage, an even line is 
ensured. The underscore can, of course, be used for ruling. The method is 
slow, but it ensures a uniform page of type, which is preferable to typewriting 
and inked work combined. (See Italie Type and Ruling Lines.) 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER.—Type of Machine. This is a front-stroke 
visible machine, with a single carriage shift, and writing eighty-four characters. 
The best inventive genius and widest experience have been employed in 
perfecting the latest model of this machine. 

Construction. The component parts are made from the finest materials, 
and the greatest care is taken as regards accuracy and workmanship. Special 
machinery is employed in the manufacture of each part, and no expense has 
been spared to make the machine capable of standing years of hard and 
continuous work. The different mechanisms are unique in design, large 
wearing surfaces being fitted to ensure the utmost length of life in the more 
important parts. 

Appearance. The Underwood is a standard typewriter with a very compact 
and symmetrical appearance. The base consists of several castings, screwed 
and braced together, giving an exceptionally strong, though light framework 
for the mechanisms. The machine is beautifully enamelled and nickelled, the 
inner parts being copper-oxydized to prevent rust or deterioration. The open 
side and back panels tend to make the machine quiet in action, and afford the 
best means of removing dust, in cleaning the machine. 

Keyboard. the arrangement of the keys is standard in every detail, 
consisting of four rows of keys, with left and right shift keys, with a separate 
key for the shift lock on the right. The space bar extends the whole width 
of the keyboard. The back space and marginrelease are both supplied with 
keys on the keyboard, whilst the ribbon switch lever is situated just above 
the keyboard on the right-hand side. 

Shift Mechanism. The carriage does not rise and fall tor the shift, the 
platen and feed being fitted in a shifting sub-frame, which are the only parts 
raised in order to print capitals. This gives the shift keys a very light and 
easy touch, on account of the lightness of the parts to be shifted. The shift 
lock is efficient, and is released by merely tapping the left shift key. 
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Carriage. ‘The carriage runs along a large diameter steel rod at the rear, 
and on ball-bearing truck wheels in the front, which gives the carriage the 
maximum wearing surfaces. The frame of the carriage, which carries the 
platen sub-frame, is light in construction, thus making for a very light and 
responsive movement. Machines are made with carriages with a wide range of 
different lengths of carriage. The frames of the Underwood machines are 
made especially for each individual length of carriage. 

Platen and Paper Feed. The paper feed is very efficient, and ininserting the 
paper it is only necessary to allow it to drop on the paper rest and to turn 
the platen knob, and the paper feeds in absolutely straight. The feed will 


UNDERWOOD MopEL No. 6 


accommodate any thickness of paper, and will take narrow strips without 
the aid of any other attachments. A centre paper finger or guide is fitted 
to hold cards, etc., and may be swung out of the way tor ordinary work. 

The guide fingers are fitted with rubber-covered rollers, and slide along a 
rod for adjustment to different widths of paper. They may be swung back 
to facilitate correction on carbon copies. 

Line Space. The line space lever is conveniently situated just above, and 
to the left of the keyboard, and the simultaneous return of the carriage and 
line spacing is almost effortless. A small knob on the left of the carriage 
Tegulates the distance of the line spacing, which gives one, two or three line 
spaces. Any desired position on the paper may be reached by pulling out 
the variable line space button on the platen; and for continuous writing on 
ruled lines a cylinder ratchet release lever is fitted for greater convenience. 

Escapement. The escapement consists of a ten-teeth wheel, and a double 
dog mechanism. The design is excellent in every way, and is exceptionally 
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rapid in operation. One great advantage is that the escapement wheel runs 
only in the forward direction, as it remains idle when returning the carriage 
or when using the carriage release lever. The escapement is worked direct , 
from the universal bar, which eliminates sticking or skipping. No operator 
has yet been discovered who can type quicker than the escapement will respond. 

Ribbon. The ribbon spools are conveniently situated near the front of 
the machine, and the movement is taken from the keys, and is automatically 
reversed at each end. The spools are placed in cups to prevent the ribbon 
from becoming dirty, and to prevent slack ribbon hindering the working of 
the machine. 

A bi-chrome ribbon may be fitted, the switching from one colour to the 
other being effected by the movement of a switch just above the keyboard. 
The ribbon may also be made inoperative for stencil-cutting. 

Margin Stops. The left and right margin stops are immediately above the 
keyboard, the most convenient place which could be found on any machine. 
They are simple to adjust, and the front scale coincides with the cylinder 
scale. The centring scale forms a part of the margin scale, and is very useful 
for centring headings, etc. The keyboard lock is operated from the left- 
hand stop, and also sets the bell to ring at six spaces before the lock. Right 
and left marginal releases are also provided for. 

Tabulator.—The new 5-point decimal tabulator is in-built. Its five keys 
are located just above the numeral keys, where they are easiest to reach. 
The tabulator stops are newly designed. Once set they stay in position, 
and a spring grip makes them easy to adjust. The speed of the carriage in 
tabulating is controlled automatically by an adjustable brake. Exacting 
column work, such as billing, ledger writing, and statistical recording can 
now be done in much less time than formerly required. 

A decimal tabulator may be fitted as an extra attachment, and consists 
of ten keys fitted in front of the space key—thus keeping these keys distinct 
from the letter keys. 

Typebars and Key Action. The typebars are unique in that they may be 
easily removed and replaced. The bars are punched from steel and fit into 
milled slots in the segment, which allows a very large bearing surface. The 
pivot is a curved steel rod, and is common to all the typebars. Thus by 
fitting a new rod, the whole of the typebar bearings are renewed at one time. 
The keylevers lie almost horizontal to the base, and operate the typebars 
through vertical sublevers, giving an accelerated action, and a pleasing, light 
and snappy touch, capable of the highest possible speed. The typebars 
operate the universal bar, making it nearly impossible to print two letters 
in one space. The type cannot be damaged in contact with the back of the 
typebars, and the cleaning of the type is simple on account of the types lying 
face upwards on the rest. 

Back Space. The back space, which is operated by a key on the keyboard, 
is effective and fool-proof, one, two or even three back spaces being quickly 
obtained by its use. 

Card Holder. Card holders are mounted on the cylinder scale in front of the 
platen. With this device, cards and envelopes are curved to the shape of the 
cylinder, greatly facilitating the handling of this type of work. 

Billing and Invoicing. Many special devices may be fitted to any machine 
to undertake any form of invoicing and billing in the most convenient and 
rapid manner. 

pecial Keyboards. A very large variety of special type may be fitted to. 
suit every requirement, and special keyboards may be arranged where 
necessary. . 


UNEVEN MARGINS.—(See Irregular Margin.) 
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UNEVEN WRITING.—(Scee Alignment and Even Typing.) 
UNIFORMITY OF TOUCH.—(Sce Depression of Keys.) 


UNION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.—Three stages of typewriting 
are covered by the examination of the Union of Educational Institution and the 
syllabus for each section is given below— 


FIRST YEAR SENIOR : 

An po onsed commercial letter to be typed from printed or facsimile type, 
or both. 

Details of a simple and arranged invoice to be typed from printed copy. 

An arranged tabulated extract involving simple scale division to be typed 
from printed copy. 

An extract from a book or newspaper calling for special attention to the 
correct copying of punctuation signs, etc., to be typed from printed copy. 

An accuracy test of 10 minutes (about 150 words), consisting of a simple 
extract from a newspaper or book involving no unusual signs, but figures 
may be inserted. No erasures are allowed. Accuracy and neatness are to be 
considered rather than speed ; CARELESS TYPING IS HEAVILY PENALIZED. 

Six questions are set, but candidates are required to answer five only 
(including the Accuracy Test). 


SECOND YEAR SENIOR 


To compose and type a commercial letter from notes given. 

To type and rule up not more than two invoices or statements from un- 
arranged or incompletely arranged particulars and involving the use of 
double cash columns. 

A printed and arranged tabulation to be typed in good form. The example 
set will involve simple scale division with or without divided headlines, and 
easy scale subdivision. 

A letter or other matter given in simple manuscript to be fair copied in 
typewriting. 

To answer in typewriting a question or questions on the mechanism or 
manipulation of the machine. 

An accuracy test of 10 minutes (about 250 words) from printed matter. 
No erasures are allowed. Accuracy and neatness are to be considered rather 
than speed; CARELESS TYPING IS HEAVILY PENALIZED. 

Six questions are set, but candidates are required to answer five only 
(including the accuracy test). 


THIRD YEAR SENIOR 


To type from badly written and confused manuscript a commercial letter or 
other commercial matter. 

To compose and type a reply to the above, or to compose and type a business 
letter according to instructions given. 

To type a building, engineering, or other specification, or a simple form of 
agreement (with endorsement), in good form, from printed copy. 

To type an invoice, balance sheet, or other tabulation from MS. or printed 
copy, not necessarily arranged in detail for the typewriter. 

A carbon copy will be required of the answer to one of the above tests. 

To answer in typewriting a question or questions on the mechanism or 
manipulation of the machine; methods of duplicating, etc. 

To display effectively a title page or similar matter. ; 

An accuracy test of 10 minutes (about 350 words) in copying from printed 
matter. Accuracy and neatness are to be considered rather than speed: 
CARELESS TYPING IS HEAVILY PENALIZED. 
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Six questions are set, but candidates are required to answer five only 
(including the accuracy test). 

In ALL STAGEs candidates will require erasers, rulers, and red ink. . 

Full details of the examinations can be obtained from the secretary: 
174 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


UNION OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE INSTITUTES.—The Union 
examines in three grades, namely, first year, second year, and third year. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the secretary: Union of Lancashire 
au pera Institutes, 33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. The syllabuses are 
as follows— 


FIRST YEAR 


Candidates are required to work a practical test based upon the following 
requirements; there are no theory questions as such. 

1. To plain copy, in accordance with definite instructions as to margins, 
line spacing, etc., from a printed extract which may contain proper names, 
figures, simply-formed symbols, and any other normal characteristics of fair 
copy matter as may be required from a junior typist in an office. 

2. To set out in good form, from manuscript copy, a business or other 
letter. The manuscript will be reasonably written as regards spelling, and the 
indication of periods, but it will not necessarily be completely accurate in 
spelling, nor will it contain all the essential punctuation. Abbreviations of 
a reasonable and sufficiently indicative character will be used in the manu- 
script with the object of testing spelling without having recourse to what 
is usually referred to as ‘‘badly-spelled manuscript.” Candidates are ex- 
pected to paragraph, and generally to show an appreciation of the points 
which make for taste and neatness. A sheet of paper, ruled so as to represent 
an ordinary business envelope, and one other, will be supplied, and can- 
didates are required to type on each a given name and address. 

3. To set out, from printed copy, an arranged tabulation or a simple 
invoice or statement, and to rule up in ink—machine ruling is not to be 
resorted to. The matter may involve a centred heading and simple column 
headings, or alternatively double cash columns. 

4. To close copy from a properly arranged typescript a piece of displayed 
matter, adhering to the technicalities of the original as regards line spacing, 
margins, etc. Candidates may make use of any usual mechanical means for 
ascertaining these technicalities. 

Notre. Candidates are expected to have acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of their machine and its manipulation, and to show that they have received 
the usual instruction in elementary matters of theory up to the standard of 
requirement indicated by the examination papers which have hitherto been 
set. No specific speed of attainment is required, but to obtain a pass 
candidates must submit a sufficient quantity of work to satisfy the examiner 
that a fair elementary standard of proficiency has been attained, and in 
general, all the questions must be attempted, though not necessarily com- 
pleted ; the examiner, however, may specify that a given question or questions 
shall be completed before the rest of the paper is attempted, and may mulct 
candidates for breach of any such requirements. Accuracy, neatness, and 
care in manipulation are expected. 


SECOND YEAR 


The examination will comprise a theory test and a number of practical 
tests—both to be executed in typewriting. « 

THE THEORY Paper is designed to test the candidate’s knowledge of — 

(a) The manipulation, adjustment, and general care of the typewriter. 
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(6) Carbon duplicating and press copying of typewritten matter. 

(c) A specific test in word division, capitalizing, punctuating, and 
paragraphing. 

(d) A specific test in commercial and literary signs and abbreviations. 

(e) General office practice which concerns the typist. Filing; letter regis- 
ters; press copying, including indexing and cross-referencing. 

(f) Postal matters, including the postage book, postal rates and regulations 
—letters, parcels, printed papers, remittances, registration, telephoning and © 
telegraphing. 

(g) Typewriting technique, including methods of centring, symbols, 
tabulating, underscoring, line spacing, limitations of machine ruling, and 
general principles of display. 


THE PRAcTICAL TEST will include— 


1, A speed test in which the candidate is required to type from printed 
copy for a period of fifteen minutes. The work is required to have a 10 
degree margin and double line spacing, with or without easy modifications 
according to the nature of the matter selected. The matter may comprise an 
extract of a literary, economic, commercial, or other similar character. No 
standard of speed is prescribed, but a minimum of at least fifteen words per 
minute, executed neatly and accurately, is generally expected. 

2. A manuscript reading test consisting of a letter report or other draft in 
handwriting, with or without incidental tabulation. The candidate may be 
required to punctuate, correct misspellings, capitalize, and generally to 
produce a correct and well set-out typed copy. 

3. A combined tabular and display test. The matter set may comprise an 
extended invoice or other commercial account not necessarily confined to a 
single cash column; any other commercial tabulation of a statistical or similar 
character, with or without divided and subdivided column heads; a tabulated 
price list requiring display in circular forms, and generally any other matter 
calling for skill and taste. It is recommended where formal display is required 
that special attention should be given to judicious variation of line spacing, 
limited use of capitalized lines, and simple and limited employment of pure 
ornament. Instructions may be given to fold a sheet of paper to a reduced 
size to suit the particular type of matter set, e.g. to 4to. or 8vo. size, the 
sheet in such cases to be opened out before being clipped to the other worked 
papers. 

THIRD YEAR 


The examination will comprise a theory test and a number of practical 
tests—all to be executed in typewriting. 

Tue THEORY PAPER may include questions upon any matter prescribed 
for the Second Year, and of a more detailed character as regards either the 
nature of the matter to be typed or the degree of theoretical or other know- 
ledge expected, together with questions on— ‘ 

(a) Stencilling and duplicating, of such a character as to test the theoretical 
sufficiency of the candidate’s knowledge upon practical details. It is desirable 
that a candidate should have actually used a hand duplicator as well as having 
at least received some theoretical instruction upon the use of a rotary machine. 
Points for attention include cutting, corrections, materials required for all 
processes, including copying paper and drying materials, supplies, attentions 
necessary during copying off, avoidance of offsets, and the like. The candidates 
should also have received instruction as to the requisites involved in preparing 
a typed document for subsequent lithographing. j 

(6) Signs and abbreviations of a general, commercial, technical, or other 
character (including the commoner legal terms), covering the whole range of 
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requirements which may be expected from an efficient and well-trained 
typist. 

(c) Copying from print a brief extract in a foreign language as a test of , 
accuracy in copying, and observation of details. Accents and other charac- 
teristics for which the keyboard does not make provision will require to be 
inserted by hand through the ribbon—not subsequently by pencil or ink. 

(d) The organization in a business office for centralized typing, a mailing 
business, special circularizing, or other work of a routine or a special character. 


Tue Practica Test will include— 


1. A speed test to be neatly and accurately executed at a speed of at least 
25 words per minute, although in general this minimum will be expected to 
be exceeded according to the degree of simplicity of the matter prescribed. 
The nature of the matter may comprise anything legitimately comprised under 
the head of Copy1nc matter. 

2. A dictation test in the form of a letter at a speed of at least 20 word: 
per minute. : 

3. A manuscript reading test of a substantial character as regards its 
difficulties of reading and execution. Any omissions of punctuations, mis- 
spellings, and other defects in the manuscript must be corrected in the typing, 
and generally a neat, accurate, and workmanlike result will be required. 

4. A tabular display or other test of the candidate’s technical skill as a 
typist. 

5. A technical test similar to that prescribed in paragraph 3 of the Second 
Year syllabus, which may include a legal document, a play, a programme in 
a form suitable for duplication purposes, e.g. with ornamental border, and 
generally any matter coming within the range of an expert typist’s work. 

6. A technical test comprising the correct typing of a building, engineering, 
or other form of specification, a bill of quantities, or a simple agreement—all 
with or without a specified endorsement sheet. If an endorsement sheet is 
prescribed, the candidate must show the correct folding, if any, in addition 
to the typing, and must subsequently unfold the sheet for attaching to the 
other worked papers. » 


UNIVERSAL BAR.—(Scee Bar, Universal.) 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD.—(Scee Keyboard, Arrangement of.) 
UPPER CASE.—(Scee Cases, Upper and Lower.) 
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Y.—The following are the principal abbreviations beginning with this 
letter— 


V .. Versus—against Viz. .. Videlicet-—namely 
Via .. By way of Vol. .. Volume 
Vid. .. Vide—see v.v. .. vice versa 


VARIABLE LINE SPACE.—This is a platen ratchet release device, which 
enables the operator to change the position of the writing line from that 
governed by the fixed spaces. It will be noticed that on turning round the 
platen definite spaces between lines are obtainable by means of a detent or 
troller which jumps in and out of the teeth of the platen gear, and it is readily 
understood that, if the platen is turned less than the determined space, it is 
liable to jump backward or forward until arrested by the detent, and would 
give a curved or irregular line of writing. But by releasing the gear, either 
by taking the detent out of engagement with the teeth of the gear, or by 
releasing the clutch which locks the gear to the platen, the platen may be 
turned the very smallest amount, or to any desired point, without the chance 
of the platen turning during typing. The device is used for writing on ruled 
lines, or for writing between fixed lines, and also for adjusting the position 
of the paper for corrections and additions to reinserted sheets. (See Writing 
on Ruled Lines.) 


VARITYPER.—The typewriter with changeable type. The Varityper is a 
three-bank, double-shift machine, similar in appearance and operation to 
other typewriters. Its outstanding feature is that it is fitted with instantly 
changeable type; the machine always carries two styles of type at the same 
time, and others in any style or language can be inserted in a few seconds by 
just raising the type carrier and sliding them into position. 

Construction and Appearance. The design and construction is excellent, 
the finish and appearance are of the highest class, and the machine is fitted 
with all the most up-to-date typewriter conveniences. 

Keyboard. The keyboard is of the universal double-shift key type, with 
double-shift lock at left of the keys. There are 30 keys writing 90 characters. 

Shift Mechanism. The shift mechanism is very simple, the only part 
moved being the “Anvil,” or type plate carrier. This means an extremely 


q _ light and easy action with an absence of complicated parts. 


Types. There are numerous styles: Roman, Gothic, italic, etc., with four or 
five sizes available in each style, besides a number of styles such as Imitation 
Handwriting, printing types, etc. Special type plates are also obtainable for 
_ all scientific and technical purposes, mathematics, medicine, chemistry, 
_ astrology, engineering, and so on. 

Languages. Type plates are available for as many as fifty languages, all of 


__ which can be written on the same machine. 


_ _ Language Plates. Keyboard language plates are instantly removable and 
_ interchangeable. They are furnished to match all regular or special type 
plates. 

Spacings. The horizontal spacing between the letters is variable on every 
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Varityper—a small lever fitted just above the keyboard enabling each size of 
type to be written in the most suitable spacing. Miniature types can be 
condensed to as much as 18 letters to the inch horizontally. There is also a 
wider range of vertical spacings than on the ordinary typewriter, the small 
type being written as closely as nine lines to the inch. 

Key Action and Automatic Hammer. This action is so ingenious that, no 
matter how irregular the touch of the operator may be, the impression of the 
type is always perfectly uniform. When a key is depressed the type plate 
revolves until stopped at the desired letter by a plunger operated by the key, 


THE VARITYPER 


and the escapement releases the hammer which strikes the type. The force 
with which the hammer strikes cannot therefore vary, but it can be adjusted 
by the typist so that it will strike with the exact pressure necessary for the 
different sizes of type and for stencil cutting and manifolding. 

Eseapement. The escapement has a very rapid action, being operated by 
a small electric motor. This motor operates on either direct or alternating 
current, is in operation only intermittently, and requires no action or attention 
by the typist. 

Ribbon. The ribbon used is of the standard 4-in. width on spools held 
securely in position by a milled nut. The ribbon reverse is automatic, and a 
two-colour ribbon can be used on the machine if desired. 

Carriage. The carriage is of extremely strong construction running on ball 
bearings, the balls being fitted into a controller to keep them in correct relative 
position. Four lengths of carriages are made: Qin., 16in., 20in., and 24 in. 
in length. 

Yabulator. All Varitypers are fitted with tabulators, and convenientsscales 
for fitting the stops in the correct positions. The tabulator is operated from 
a key on the right-hand side of the keyboard. 
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Marginal Stops. These are fitted to a scale at front of machine in full view 
of operator, and the margin release key is just above the keyboard. 


VARNISH FOR STENCILS.—A small bottle of specially prepared varnish 
is usually supplied with a duplicator or mimeograph, and it is used to block 
out an error on the stencil. It is applied with a small brush, and care should 
be taken that the varnish does not cover any of the other letters, as these 
would not come out in the “running off.”” This varnish is much better when 
thin, as, ifit is applied when thick and muddy, it takes some time to dry, and 
the correction must not be made until the varnish is dry. It is also useful 
to fill up any cracks in the stencil. 

If the error occurs in the last word of a line, it is better to block out the 
whole word, and retype on the next line, providing, of course, the error has 
been discovered in time. (See Corrections on Stencil.) 


VERSE, ARRANGEMENT OF.—(See Poetry.) 

VERTICAL FILING.—(Scee Filing.) 

VERTICAL LINES, RULING ON TYPEWRITER.—(See Ruling Lines.) 
VIBRATOR FOR RIBBON.—This refers to the ribbon carrier which oscillates 


up and down, so as to carry the ribbon to the writing point each time a key 
isstruck. (See Throw of the Ribbon.) 


VISUAL SYSTEM OF TYPING.—It is really incorrect to call the method 
of locating the keys by looking at them a system, because it is a very hap- 
hazard and indifferent way of typing. It is not only conducive to errors, 
but is a hindrance to speed, as the operator looks at the keyboard when the 
eyes should be fixed on the copy. This does not give a continuous flow of 
typing, as the operator must stop typing whilst the next few words to be typed 
are found on the copy. (See Touch Typewriting.) 


VOCABULARY.—(See Spelling.) 
VOWEL INDEX.—(See Indexing.) 
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W.—The principal commercial abbreviations beginning with this letter 
are— 


Ww. o« .. West W.G. .. Wire Gauge 
W.A. .. Western Australia Wikia - une 
W.B. .. Warehouse Book; Way | Wks. .. Weeks 
Bill Wt. .. Weight 
w.b. .. Water ballast (shipping) W/W .. Warehouse Warrant 


w.f. .. Wrong fount (of type) 
WARNING BELL.—(See Bell, Warning.) 


WEAK FINGERS.—Many touch typists complain that they have one or 
two weak fingers, and, no matter how much they try, it seems impossible for 
them to use these fingers with the same facility as the stronger fingers. This 
is no doubt due to the fact that, when they learned the touch system, the keys 
which the weak fingers operate were not sufficiently exercised. The only 
remedy is to practise certain words, in which the end letters predominate, thus 
giving these fingers an opportunity to become as flexible as the others. It is 
usually the third and fourth fingers which are neglected in the early stages, 
so the following words are specially suitable, and they should be assiduously 
practised. 


opal owl Zigzag swallow 
slow lax please explain 
equal wallop zebra sweetest 
low always assess exchequer 


plausible squealed 


It is also noticeable that certain typists make the same errors time after 


time. For example, dad may be struck for S, O for ais and so on, and the 
fact that this is done so many times shows that there cannot be any serious 
endeavour to rectify the trouble. It can easily be eliminated by typing 
several words in which these errors would occur, hundreds of times; slowly 
at first until accuracy is assured. The elimination of these and similar 
weaknesses will add much to a typist’s output, and make her daily duties 
more of a pleasure. 


WEIGHT OF TYPEWRITER.—A modern typewriter weighs from 26 to 
40 lb. Portable machines are, of course, much lighter, and weigh from 8 
to 14 Ib. 


WIDE MARGINS.—(Scee Margins.) 
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THIS IS THE LAST WILL AND 
TESTAMENT of me JOSEPH BROWN of 895 Rainbow Road 
Maida Vale in the County of London Retired Grocer. 

I REVOKE all testamentary writings heretofore made 
by me. 

I DEVISE all the real estate to which I shall be en- 
titled at the time of my death unto and to the use of ny 
Wife MARY BROWN for her life without impeachment of waste, 
and after her decease to the use of my two sons ALFRED 
BROWN and GEORGE BROWN as tenants in common in equal 
moieties. 

I BEQUEATH all the chattels real and personal estate 
to which I shall be entitled at the time of my death unto 
my said Wife and sons upon trust to sell and convert the 
same into money and therefrom to pay my debts and funeral 
and testamentary expenses and a legacy of £250 to my said 
wife (which legacy I direct shall be paid as soon as poss- 
ible after my decease) and to invest the clear residue 
thereof and upon trust to permit my said Wife to receive 
the income of the said investments during her life and after 
her death to divide the capital thereof equally between my 
said two sons their respective executors administrators or 
assigns. 

) I APPOINT my said Wife and my said two sons Exeout- 
ors of this my will. 

IN WITNESS whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 
eighth day of April One thousand nine hundred and 


SIGNED by JOSEPH BROWN the testator in 
the presence of us present at the same 
time who in his presence and at his re- mamas 
quest and in the presence of each other 
Robert Martin, Thomas Johnson, 
86 Bedford Square, 86 Bedford Square, 
London. Solicitor. London. Clerk. 
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WIDTHS OF RIBBONS.—(Scee Ribbon Widths.) 


WILL, ARRANGEMENT OF.—By the law of England, a will is an instru- 
ment by which a person provides for the distribution or administration of his 
property to take effect after his death. This document is typed on foolscap 
paper (8 in. by 13 in.), with double line spacing, although in the case of a will 
of great length and detail draft paper is desirable. 

The opening words constituting the title should be in all-capitals with one 
space between each letter, and two or three between each word. The name 
of the person making the will, and the initial words of each portion, should 
be in all-capitals. 

It is customary in many cases to type the whole of the will without separate 
portions or paragraphs, but the reproduction showing the separate portions 
indented at 20, and the margin at 15, gives the typescript a better and more 
systematic appearance. An example is given on p. 321. 

The close ot the will, commencing 


SIGNED, 


should be typed at 10 on the scale, or five spaces inside the margin. An 
effort should be made in this portion to keep the right-hand margin as 
uniform as possible, and where possible to leave as much space as convenient 
for the signatures and addresses of the witnesses. These should be written 
below one another rather than side by side as shown. 


WINDING RIBBON.—Ribbons can be wound from one spool to another 
on some typewriters, with a handle at the side of the machine, or on other 
machines it is done by revolving the spool with the fingers. In order to 
wind or re-wind a ribbon from one spool to another not fitted on the machine, 
it is a good plan to insert a tapered pen-holder in one spool, which is twisted 
between the thumb and first finger, the other spool being loosely held in the 
other hand. Another plan is to drive a nail into a vertically-placed piece of 
wood, on which the empty spool hub should be placed, and spun round with 
one hand whilst holding the full spool in the other hand. 


WINDOW ENVELOPES.—These envelopes are fitted with a transparent 
insert so that the contents may be seen. They are used for correspondence, 
invoices and statements. By folding the documents in a certain way, the 
name and address can be seen, thus dispensing with the addressing of the 
envelope. It is usual, however, to have the documents so printed that the 
place where the name and address are to be typed allows the enclosure to 
be easily and correctly folded. The illustrations on page 323 show the arrange 
ment of letter headings of firms using window envelopes. The typist arranges 
the name and address of the addressee within the section, and the letter 
heading is folded and inserted in the envelope so that the name and address 
are in correct position under the panel of the envelope. 

Users of window, or panel, envelopes must conform to the following con- 
ditions laid down by the postal authorities— 

1. The panel must extend parallel with the length of the envelope. 

2. A sufficient space, about 1$in., must be left above the panel for the 
postage stamp and the date-stamp impression. 

3. A “cut-out” panel must not exceed 34 in. in length by 1} in. in width. 

4. No writing or printing other than the address may be displayed through 
the panel, and the address must appear through the panel in such a manner 
as to be read with reasonable facility. 4 

5. The enclosures must be so folded that they cannot move about in the 
envelopes, and thus cause the address to be hidden. 
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GARDNER, BROWN & CO., LIMITED 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONERS 
BRISTOL 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER.—Type of Machine. The new model 
Woodstock is a front-stroke, typebar printing, visible writing machine. 
The single shift of forty-two keys give eighty-four different characters. 

Construction. The machine is neat and compact, and the simple base 
casting and unit construction render manufacture and assembly to be con- 
siderably simplified. The finish is excellent, and the whole of the mechanisms 
are nickelled or copper-oxidized for protection against rust. The enamelled 
parts are well finished, and there is an absence of over-decoration. 

Appearance. The Woodstock is of the open fronted class of machine, with 
open side panels to facilitate the removal of dust and to simplify adjustments. 
The keyboard is well protected by the framework, and there is little in the 
way of outside mechanisms to detract from the simplicity and cleanliness of 
the design. 

Keyboard. The keys are arranged in standard order of four rows, with 
left and right shift keys and shift lock on both sides, The back space, margin 
release, and tabulator keys are arranged on each side. the ribbon switch being 
placed on the right-hand column near the keyboard. 

Shift Mechanism. The platen shift is fitted in a sub-frame on links, which 
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give the carriage a rigid action, whilst allowing the platen to move up and 
down for the lower or upper case. The platen is locked in the upper case 
by the shift-lock key. 

Carriage. The carriage runs on steel roller in V races, and a separator 
is fitted to prevent crowding. The whole unit runs with a minimum of friction 
and ease of control. Wear in the races can be taken up by adjusting screws. 

Platen and Paper Feed. The paper is fed between three front and two 
back rollers independently sprung on a curved frame, and will take a single 
sheet or a number of sheets with equal facility. A feed release lever for 
disconnecting the feed rollers from the platen is fitted on the right of the 


carriage. Two paper fingers are slidably mounted on the carriage scale for 
holding envelopes or to allow writing at the extreme top and bottom 
of the paper. 

Line Space. The space between the lines is effected by a lever on the 
left of the carriage, and the three widths are controlled by a plunger and 
knob. A detent release is fitted for corrections and writing on ruled lines. 

Eseapement. A sixteen-teeth escapement wheel, and two dogs mounted 
on the universal bail, are very simple and effective in giving the carriage a 
smooth-working movement. The loose dog allows the carriage to be returned 
to the right with a ratchet effect. The whole mechanism is most responsive 
and frictionless. 

Ribbon. The two spools are fitted into two cups in the front of the platen, 
which protect the ribbon from dust. The reversal of the ribbon, when the 
end is reached, is effected automatically—without any adjustment on the 
part of the operator. A two-colour ribbon may be fitted, and the necessary 
change is effected by a small lever on the right of the keyboard. This lever 
will also give six different positions of the ribbon, thus making for economy 
when using a single colour ribbon. 

Margin Stops. The left and right margins are controlled by two stops, 
fitted under the paper rest: The alarm bell is also adjusted at the same 
time as the keyboard lock. The margin release key allows writing inside 
the set margin and also releases the keyboard lock. 

Tabulator. A single key tabulator is fitted for column work, and any 
number of stops may be fitted between the two margin stops. 
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Typebars and Key Action. The typebars are hung in a semicircular seg- 
ment on a curved pivot wire, and are connected to the keylevers by right- 
angled sublevers. The movement is extremely simple, and gives an accel- 
erated action to the typebars, and a smooth and light action to the keys. 
The adjustable typebar guide near the writing line effectively locks the 
typebars against any vibration during printing, resulting in very clear 
impressions of the type. 

Back Space. The back-space key, situated on the left of the keyboard, 
moves the carriage backwards one space each key depression, and is useful 
for corrections and tabular work 

Line Finder. An effective line indicator is fitted, which also serves to hold 
the paper or envelopes flat on the platen during printing. 

Inbuilt Card Holder. This device holds the smallest card tightly against the 
platen, making writing possible at the extreme top, bottom or sides of the 
card or paper. 

Variable Line-spacer. A simplified device which brings the writing line to 
any desired position by merely turning the knob. There is nothing to push 
out or pullin, and it automatically locks in position when released. 

Unbreakable Frame. The top plate and the base are made from a special 
metal which is claimed to be unbreakable. 


WORD DIVIDING.—It is impossible always to avoid the division of words 
at the end of a line, if a reasonably even margin is desired at the right-hand 
side. Care should be taken, however, to divide words into elementary parts, 
such as, precon- ceived; recommend- ation; consign- ment; insur- ance. 

Prefixes and suffixes may always be divided from the root word, such as: 
con- stant; through- out; extra- ordinary. 

Such words as, another, doing, neither, method, where only one or two 
letters could be written separately, should not be split up. 

Monosyllables, or words of one syllable, cannot, of course, be divided. 

Abbreviations or proper nouns should not be separated, nor should ‘‘ Mr.” 
be written on one line, and the name on the next. Similarly, ‘‘Esq.’’ should 
occupy the same line as the name it follows. 

It is impossible to indicate every class of word which can be correctly 
divided, but, by using ordinary intelligence, and by referring to a dictionary 
when in doubt, few errors will be made. 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIPS.—(See Championships.) 
WRITING LINE.—(Scee Line of Writing.) 


WRITING ON RULED LINES.—The platen release allows the paper to be 
turned any distance irrespective of the line spacing mechanism, enabling the 
writing to be placed on any given line, e.g. when using ruled paper. It is 
always advisable to type just a little above the line, in case the ruled line is 
not quite horizontal or parallel with the writing line. 

The line space lever is not used for line spacing when the platen is released. 


WRITING POINT.—(Sce Pointer for Scale.) 


WRITING SIDE OF PAPER.—When plain paper is used for typewriting 
it is often difficult for the inexperienced typist to decide which is the correct 
writing surface. In the case of watermarked paper the paper should be 
inserted so that the watermark can be read in the same way as a letter-heading. 
To solve the problem where there is no watermark for guidance, the paper 
should be inserted in the machine so that the typewritten matter appears on 
the smoother surface. 
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X-Y.—Abbreviations beginning with these letters are— 


X.c. .. Ex coupon Verse samy DARL 

x.d. .. Ex dividend Yday. .. Yesterday 

x.in, .. Ex interest Vda"... peards 

x.n. -. Ex New Yorks. .. Yorkshire 

Y/A.. York-Antwerp Rules Yr. oe OUn 
(marine insurance) WTSs) wet SOULS 


YOST TYPEWRITER.—The Yost was a well-known front-stroke typebar 
machine. The machine differs from all others in the inking of the type, which 
is done direct from a pad to the paper, giving a perfect impression of the 
type. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS EXAMINATIONS 


Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CANDIDATES 


Type your number on each page of typescript 


1 Four passages each containing 300 words will be dictated at an average 
speed for each passage of 100 words per minute. A passage containing 
350 words will be dictated at a uniform speed of 100 words per minute. 


‘Type with suitable display from the shorthand you have taken down. 
(Seventy minutes allowed for the typing) 


I] Type with suitable display from the MS. (This will be handed to 
Candidates at the conclusion of [.) 
(Thirty minutes allowed) 


I] English paper (One hour allowed) 
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Royal Society of Arts Examinations, 1932 


Examination for the Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. 


PassaGes For Dictation.—InsTRUCTION TO THE READER. 


Passages 1, 2, 3 and 4 are to be dictated in the manner in which they would be dictated 
to a shorthand-typist in a commercial office, and therefore not at a uniform speed. The 
dictation of each passage is to occupy three minutes, the average speed being 100 words per 
minute. Passage 5 is to be dictated at a uniform speed of 100 words per minute, 
so that the dictation will occupy 3} minutes. To assist the reader in timing himself, 


each of the first four passages is divided into three equal parts, and the fi 
quarter-minute portions. The marks of punctuation a. 


sage into 


be indicated voice and 


* must not be dictated. Care should be taken to articulate the words very distinctly. 
An interval of half a minute is to be allowed between the first and second passage, the 
second and third, and the third and fourth, and an interval of two minutes between the 


fourth and fifth passage, 


The reader must hand the printed passages to the superintendent on the completion of 


the dictation. 


300 WORDS TO BE DICTATED AT AN AVERAGE 
SPEED OF 100 WORDS PER MINUTE. 


Minutes. 
Dear Sirs, 

Immediately on receipt of your 
letter of the 4th inst. concerning two 
shipments to Falkland Islands and 
Bombay, special arrangements were 
made, and we were able to have the 
goods packed and the invoices for- 
warded to you as requested. We 
are naturally anxious to meet your 
requirements regarding the invoicing of 
goods against your export orders, but 
we are not convinced of the urgency of 
these two cases. Neither of the boats 
closes for cargo until the end of the 
week, and in both cases the mails will 
easily overtake the goods, so that it 

1 is|| not essential for invoices to be 


despatched immediately the goods have 
left. So far as our own export orders 
are concerned, it is our practice to 
despatch invoices the day after the 
goods leave our Works. It is very 
rarely we are called upon to invoice 
the goods the same day as they are 
despatched, and scarcely ever is it 
necessary for invoices to be prepared 
before the goods are sent. We are 
not desirous of departing from this 
system if it can be avoided, but, as 
mentioned above, we shall be quite 

2 prepared to alter our .system|| if you 
require it: 

You mention that you are holding 
up your own goods pending receipt of 
our invoices, but we are not clear as to 
why such a course should be nécessary. 
For our own part, we frequently 
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combine goods from our Associated 
Companies with our own shipments, 
and we do not find it necessary to be 
in possession of these invoices before 
executing our own portions of the 
orders. 

It may be that a question of method 
only is involved in handling these 
shipments, and we invite your further 

3 comments. 
Yours faithfully, || 


(AN INTERVAL OF }$ MINUTE.) 


300 WORDS TO BE DICTATED AT AN AVERAGE 
SPEED OF 100 WORDS PER MINUTE. 


Minutes. 

In considering the type of men 
industry wants, it must be remembered 
that industry is not a neat, compact 
profession, but a huge collection of 
varied activities. One large industrial 
concern may employ fifty different 
technical trades or professions, quite 
apart from its own particular processes, 
and can therefore truly be said to offer 
work requiring substantially differing 
qualities. - 

What industry offers, however, 
necessarily varies with particular con- 
cerns. This will depend in part, of 
course, on the policies of different’ 
Boards, the prosperity of different 
trades, and on the range and scope of 

1 particular companies, It is also not} 
always the largest concern that can 
offer the most attractive possibilities. 
In a large business men are apt to be 
lost : their work is specialised, and they 
consequently do not have the oppor- 
tunities to'show the whole of what they 


can do; they become units among 
many other units. In smaller houses 
it is otherwise. There, a man will 
learn more in a short time ; he will have 
a greater variety of experience; he 
will obtain a more comprehensive’ idea 
of what industry covers and demands, 
and will have more rough knocks and 
awkward situations to handle—will 

2 have|| more opportunity to show the 
“stuff he is made of.” Success in a 
smaller concern leads to confident 
knocking at the doors of the bigger 
business. 

But let it be said, and said plainly, 
that what industry has to offer is not 
simply a life of money-making. To the 
boy who enters industry to get out of it 
all that he can, industry will increas- 
ingly bring disappointment. Modern 
industry calls for. very much more 
than the self-seeking adventurer. The 
problems of industry—technical and 
human alike—are such that the motive 
of personal money-making goes very 

3 little along the way to solving them. || 


(AN INTERVAL OF } MINUTE.) 


300 WORDS TO BE DICTATED AT AN AVERAGE 
SPEED OF 100 WORDS PER MINUTE. 


Minutes. 

I find that in my address to you last 
year I stated that the period then under 
review had been one of almost un- 
mitigated gloom if that period was 

. rightly described. I must now own 
that I am totally unable to find the 
correct word to apply to the year which 
we have now under discussion. 

Conditions, instead of improving, 
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grew steadily worse throughout the 
‘world, and until Great Britain was 
finally compelled to abandon the gold 
standard it was practically impossible 
to see a sign of daylight anywhere. 


During. that period all prices with 
1 the exception: of the highest'|| grade 
gilt-edged securities fell to a level which 
12 months ago would have seemed 
practically impossible. Apart from 
these gilt-edged securities, everything 
appeared to be affected by the world 
crisis prevailing, and gilt-edged securi- 
ties themselves were forced up to levels 
which denoted the complete lack of 
confidence on the part of investors in 
any other form of security. 


I should like to look upon the year 
under review as being the end of-a very 
dark period, and if the nations of the 
world will only get together with the 
object of settling the credit and currency 

2 difficulties which still exist to-day, I|| 
am inclined to think that it may be 
looked upon as being, if not the end, at 
any rate the beginning of the end of 
these bitter days in which we have all 
been living. 


Rather than take up your time in 
discussing the difficulties of the past, I 
would prefer to discuss with you the 
problems of the future which are now 
exercising our keen attention, and if you 
will permit me, I will refer to the 
extremely complicated conditions which 
now exist both in this country and 
abroad as the résult of our abandoning 

8 the gold standard.|| 


(AN INTERVAL OF } MINUTE.) 


300 WORDS TO BE DICTATED AT AN AVERAGE 


SPEED OF 100 WORDS PER MINUTE. 


Minutes, 


The continuous importance of the 
scientist to the industrialist has not 
been generally realised in the past ; too 
often the opinion held was that scientific 
research should only be called in as a 
last resource and that it had no definite 
place in the business of every-day 
production. Nothing, however, could 
be farther from the truth, for if research 
is to have a fair chance of success, the 
workers must be thoroughly conversant 
with every step of the problems which 
have to be handled. The report of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 

1 Research for the year 1930-1, which || 
has just been issued, shows that this 
outlook is changing rapidly and increas- 
ing demands are being made for assist- 
ance in research work. Contact be- 
tween the department and industry is 
maintained by means of research asso- 
ciations, which aim at securing the 
co-operation of individual firms and 
also of groups of related industries. The 
report states that some remarkable 
results, bringing substantial financial 
benefits to the industry concerned, have 
already been achieved by research 
associations, and it is quite possible that 
the efforts of these bodies may at any 
time lead to the rapid development of 


2a promising new industry or to|| the 


successful reorganisation of an existing 
industry through the use of new or 
improved materials or processes of 
manufacture. Although scientific re- 
search cannot provide a solution of any 


of the present industrial difficulties, it 
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does point the road along which per- 
severing effort may enable industry to 
find a way out of some of those difficul- 
ties. It is unfortunate that the call for 
economy has led to the restriction of 
research at a time when it is more 
necessary than ever. As the economies 
have been effected at the expense of the 
long-term programme, the effect on 
3 industrial progress will be small.|| 


(AN INTERVAL OF 2 MINUTES.) 


350 WORDS TO BE DICTATED AT A SPEED OF 
100 WoRDS PER MINUTE. 


Minutes. 
“ Dockland” Way ! 


The most fascinating trip in London 
starts at Tower Pier, and proceeding 
through ten miles of fluid history, leads 

} to the largest enclosed | water space in 
the world. 

Rain fell as we moved out into the 
river, but nothing could damp our 
eagerness. Crowding in. the bows, 

4 we | stared ahead to where Tower Bridge 
frames the horizon in a magic casement, 
and we held our breath as the great 

8 arms of the bridge | lifted to let us 
through, and we passed towards the 
“ open sea.” 

There was a wind coming up-river and 

la most refreshing bite in the|| air. 
Sailing barges, crowded with canvas, 
stood across our bows, their sloping masts 
giving them a disreputable air. Fussy 


7 little tugs with great tows of | lighters 
stemmed the tide. The giant arms of 
innumerable cranes cut into the skyline, 
and every now and then a covey of 

4 wheeling sea-gulls | filled the air with 
the beauty of wings. 

Every yard of it is picturésque and 
full of historical interest, for he who 

# reads the signposts | of the Thames can 
arrive at a true interpretation of 
England’s greatness. 

Long lines of ships at anchor, a fire- 

2 boat or two, hundreds of|| barges and 
scores of tugs lined the course we 
headed, but all that had gone before 
faded into comparative insignificance as 

4 we reached our objective, {the Royal 
Albert, Victoria, and King George V 
Docks, 

These three communicating docks 
form the largest enclosed water space 

4 in the world, and. they measure | 
roughly 246 acres. The entrance lock 
can be compared to a vast hydraulic 
lift capable of lifting ships of 40,000 tons 

3 to 20 feet above|the river’s level. 
That entrance lock is 800 feet long and 
100 feet wide, and 500 suburban houses 

8 could easily be planted in it. || 

Here we had the magnificent spectacle 
of 24 miles of giant ships discharging 
the frozen meat and grain, tobacco and 

} fruit and tea. These ships| bring 37 
million tons of goods into London 
every year, and some 306 thousand 
passengers, and all but five miles from 

} the heart of London. 
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Royal Society of Arts Examinations, 1932. 


Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate. 


ENGLISH. 


[ONE HOUR ALLOWED.] 


1, Write a description, paying strict attention to paragraph structure, of 
a fishmonger’s shop or a railway train. 


or Mr. A. Smith, the manager of a manufacturing business, writes to Mr. B. Robinson 
enclosing a statement of the conditions under which he accepts his.services. as a com- 
mercial traveller, Draft this statement. 


2. Write the following, supplying the missing letter or letters :—Comp—ve 
(adjective), prej—e (noun), priv—ge, peac—bly, fulfi— (verb), efferv—e, ree—ve, bel—ve, 
embar—s, ac—date, monast—y, tempor—y, occur—nce; pract—e (verb), pract—e (noun), 
vil—n, occut—ng, reh—sal, convert—ble, illeg—ble, benefit—d, liqu—fy, glor—fy, 
independ—nt, sep—rate. 


8. Give six signs for the correction of a printer’s proof, illustrating the use 
of each, é 


4, Punctuate the following passage, arranging it in paragraphs, and putting in 
capital letters where necessary :— 4 


Esmond looked on beatrix blazing with her jewels on her beautiful neck I have kept 
my word said he and I mine said beatrix looking down on the diamonds were I the mogul 
emperor said the colonel you should have all that were dug out of golconda these are a 
great deal too good for me said beatrix dropping her head on her beautiful breast so are 
you all all and when she looked up again her eyes as they gazed on her cousin wore that 
inscrutable look which twas almost impossible to sound when the time came for supper 
of which we were advertised by a knocking overhead colonel esmond and the two ladies 
went to the upper apartment where the prince already was and by his side the young 
viscount of exactly the same age shape and with featurés not dissimilar the prince sat 
down and bade the ladies sit the gentlemen remained standing there was indeed but one 
more cover laid at the table which of you will take it said he the head of our house said, 
lady castlewood taking her sons hand and looking towards colonel esmond with a bow 
the marquis of esmond will have the honour of serving his majesty, 
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